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SHORT VIEW 
9 H 


H iſtory of En gland, 


FROM THE 


Earlieſt Accounts of Time. 


Including likewiſe the Hiſtory, Y, 


— * THE 


; Parliaments of England. 


* 1 2. 
1 Their Origin. 2 v. In what manner called. 
IT. When firſt Eſtabliſhed. VI. What Buſineſs Tranſ- 
III. Their Authority of _—___ acedinit. 


whom compoſed, i} VII. The Power and Priviled- 
IV. By whom called. ges of the Two Houſes. 


Tranſlated 3 the F R E NCH of the 


AB BE RAYNAL. 


— 


L O V D O N: 


printed for Jovan Warcvus, at the Indian Queen, in the 


Poultry; and HENRY SERJEANT at th $ 
 Tenple-Bar, M. DCC. LVL. at the Star without 
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FUST PUBLISHED by 
T. OSBORNE, in Gray's- Inn, 
oY - Complete in Eight Volumes in Quarto, 
F The SECONDEDITION of the 


_ Harleian Miſcellany : 


Conſiſting of a curious Collection of uſeful and 
entertaining Tracts, from Manuſcripts, occaſi- 
onal Writings, and ſcarce Pamphlets, which 

pere found in the Library of the late Earl of 

Oxford, Containing a Variety of Subjects re- 

lating to Hiſtory and Antiquities in general. 

; | Revolutions of States and Governments. An- 

maials and Lives of ſeveral Princes, and Illuſtri- 

obus Perſons. Memoirs and Characters of great 
Men. Secret Intrigues. Treaties, Negotiations, 
Plots and Conſpiracies. Extraordinary Events, 

Accidents and Occurrences, publick and pri 
vate, at Home and Abroad. Diſcourſes, Mo- 

ral, Philoſophical, and Political. Diſſertations 
upon Trade and Navigation. Inventions. Ma- 

nufactures. Improvements and Diſcoveries in 

Art and Nature. Voyages, Travels, and Ex- * 

peditions at Sea and Land, with Remarks 

and Obſervations upon the Religion, Laws, 

Cuſtoms, and Produce of Foreign Nations; 

as alſo, uncommon Adventures of Love ind 


Gallantry, with occaional * of Wit and 
Humour. 


Comprebending the 8 Genius, Spirit and 
Temper of the Times, for ſeveral Ages paſt. 


Interſperſed with Critical and Explanatory Notes 
and Comments, to illuſtrate the lame, 
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An Extract from the Contents of the 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


Brief Gauer. or Enterlude of Johan» Baptyſt 5 Prea- - 
FX chynge in the Wilderneſſe; openyng the Crafts of Hypo- 
crytes, &c. Compyled by Fohan Bl. tafterwards Bp. of 
Q ory.) 4to, 1538. 
N. B. This is ſo ſcarce, as to have eſcap d all the Writers upon 
our Dramatic Authors, and their Works, | 
Mr 4/cham's Character of Queen Fare; with the remarkable 


Inſtrument, by which ſhe was proclaimed Queen of England, 
From R. Grafton's Edition, Folio, 15 5 3. 


Thomas Kuell's Account of the Life and Death of Eamund 


Bonner, ſome time the unworthy Biſhop of London: W ritten 


ſoon after he died in the Marſbalſea Priſon, in Verſe, 1569. 
Four ſcarce and curious Tracts, relating to the fitting out, and 
Overthrow of the Invincible Armada, as the Spaniard call'd it, 
wiz. 1. The Orders of the Duke of Medina, Lord General of 
the Fleet. Tranſlated into Engliſh, by T. P. 41, 1588. 
2. Certain Advertiſements out of Ireland, concerning the Loſſes 
and Diſtreſſes of the Spaniſb Navy, 4to, 1588. 3. The Copy 
of a Letter ſent out of England, to Don Bernardine Mendoza, | 
Ambaſſador in France, for the King of Spain, declaring the 
State (or Strength) of England, Sc. 410. 1 588. 4. A Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Span; Fleet's invading England, &c. 
tranſlated from the Italian of Petruccio Ubaldino, far A. Me ”, 


| 40, 1590. 


Anthony Martin $ Echoration to ſtir up the Minds of her 


Majeſty's Subje ts, to defend their Country . the Invaſion 
of Enemies, c. 40. 1588. 


Queen Elizabeth's Speech in Parliament, Anno 1 I 593 , apainſt 
the Spaniſh Invaſion. _ | 
Vox Regis: Or the Difference of a King ruling by Law, and a 
Tyrant by his own Will: Extracted from the Speeches of K. 
James 1, in the beginning of his Reign. _ 
The Pennileſs Parliament of Threadbare Poets, Ge. 45. 1608. 
Henry Timberlake's Strange Diſcourſe of the Travels of two 


Engliſhmen to the Holy Land: With their admirable Accidents, 
Obſervations, c. 1616. 


Fohn Reynold's Deliverance from the Captivity of the T url, 


aud his ſetting free above Two Hundred and I hreeſcore Chri- 
lian — | 


A Rela- 


1 | 
A Relation of Admirable Accidents in the Kingdom of the 
Great Mogul; With Obſervations on the e Commodities, 
ec. of the Country, c. 1622. 
| Order of the Houſe of Commons, for rating every Man ac- 
cording to his Eſtate, i 641. 
Robert Codrington's Life of Robert Earl of Eger, 16465. 
Pf ip Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell, the late Uſurper. 
1 
The World's Mittaken! in Olwer Gundel with the ill Effect 
_ of his Male-Adminiſtration, 1668. 
| Diſcourſes to prove the French Monarchy may be reduced ta 
Terms of greater Moderation, 1680. 
T. Manhys Preſent State of Europe, 1689. 
Fog French Invaſion of England, conflden d 1 diſcours d, 
1692. 
"The Wars, and Cauſes of them, between En 1 and 
France, frem William the Conqueror, to William II. 1697. 
Propoſals for carrying on an effectual War in America, againſt 
the French and Spaniards, 1702, 
Propoſals for the Reformation of Schools and een ties, 
1704. 
- Enquiries into our Naval Miſcarriages, I 707. | 
A Trip to Dazkirk, with an Hue and I after the Preten- 
der, 1708. 
King William's Ghoſt, 1711. 
Europe a Slave, when the Empire is in Chains, 1713. | 
The Beggars Petition againſt Popery, to King Henry the 
Eightb, in 1838. 
The Arguments herein uſed, greatly prevailed with that 
King, to throw off the Pope s Authority, 
Toba Bale's Chronicle of the Examination and Death of Sic 5 
Fobn Oldcafile, Lord Cobham. 
Poor Prat's Letter to Gilbert Potter, in Priſon, before he | 
had his Ears cut off, for maintaining the Right of the Lady 
Mary to the Crown, againſt the Succeſſion of Lady Fane, ad- 
vanc'dthereto by her Father the Duke of Northumberland, 1553. 
The Execution of Fuſtice in England for Peace, and not for 
Religion, as the Enemies of the Realm, and the Abettors of 
their Treaſons falſely report, c. 1583. 
This Pamphlet was written by the famous Lord Burgbley. 
A Declaration of the Sickneſs, laſt Words, and Death of 
Philip II. King of Spain, 1509. 
King Fames his Encouragement for the planting o Mulberry 
Trees, and the breeding of Silk- Worms 3 With 1nſtructions for 
the lame, 1609. Tom 


Tz: 


Tom Tell Troth: Or a free Diſcourſe touching the Manners 


of the Times: Directed to King James J. 


Dr Tho. Venner's Baths of Bath, with a Cenſure of the Waters 


of St Vixcent's Rock near Briſtol, growing in great Requeſt a- 


gainſt the Stone, 1628. 
The Anatomy ofa Woman's Ratet divided i into five Parts, 1638. 


Dr Geo. Eggleſpam's Forerunner of Revenge chreatning the 


E. of Buckingham's Fall, for poiſoning K. Fame, and the Mar- 
quiſs of Hamilton, reprinted 1642. 

Robert Earl of Salifburys State md Dignity of a Secretary 
of State's Place, with the Care and Peril thereof, Ic. 1642. 


Vindex Anglicus : Or, the Perfections of the Engl! 5 Lan- 
guage defended and aſſerted, 1644. 


The I»mentable Thunder and Lightumg in Norfalk, Sc. 16 66. 


The Nicker Nictd, or the Cheats of Gaming diſcover'd, 1668. 
N. Vincent's Strange and true News from Staffordſhire, 


&f God's Vengeance on a young Man for imprecating his Juog- ” 


ment upon himſelf, 1677. 


The Quacks Academy: Diſcovering the Methods whereby 


fo many ignorant Pretenders obtain Repute and Practice, 1678 
The wonderful Accident of a Diſſolution of the Earth, in the 
Foreſt of Charnwood in Leicefler/hire, 1679. 


The Deſigns of France againſt England and Holland, di- 


| fcover'd, 1686. 


* 


_ eated to Sir Walter Raleigb: Witha Commendation of the Paper 


9 


The Ghoſts of Drake and Naleigb: Preſenting the Means 


whereby Britain may be recovered ; "8 her Maladies, 1705. 
The Love Letters of King Henry VIH. to Anne Boleyn, in 1528. 


King Henry the VIII's Epiſtle to the Emperor and other Prin- 


ces, proteſting againſt certain Councils, to which he was invited 


to ſend or go, 15 38. 


The Conference of judge Hales and the Lord Chancellor; 


with the cruel Perſecutions of him, till he ran mad, and drowned 
himſelf, 15 53. 


Lady Jane Dudley Letters, Conference with Abbot Fecken- 


ham, and laſt Speech, 1554. 


The Life and E Execution of Dr 7 1 ag, a cruel Perfecutor 
of the Proteſtants, 1571. 


Francis Treckmorton's Treaſons, 1 584 
The Murder of William Prince of Orange, 1584. 
T ho. Churcharde's Spark of F riendſhip and Good- Will, dedi- 


1 up at Dariferd, by Mr Spilman the Queen's Jeweller, 
af 


Earl Gowrie's Conſpiracy againſt King James, 1600. 


n 
| Charles Earl of Nottingham's Embaſſy to Spain, to take King 
Philis's Oath upon the Treaty of Peace: By Robert Treſavell, 
Somerſet Herald, 1605. 5 = 5 
Diſcourſe of the Monſtrous Serpentnear Horſsam, Suſſex, 1614. 
Some good Tracts to encourage the Britiſb Fifhery. 
Sir Lewis Stukley's Petition and Information, touching the 


' Cenſure of his Behaviour in bringing up Sir Walter Raleigh, 


1618. For which he had Five Hundred Pounds; and being 


ſoon after catch d clipping of it in the King's Palace at Vhiteball, 
was forc d to part with all he had, to purchaſe a pardon, and died 


mad in the Iſſe of Launday, in leſs than two Years after, 
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land, 1649. 


King James his Declaration of the Demeanor and Carriage 


of Sir Walter Raleigh, as well in his Voyage, as ſince his Re- 
turn: Offer d as the ?rue Inducements to put him to Death, 1618; 


To this is added, The Declaration of one Manoury, a French 
Quack, who was employ'd and brib'd by Stuk/zy, to perjure 
himſelf, and belie Sir Walter, according to his own Confeſſion, 
when he was alſo taken at Phmouth, for clipping ſome of that 
fatal Gold above, as may one Day appear; in ſome original and 
authentic Letters, at that Time written, and never yet publiſh'd. 

A brief and uſeful Chronicle of the Kings of Scotland, from 
Fergus to King James the VI, 1633. | 

A Diſcourſe of Nicholas Machiavel, 1641. 3 

This is thought to have been written by Mr Francis Oſborne. 

The Arraignment of Sir Edward Moſeley, for a Rape on Anne 

Swinnerton, 1647. — 


Jaa Warr's Corruption and Deficiency of the Laws of Eag- 


A Survey of Neavcaffle upon Tine, and a Relation of the 


County of Northumberland, their Caſtles, Towers, Families, 


Sc. 1649. BY 
Deſcription of Cardinal Mazarine's Library, 1652. 
Narratives of the Long Parliament, and Chara&ers of all the 

Members. 1657-8. e 
Jobn V. eee Orders, Laws and Cuſtoms of Swans, 1664. 
Life and Death of Monſieur Du Val, the famous French High- 

way man, with his laſt Speech and Epitaph, 1670. " 
This was written by Dr Valter Pope the Phyſician. 

Nich. Philpot's Reaſons and Propoſals for a Regi/try of Deeds 
and Incumbrances, | e ET 

__ Deſcription of the Iſle of Sari, 1673. 3 
The Strange Confeſſion of John Perry, of the Murther of 

his Maſter Mr V. Harriſon, Steward to the Lacy Campden at 

Campden in Com. Glouceſter, by his Mother, Brother and . 

l | | elf; 


[EF 


ſelf; with the Execution of them all, and their Declaration of 


their dying innocent; and laſtly of Mr Harriſon's returning 
from Slavery in Tarkey, after he had been gone near two Years 3 


with his Letter thereof to Sir Tho. Overbury, the Juſtice, wo 
committed the ſuppoſed Murderers, and was Author of that Nar- 


rative, 1670. 
Rickard Dudgale's Narrative RY Count Gondemar's wicked 
Plots, to advance the Popiſh Religion and Span;/h Faction, 1679. 


Artieles of High Treaton againſt rhe Ducheſs of en 
1680. 


Sir Tho, Morgan's Progreſs in France and Flanders, with 


| 6ooo Engliſh, in 1657. 1699. 
F. Burgeſs's Obſervations on the Origin, and firſt Uſe of Prins i 


ting, particulary at Norabich, 1701. 
© This acas the firſt Piece printed there, 
Lampoon on the Earl of Oxford, Lord W Arthar 


Moore, and Mat. Prior, in Relation to the Peace, from a MS. 
The lamentable Expedition of the Emperor Charles V, againſt 
the Turks at Algier, (in which thirty of his Ships perithed by 


the Storms, all his Horſes were eaten by his own Soldiers for 


want of Proviſion, and a great Part of theſe, who were above 
- Thirty-Six Thouſand, ſlain by the Enemy), 1542. 


The Examinations of Henry Barrow, Fob Greenzwoad os 


John Penry, penn'd by the Priſoners themſelves before their 
Death, 1586. 


A Diſcourſe of the Conſpiracies axpinſt Charts de Valbis, 


Kirg of France; upon which enſued his Murder by a young 
Jacobin Frier, &c. 1589. 


The Hiſtory of the lamentable Adventures of Don Sebaſtian 


King of Portugal, from his Impriſoument at Naples, till this Oy 
1602. 
This was written by Fryer Texera, to make the World believe 
that King was not ſlain by Moors, at the Battle of Alcaxar, 
and probably to countenance the Claim of a Calabrian 
Pretender. 


The Trades Increaſe, By J. R. 1615. 


In this the Author perſuaſively recommends the zealous pur 
ſuit of the Britiſb Fiſhery ; ſhews how the Hollanders rob us 
ofa Million a Year, and what advantage we might make 
of the Neawcaſile Trade. See Sir Walter Raleigh's Com. 

mendation of this Tract, in his {zwention and Jnprovement 
of Shipping. 

The Counteis of Lrncoln's Nurſery, 1622. | 

Mr Alexander Cook's Aſſertion ol che Being of ſuch a Perſon in 


the 
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che See of Rome as Pope Joan, from the moſt ancient and credible 


Authorities, 16.25. 
The great and famous Battle of Lutzen, in which Guſlavus 
Adolphus, the renowned King of Sweden, was flain; with an 


Abſtract of his Life, and Account of the Jang of Bohemia's Death, 
410633. 


Sir Charles Grimes s Life of Prince Henry, 1641. | 
Sir Tho. Roe's Speech on the Decay of Coin and Trade, 16412 
The Life of Archbiſhop Laud, 1641. 
Parallel between Wolſey and Laud, 1641. | 
The Bill of Attainder againſt the Earl of Straford, 18 
The Life of Cardinal Richlieu, 16433. 
The Life of Sir Tho. Bodley, By himſelf, 1647. 
Proceedings on the Murder of Ant. Aſcham, the Parliament” 8 


Ambaſſador in Spain, 1651. 


King Charles IId's eres Eſcape from Battle of Worceſter, 


3 Sept. 1651. 


The great Victory obtain d by General Blale, and Sir G. 
Aſcue, over the Dutch 1652. 

The Engliſh Hermit, or Life of Roger Crab, who could live 
upon Three Farthings a week, 1655. 

The Murder of Mr John Fuſell, Attorney, by his Brother- 


in-Law, Major Geo. Strangeways, upon ſome Suits in Law be- 


tween them; with a particular Account, upon his refuſing to 
plead at the O/a-Bazly, of his Sentence, and Execution; being 
prefied to Death in the Dungeon at Newgate, 1659. 
William Cole's Rod for the Lawyers, &c. 1659 | | 
The Marqueſs of Worcefier's Century of the Names and Scant- 
lings of many Admirable Inventions and artificial improvements, 


1663. 


bn Reynold's Narrative of the prodigious Abſtinence of 
Martha Taylor, the fam'd Derbyhire Damſel, who faſted 
Twelve Months, Sc. 1669. 
A Relation of Sir Walter Raleigh's Treubles, with the aking 
away his Lands and Cattle of Sherborne in Dor ſesſbire, Se. 166g 
This was written by his Son, Carew Raleigh, Flq; 
The Cloud ogpen'd: Or the Engliſh Heroe, 1670. 
There is much ſecret Hiſtory, and diſtant Character of Gene- 
ral Monk, in this Pamphlet. 
A true Relation from Germany, of a Proteſtant Shepherd's kil- 
ling a Monk who came as a counterfeit Devil to * him to 
Popery, 1076. | — 
A Letter concerning « King Clank): his diſavowing i in a Decla- 
ration Mrs Waters to have been his Wife; attempting to prove 
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| no ley married to her, and chat Their Son the Duke 


of Monmouth, was the true Har to the Crown, 1682. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cellier's Popiſh Scheme for a Royal Hoſpital of 


Foundlings, propoſed to King James II, in 1687, from her 
own MS. 


The Lord Churchill's Apologetical Letter to King James | - 
for deſerting his Cauſe, 1688, | 

The Great Baſtard, Protector of the Little one, 1689. 

N. B. 5000 Louis D'ors were offer'd by Proclamation in 

France, to diſcover the Author of this Tract. 

Chancellor Jefirey's Repentance and Confeſſion in the Tower, 


1689. 


Admiral Ruſſeb's Letter to the Earl of Nottingham, on his 


Vidory over the French, 1692. 


Reaſons for a Law to enact the Caſtration of Popiſh Eccleſia 
ſticks, to prevent the Growth of Popery, 1700, 
ueen CATRHERINE's Lamentation, or Complaint of a Sin- 


wailing the Ignorance of her blind Life, led in Superſti- 


; 845 &c. 1548. 


This was firſt publiſhed i in 8 vo that Year, by William Cecil, 
afterwards the famous Lord Burghley. 
Robert Green's Quip for an upſtart Courtier, or a quaint Diſ- 
pute between Velvet 23 and Cloth Breeches, Giplaying 


the Diſorders ofall Eſtates, &c. 1592. 


The admirable Adventures of Don Sebaſtian continued, 1603. 
Sir Robert Shirley's Embaſſies from the King of Perſia, to the 


| Princes of Europe; with the Encomiums beſtowed on him, 1609. 


Sir Gervas Elwes, Lieutenant of the Tower, his laſt Specch | 
at his Execution, for the poyſoning of Sir T. Orerbury. 

Robert Earl of Eſſex his Ghoſt, 1624. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's Ghoſt, or England's Forewarner: Diſco- 
vering the Conſultations in Ton, the Affrightment, Confeſſion 
and Recantation of Gondomar, &c. 1626. 

The Impeachment of John Lord Finch, Keeper of the Great 

1040. 

3 Prerogative of Parliaments, 1640. 

The Earl of Strafford characteriz'd, 1641. 

Mr Cavendiſh's Life and Death of Cardinal Wolſey, 1641. 

Archbiſhop Laud's Letter to the Univerſity of Oxon, 1641. 

Life of King Henry II, 1642. 

A Neſt of perfidious Vipers: Or ſecond Part of the Parliament's, 

= of Black Saints, 1644 

The Cuckows Neſt at Weſlminſter, 1648. 

Relation of the Execution of James Grabam, Marqueſs of 
Montroſs, 1650, Ber 


1 


The protector $ Declaration * the Royal Family of the 


_ Stewarts, 1655. 


Mr Cowley's Viſion, concerning his late Pretended Highneſs 
Cromwell the Wicked, 1661. 

The Lord Chancellor Clarendon's Petition n and Addref to the 
Parliament. 

The Ducheſs of York's Apology for turning Papiſt, 1670. 

Mr Coke's Narrative of the great Solemnities at the Circumei- 


ſion of Muſtacha, the Son of Mahomet Emperor of the Turks; and 


at the Marriage of his Daughter at Adrianople, 1676. 


The Life and Death of George Brown Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
who firſt of the Romiſh * in Ireland, threw off the Popiſh 
Superſtition, 1681. 


Memorable Paſſages in the Life and Death of Ant. Aſhley 


Cooper Earl of Shafteſbury, 1683. 


The Papers attributed to King Charles II. ſhewing he died a 


Roman Catholick : Atteſted by his Brother King James, 


The Earl of Mulgrave's Avclogetical Letter to Dr T illotſon, 
for having been of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, 1689. 

The Jacobites Hopes fruſtrated, or an Hiſtory of the Calami- 
ties attending the French Conqueſts, 1690. | 

Deſcription of the glorious and magnificent Arches, erected at 


the Hague for the Reception of King Win III, with the | 
Motto's, Inſcriptions, &c. 1691. | 


The Parable of three Jack ; SY „„ 
An Eſſay on the Theatres: Or the Art of Adding, i in Imitation 


of Horace, now firſt printed. 


The Prater and Complaynte of the Plougheman unto Chriſte; 


Written not long after the Year 1300, firit printed, 1531. 


The Vocacyon of Johan Bale, to the Biſhoprick of Offorie i in 


Irelande, his Perſecution in the ſame, and final Delyverance, 195 3. 


Tho. Naſh's Deſeription of Varmouth, with his Praiſe of the 
Red- Herring, 1599. 


The terrible and deſerved Death of Francis Ravilliac ; ſhewing 


the Manner of his ſtrange Tortures at his Execution, for the 


Murder of King Henry the IV, of France, 1610. 
Captain Robert Harcodre s Relation of a Voyage to Guiana; 
Deſcribing the Provinces, Products, Cuſtoms, &c. therein, 1613. 
Tho. Gainsford's true and wonderful Hiſtory of Perkin War- 
beck, who proclaim'd himſelf King Richard the Fourth, 1618. 
A Dialogue between Archbiſhop Laud and his Phyſician, ad- 


viſing the Doctor to preſerve his Lordſhip from being let Blood 


in the Neck, 1641. 
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_ SHOUTD any think, that the Great Charter 
breaks the thread of the narration, and makes it 
leſs intereſting; they may paſs it over: it be- 
gins p. 28, and ends p. 50. Were not this fa- 


mous piece the foundation of the edifice which 
the Author has raiſed, he would have ſpared the 


Reader the weariſomneſ it may give him. 
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NGL AN D now ſo ts, is 
the laft country of Europe that be- 
gan to make a figure. It was known 


3 firſt by the name of Albion, and after- 


wards by that of Britain. Conjecture hath 


not ventured to hazard any thing on the 


firſt, and ſpent itſelf to no purpoſe on the 
ſecond. We are equally ignorant of the 
origin of its Founders, and of its firſt Con- 
querors. Hiſtory hath only preſerved to us, 
of the one the names, and of the others a 
cuſtom equally unknown to civilized Na- 
tions and Barbarians: the Britons, like other 
men, married wives; but in taking them to 
B themſelves, 


2 The Hiſtory of the 


themſelves, they did not take them from 
the multitude. That ſpirit of property, 
which hath ſuited the humour of ſo many 
other nations, was looked on by them as a 
dangerous larceny, Some Roman dames 
reproaching a Britiſh lady of diſtinction with 
j this cuſtom, as equally injurious to both 
| ſexes, Me do openly, replied the fair Briton, 
t the worthy men among us, what you act 
in ſecret with the vileſt of men. 
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1 Whatever may be in this, the Britons, unable 
| to acquire reputation by thicit exploits, obtain- 
1 ed it by their defeat. The noiſe which their 
18 empire made in its fall, was more attended 


to, than the abilities which had founded it: 
for their misfortune, and their honour, their 
intereſts began to be intermixed with thoſe 
of the conquerors of the world. +8 
The inhabitants of Great Britain, and of 
Gaul, have not been always irreconcilable, 
The ſuccours which the former ſent the 
latter againſt the Romans, determined the 
firſt Captain, and the greateſt Writer of 
ancient Rome to go over to their iſland. 
Cæſar's enterpriſe rather increaſed the glory 
of his country, than extended its dominion, 


The N of ſubjecting them was to add 
luſtre 
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luſtre to more than one Captain ; and the 


poſſeſſion of that fine State was the laſt con- 
queſt of the Republic. Bb 

Her yoke, though oppreſſive, was not 
broke; it fell off, as it were, of itſelf, What 


the courage and deſpair of the Britons could 
not, chance alone effected about four centu- 
ries after, Rome, who had ſo long filled 
the univerſe with terror, was reduced to 
tremble herſelf. The neceſſity of repelling 
the Barbarians that threatened her, deter- 
mined her to abandon the moſt diſtant of 
her provinces; and Great Britain recovered 
its liberty, only becauſe the Romans did 


not chuſe to rule it any longer. 
The Britons juſtified, by their conduct, the 


contempt of thoſe who deſpiſed them. They 
appeared more embarraſſed with their liber- 
ty, than they had been with their ſlavery. 
The vices of a debauched conqueror had in- 
fected their manners; his virtues had only 


glanced on their minds. They inherited 
every thing of the Romans, excepting their 
valour, their firmneſs, and their greatneſs of 
ſoul, 


This mean diſpoſition was not long un- 


known to the northern part of the iſland; 
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now called Scotland. The Picts and Ca- 


tedonians, who lived in that frightful cli- 


mate, ſeized the opportuni:y to procure a 
more agreeable reſidence than their moun- 


' tains. A fierce people, whom the Roman 


Eagle had often beat, but never ſubjected, 
found little refiſtance from ſlaves. The 
ſouthern provinces were the prey, and un- 


doubtedly would have become the inheritance 
of thoſe Barbarians, if they had had no 


other defenders but their inhabitants. 


The Britons wanted to preſerve their 


country, repair their loſſes, and revenge 


themſelves, They thought they had done 


enough, in forming ſuch a fine project ; 


the glory of its execution was intruſted to 
more valiant, more able, and more ſucceſs- 
ful hands. T'wo Nations, known under 
the name of Anglo-Saxons, and inſeparably 
connected by intereſt, had made them- 


ſelves famous in Germany by their Vic- 


tories, and in Britain by their Deſcents. 
The Britons cowardly implored a Valour 


which they had often dreaded ; and the 


Saxons likened with pleaſure to ſupplica- 
tions that favoured the defign of a fet- 


tlement which they had formed. Hengiſt, 


Who 
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who wanted only another theatre or another 


age, to be ranked with the firſt ef Heroes, 


commanded the Saxon auxiliaries, He ſuc- 
ceeded in both parts of his commiſſion: _ 
the enemies were defeated by his bravery, 
and the allies ſeduced by his addreſs. With 

that impetuous courage which nothing can 
reſiſt, he had an air of frankneſs which 


prevented all diſtruſt. While he was forging 


chains for the Britons, he perſuaded them 
that their glory and ſafety lay neareſt his 
heart. By dint of ſervices, careſſes, and ci- 
vilities, he brought them inſenſibly to his 
purpoſe; they invited over more Saxons. 


This conduct is a ſtrong proof of the 


aſcendancy which great geniuſes have over 
weak minds, policy over ſimplicity, know- 


ledge over ignorance. The Britons, blinded 
by an artful man, did not even think him 


capable of laying a ſnare for them: dazzled 


by the advantages of the ſtep which he 
propoſed to them to take, they did not ſee 
the inconveniencies of it. They never 
ſuſpected that their protectors were going 


to become their tyrants: the event unde- 
cCeived them too late. They found that 
their ruin would be effected by thoſe who 


B 3 had 
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had armed for their deliverance. In effect, 
the Saxons, ſtrengthened by reinforcements, 
ſet their aſſiſtance at too high a price; the 
Britons, filled with indignation, depreciated 


theſe. ſervices too mich, Pretenſions ſo 


oppoſite rankled the minds of both nations, 


and gave riſe to a long and bloody war, 


the events of which were not doubtful. 

The Saxons were brave, hardy, and led 
by able Captains; the Britons had neither 
leaders, valour, nor experience: among the. 


firſt reigned that ſtrict union which inſures 


the greateſt ſucceſs; the ſecond, ever a prey 


to their inteſtine divifions, turned againſt 


one another the little ſtrength they had re- 
maining. One party received continual re- 


inforcements, which did more than repair 
its loſſes; the other ſaw citizens daily leaving 


their Country, which was weakened by 
their abſence ; the Foreigners did not con- 
ceive there was any reſource for them but 
in Victory, and they fixed her on their fide; 
the Natives unhappily ſaw a refource in 
ſubmiſſion ; and ſubmitted. Seven Saxon 
kingdoms were formed on the ruins of the 
_ conquered country. Britain loſt all even to 
its N ame, which was changed to that of | 


England, 
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England. Ambition had projected this 

N conqueſt, Addreſs prep red the way for it, 

y Valour began it, Perfidy continued it, oo 

> +: elty completed it, Precaution infured | 

4 As the Engliſh deduce the origin of wel 

oO Parliament from the government which was 

7 then eſtabliſhed in their iſland, we muſt 

„ endeavour to throw light on what has 
BY hitherto been . much clouded in 

d hiſtory, 


* e Romans, who had ſubjeted the 
e world by their bravery, loſt the empire of 
es tit by their diſorders. Maxims of Heroiſm 
y had made them a nation of Conquerors; 
| maxims of Tyranny degraded them. When 
e- the ſubjected univerſe furniſhed no more 
e- exerciſe for their valour, they turned their 


arms againſt their Country. In her Generals 
Rome now found enemies. The Citizens, 
forgetting the dignity of their character, 
ſold themſelves to the Ambitious; and Men 
who till then looked upon it as a matter of 
- indifference to live, if they did not live to 
command, in cool blood preferred Slavery 
to the charms of Liberty. Agitated by 
theſe violent ſhocks, the Empire could not 
long ſubſiſt; but It was not ſuſpected that 
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its deſtroyers were to be an obſcure people, 


till then unknown on the ſcene of the world. 


The Barbari.ns who inhabited the North, 
ſpread, like a torrent, on the Rhine, and 
afterwards in other countries. Temerity, 


which has almoſt always overturned empires, 


has almoſt always founded them. Had theſe 


new conquerors been only brave, people 


would not have deſpaired of oppoſing them; 
they were bold to raſhneſs, and thereby 


ſtruck an apprehenſion which made them 
be thought invincible, Fixed by terror or 


by victory in the fineſt provinces of Europe, 


theſe brigands introduced their manners in 


them. Void of any principles of ſociety 
and polity, they knew no law but that of 


Force. Their Head was properly only the 


General of their armies, and their govern- 
ment a military power, which is not eaſy to 
be defined. They had never any Laws, or 
they were broke with impunity, becauſe no 


one had ſufficient authority to maintain 
them. The faults of a Soldier were ſome- 
times puniſhed, thoſe of a Citizen were ſure 


to be overlooked. 


There have been Conquerors of fo much 


moderation, to ſubmit to the cuſtoms. of the 
| people 
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people they had reduced, when thoſe cuſ- 
toms were thought fyourable to the public 
utility. 'The Anglo-Saxons followed other 
maxims. To the title of Conquerors they 
were jealous to add that of Legiſlators, | To 
a ſcepter of iron they added a vicious go- 
vernment. They introduced into their new 
| conqueſts almoſt all- the cuſtoms received 
in their mother country. 
Their government was ier a Nies 
3 nor an Ariſtocraſy, nor a Democraſy; 
it was a ſtrange compoſition of all three. 
The king, the great men, and the people 
ſhared the authority. Oppoſite views al- 
ways prevented the three powers from unit- 
ing. Perſonal intereſt was the ſoul of all 
their councils, of all their reſolutions, of al! 
their enterpriſes. A government good in 
itſelf ſupports the weakneſs of the Sovereign, 
and this abuſed it; extinguiſhes civil con- 
tentions, and this kindled them; unites the 
different parties in a ſtate, and this divided 
them. The Anglo-Saxons were deceived 
in imagining that their polity would be more 
perfect in proportion as it was ſhared among 
ſeveral, The experience of every age ſhould 
have taught them, that this policy, inſtead 


of 
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of the advantages of the three forms of 
government, took in only their inconve- 

niencies. Such an equillbrium neceſſarily 
deſtroyed all ſubordinat on, and all harmony. 

Perhaps it was not poffible to eſtabliſh 
at that time a pure Monarchy; neither the 
Conquerors nor the Vanquiſhed, probably, 

had that gentleneſs of manners which this 
kind of rule requires. But had their leaders 
been men of diſcernment, they would have 
ſeen, that one of the three powers ought 
neceſſarily to rule, and the two others be 
deſtined to temper its authority, 

This ſyſtem, or, if you will, this con- 
fuſion of policy laſted fix hundred years. 
The Engliſh ſaw the government of their 
neighbours grow to perfection; but they 
did not change their principles. Employed 
in their private quarrels, and confined in 
their iſland, they had neither time to forget 
their laws, nor prudence to adopt the max- 
ims of other nations. The ſtate was agis 
tated by frequent revolutions. The ſeven 
kingdoms were reduced to one; the ſcepter 
of the Saxons paſſed into the hands of Da- 
niſh princes, and repaſſed into thoſe of the © 
Saxons : the Laws continued ſtill the ſame. 
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Incapable of bending, either by inſinuation 


or force, theſe Iſlanders obſtinately retained 
their polity. Softneſs of manners, and the 
ſcience of government made ly progreſs 


among them than 08 ny nation what- 


ever. 


The elend ion, the fal of ich an em- 


| bre was inavoidable. Edward the Confeſſor, 
a prince more ſimple than politic, more 
weak than generous, more indolent than 


active, whom legends have placed among 


the greateſt Saints, and Hiſtory among 
the moſt indifferent Monarchs, aſcending 
the throne of his fathers, prepared the way 


for a revolution. As Nature had not given 


him any thing of what makes a Hero, 
-the diſtreſſes he underwent in his youth, 


had not made him great; but they 


; og inſpired him with that virtue which 


s perhaps the moſt ſeldom ſeen on a 


3 Gratitude. Forced by the uſur- 


pation of the Danes to ſeek an aſylum in 


ſome foreign country, William the Baſtard, 


duke of Normandy, gave him that brifliant- 


reception, which ought to touch a good 


mind, but which charms too much a com- 


mon ſoul, and which perhaps would have 


humbled 
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humbled a generous mind, The Engliſh, 
weary of a forcign yoke, or from pure in- 
conſtancy, aſked the reſtcration of the 
royal line. The earl Goodwin, who ruled 
the ſtate, and who wanted to continue to 
rule 1t, made them chuſe Edward, whoſe 
character favoured his views. The new 
' monarch ſuffered in fact the ſceptre to be 
vilified; but he made proviſion for its paſ— 
ſing into ſuch hands as were capable of re- 
ſtoring all ts luſtre, 
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FIRST EPOCH. 
William I. ſurnamed the Baſtard, 
and afterwards the Conqueror, 


e bes Deſpotiſm in England, 
A. D. 1066. 


Vis E death of the laſt king of the 
Engliſh left the throne a prey to the 
ambition of three rivals, who had each ſome 
adyantages on his fide for aſcending it. Ed- 
gar was called to it by his birth ; Harold by 


a numerous party; William by the teſta- 
ment of the late king. The firſt was de- 


ſcended of the Monarchs of the country. 
The ſecond was ſon of an ambitious mini- 


ſter, who had prepared the way for his ele- 
vation, The third reigned in Normandy 


with great reputation and dignity, Edgar 
was cafily ſet aſide ; the royal blood, which 
ran in his veins, could not balance, in ſuch 


a tempeſtuous region as England, the forces 


of his competitors, who both deſerved to 


fway the ſceptre. Harold was the man in 
England moſt powerful, moſt feared, moſt 


eſtcemed, and yet moſt beloved. He had 
probity, 
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probity, but it was that probity which a 
private man, who aſpires to a throne, may 
have. Praiſes, careſſes, and ſervices coſt him 


nothing when they promoted his elevation 


he ſo artfully put the change on his creatures, 
that they thought him generous, whereas 
he was only ambitious. William was born 
great, had acquired much experience, and 


ſufficiently proved the favours of Fortune to 


make him hope for more. The ignominy 


of his birth expoſed his youth to the trea- 
chery of his competitors, the arms of his 


enemies, and the revolt of his ſubjects; but 


his courage and his talents were thereby more 


early diſplayed, and ſhone with the greater 


luſtre. Forced by circumſtances to a conti- 
nual exertion of his courage, his ſtrength, and 
his politics, he had the advantage to augment 
them; age did not leſſen them; and what 
Hiſtory has ſeldom occaſion to note, Wil- 
liam was advanced in years when he began 


to be a conqueror. 


Harold already wore the crown : this poſ- 
ſeſſion gave him the air of a legitimate 


prince, and threw the odious appearances of 
uſurper on whoever dared to diſpute it 


with him. William was not diverted from 
F his 


l 


Parliament of En gland. 
his enterpriſe by this obſtacle. A fleet 1 


ꝓdo fail carried him to the coaſt of Eng- 


land; 50,000 men, whom he had himſclf 


formed for war, followed him. His foot 
ſlipping as he was coming on ſhore, and 
falling on his face, he ſaw Superſtition 
alarmed with the preſage : : his preſence of 
mind turned the augury to his advantage: he : 
CcCiried out with a gaiety, that communicated 
itſelf to the moſt timid ; I fake poſſeſſion of 


England; it is mine, 1 [is e it with both my 


hands. After having burnt his veſſels, to 
leave his followers no reſource but their cou- 
rage, William went in queſt of the ene- 
my, to take advantage of the firſt ar- 
dour of armies that are led to conqueſt. 


Harold would have juſtified the eſteem, 


which the nation had honoured him with 
in raiſing him to the throne, had he avoided 


an engagement which his rival wanted to 


bring on; happily for the Normans, the 
Engliſh monarch conſulted more his valour 
than his prudence ; he might have conquered 


without drawing a ſword; he loſt his crown, 


his glory, and his life, fighting valiantly. 


The remains of the Engliſh army took 
refoge with precipitation within the walls of 


London J 
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16 The Hiſtory of the 


London, where they were deliberating with 
that confuſion which is always conſequent 


on a grievous and ſudden misfortune, when 


the approach of the victorious army fixed 


the irreſolution of the multitude, The 
lords, magiſtrates, and prelates then aſſem- 
| bled, unanimouſly conjured William to take 
the reins of government: this prince, feign- 


ing to forget the right which he had aſſerted 


* his conqueſt, ſeemed to heſitate 


whether he ſhould accept the throne. It 


was not owing to him, if they did not 
imagine he did violence to himſelf in 
putting on his head a crown for which he 
had encountered ſo many dangers, and ſhed 
ſo much blood. The run of hiſtorians re- 
late, that the Conqueror took an oath to 


hold the ſceptre on the ſame conditions as 


the Saxon kings, and to maintain the laws. 


This opinion is ſupported by William's 


character. He was too prudent to give ſuch 


early intimation to his new ſubjects of his 
inclination to eſtabliſh a deſpotic govern- 


ment, 


The moſt fortunate days of thoſe happy 
reigns which Hiſtory hath always propoſed 


as models, are much inferior to the perfect 


idea 


» 4 
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idea which is given us of the beginning of 


0 William's adminiſtration. England, always, 


or almoſt always, placed under an evil con- 
ſtellation, now received the benign influences 


of a more favourable planet; and the tran- 


quillity of this ſtate, hitherto fo violently 
agitated, ſeemed fixed on foundations to laſt 
for ever. The example of the head de- 
termined the behaviour of the members. 
| Every Norman, it is true, looked upon 
himſelf as the Conqueror of England; but 
this proud pretenſion was not accompanied 
by haugghtineſs, and only produced polite- 
neſs. The victorious troops treated the con- 
I people with a gentleneſs, which, to 
1 ſhame of humanity, has been ſeldom 
| ſeen in any age, but which in thoſe bar- 
barous times was unknown. Clear and 
| judicious laws inſured the happineſs of the 
138 and eſtabliſned order among the 
Normans. Ordonnances in moſt ſtates 
ſerve only for oſtentation; thoſe of the 
new king were ſolid ſupports of a perfect 
polity and equity. The happy experience 


0 b ſuch a wiſe and moderate government 
i extinguiſhed even to the alarms which a 
"i © conquered people always conceive for their 
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liberty. In the ſpace of a few months the 


Engliſh looked on the late revolutions as a 
ſignal favour from Heaven, which had led 


them to happineſs by a way that ought 
naturally to have deſtroyed it. 


When we conſider the humour of Wil- 
liam and the character of the Engliſh, we 


are not ſurpriſed that the mutual confidence 


which was the baſis of the public tranquil- 


lity, ſhould ceaſe; we can ſcarce conceive 
| how it could be eſtabliſhed. William was 
naturally diſtruſtful ; and his ſuſpicions fug- 


geſted to him injurious and. exceſſive pre- 
cautions to prevent any revolution. The 
Engliſh, always on their guard againſt the 


| beſt kings, were not to depend much on 


the word of an ambitious prince, who had 
juſt brought them under the yoke. The one 


Was ee, fevere, and was, beſides, excited 


to rigorous meaſures by the Normans, it 
being much more for their advantage to ſee 
the Engliſh ſubdued by force, than gained 


by mildneſs. The others not unfrequentiy 


confounded inflexibility with firmneſs, pride 
with courage, inſolence with liberty. The 
one ſide had contracted immenſe debts to 


defray the ee of the armament which 
had 


Parliament of England. 19 
had ſubdued the iſland; and they propoſed 
to pay thoſe debts, and ſatisfy their avarice 
at the expence of the vanquiſhed. The 
other ſide thought Wan ſufficiently 


unfortunate to be brought into ſubjection, 
without being farther obliged to laviſh their 


treaſure to a diſtant people whom they 
hated, William was greatly prepoſſeſſed 


in favour of the companions of his victories; 
and this prepoſſeſſion made him overlook 
the diſorders they were guilty of : the minds 


of the Engliſh could not fail to be embitter- 


ed againſt ſtrangers who had diſcovered ſu- 


perior courage and conduct. 


Theſe different diſpoſitions kindled a fame 


arhich put the kingdom ſeveral times in a 


combuſtion. The nation no longer looked 
on the moderation of the conquering king 


than as a ſtudied artifice to lull or ſeduce 


the multitude. Some flight commotions, 
ſecretly excited to keep up a ſpirit of ſe- 


dition among the people, were the fatal 


prelude of a more general and better ſup- 
ported revolution. Factions multiplied; 
they were ſucceſſively fomented by prince 


Edgar, the Danes, Scots, and one time 


even by the Normans, William appeared 
* C 2 quite 
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20 The Hiſtory of the 

quite himſelf on theſe occaſions. His pene- 
tration ſometimes foreſaw the ſtorms form- 
ing at a diſtance; the extent of his genius 
often found means to diſſipate them; the 
firmneſs of his courage always ſurmounted 
them. Every revolt added luſtre to his 
Glory, and weight to the Yoke of the 
Engliſh. 1 

The mind of the Monarch, however, 
was filled with ſuſpicions againſt his ſub- 
jects. He became habituated to look upon 
them as enemies the more exaſperate, that 
they had no ground for their enmity. He 
found that theſe Iſlanders were not made to 
be governed by the ordinary ways of pru- 
dence, and that it was more difficult to re- 
ſtrain, than to reduce them. He went ſo 
far as to perſuade himſelf that he had form- 
ed a wrong judgment of the character of 
the people whom he had ſubdued. His 
maxim was, that the Engliſh ought to be 
managed with firmneſs ; and being naturally 
too rigorous, he looked on the conduct he 
had obſerved in the beginning of his reign, 
as improper, William from this time ruled 
no more with the ſceptre, but with the 
tword. The n of conqueſt was carried 
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as far as it would go. He ſtript the En- 


eliſh of their privileges, ſeized their effects, 


and gave them other laws. Arbitrary power 
was eſtabliſhed in its full extent; and a peo- 
ple who wanted to ſhake off the authority 


of the laws, were forced to groan under 
W rule. 
One muſt be an Engliſhman, not to 


reckon William the Conqueror one of the 


few kings who have done honour to the 


| throne. In whatever age he had lived, he 


would have been a great man ; in thoſe 
barbarous times in which he had his birth, 
he was a prodigy. He had all the ſhining 
qualities which dazzle the eyes of the mul- 
titude; an air of dignity, which beſpeaks a 
Hero, or a prince whom Heaven plainly 
intended ſhould riſe to be one; a ſtrength 


of body, which excited admiration and 


ſurpriſe ; a valour which deſpiſcd and ſur- 
mounted the greateſt dangers; a good for- 
tune, which knew no reverſe, nor cven 


any advantages but what were conſiderable. 


He merited, however, the admiration of 
poſterity by talents more rare and valuable. 
Thoſe who know William only by his 
ſucceſſes, are not the perſons who eſteem 


os 12 * him 
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him moſt. His character diſplays - itſelf 
more fully to thoſe who weigh the obſtacles 
he had to ſurmount in founding his new 
empire, He was obliged to have a right, 
either real, or apparent; this he procured by 
his addreſs: he was obliged to blind the 
eyes of France with reſpect to the conſe- 
quences of his expedition; he lulled it a- 
ſleep by his compliances : he was obliged 
to make the neighbouring princes come into 
his views; he brought them into them ” 
his inſinuation: he was obliged to 
cure the ſupport of the court of "xg 0 
powerful in thoſe ages of ignorance; he 
gained it by promiſes: he was obliged to 
prevent the diſtruſt of a rival already 
crowned; he aſtoniſhed him by his cele- 
rity: he was obliged to conquer a great 
kingdom with a force not numerous; he 
effected it by his boldneſs: he was obliged 
to prevent or break the conſpiracies which 
were daily formed either againſt his au- 
thority or his perſon ; he ſucceeded therein 
by his diligence : he was obliged to inſure 
the obedience of the Engliſh, as it was 
dangerous to truſt to 2 affection; he 
18 it by ne deſpotiſm. Satire has 


drawn 
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drawn this great prince in the moſt odious | 
cColcurs. It is nevertheleſs true, that the 


# Nation which deteſts him, owes to him 
her glory. Unknown or deſpiſed hitherto 


in Europe, the Engliſh now began to make 


a confiderable figure by their learning, 
their power, their commerce, and their 
- conqueſts, 
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SECOND EPOCH. 


King John, ſurnamed Lackland, de- 


grades the royal authority, by grant 
ing the grand charter in 1215. 


HESE valuable advantages did not _ 
| make the Engliſh forget that they 


had been free. We accuſtom ourſelves to 


the yoke when it is formed inſenſibly; ſud- 
den " defootifin revolts us. The ſhocks 


which the ſtate felt at this time unhappily 
make us think that a prince and his ſubjects 


have contrary intereſts. 'The Engliſh made 
this deſtructive error the principle of their 
conduct. Scarce was the Conqueror in his 
grave, when they tumultuouſly demanded 


the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient cuſtoms. 
His immediate ſucceſſors amuſed the nation, 


William II. by great promiſes, Henry . 
by a charter, which was never executed. 


The laws impoſed by the Conqueror gra- 


dually acquired ſtrength; they ſeemed to be 


eſtabliſhed on very ſolid foundations when 
John Lackland aſcended the throne. 


This 
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This prince, whom his troubles, crimes, 


and misfortunes have rendered nom Was 
equally deficient in the virtues which adorn 
a diadem or a private ſtation; and poſſeſſed 


the vices of every e ee of life. He 


had no wit but to hurt, no fire but to 
embroil, no courage but to deſtroy. War 


and peace were equally a burden to him. 


By his imprudence he entered into every 


affair of importance, and by his! incapacity 


always extricated himſelf ſhamefully. He 


deſpiſed future misfortunes, but was depreſ- 
ſed by preſent evils. When he ſhed blood, 
it was leſs from cruelty than to ſhew his: 
power. Proſperity and adverſity equally 
leflened him, the one by elevating, and the 
other by depreſſing him too much. The 
means he made ule of to draw money from 
his people, made him be thought avaricious, 
he was rather laviſh. Io great wickedneſs 
he joined ſo much ſtupidity, that he never 


| A made any advantage of his crimes. ' Void 
pf all ſentiments of religion and honour, 


he was as much at a loſs in affairs that re- 
quired addreſs and expedients, as if he had 
been only lollicitous to act with net. 


Such 


* 
— — —— 


26 The Hiſtory of the 
Such was the Engliſh monarch who ſuf- 
fered the dangerous factions, which had ſo 
long agitated the throne, to recover new life. 
From a contempt of his perſon, which a 
thouſand horrors inſpired, they procceded 
to a contempt of his dignity. It was de- 
termined that it ſhould be depreſſed, to erect 
liberty, or rather, independency, on its ruins, 
The Barons who formed this deſign, were 
preciſely the only men in the nation who 
had no right, not even the leaſt ſhadow of 
any, to demand the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Saxon laws digeſted by Edward the Con- 
feſſor. They were deſcendants of the firſt 
Normans, in whoſe favour theſe laws had 
been abrogated. The Conqueror had ſtript 
the Engliſh of all their fiefs, to give them 
to the lords of his party who had followed 
him to England. If William had no right 
to change the government, the barons were 
uſurpers ; if he had a right, it was unjuſt in 
the barons to want to reſtore it. As they 
were emboldened by the weakneſs of the 
prince, and not by the juſtice of their cauſe, 
they perſiſted in their claims, and put car- 
dinal Langton, — of Canterbury, at 
their head. — 
This 
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Parliament of England. 27 
This prelate, a factious and violent man, 
woas born for the part which he was going 
to act. To the duplicity of an artful cour- 
„tete de joined all the boldneſs of a wick- 
1e ecclefiaſtic; and to the political intereſt 
which united the conſpirators, he added the 
religious bond of a ſolemn oath. He gave 
new ardour to the league by his character, 
e and furniſhed them with new pretexts by his 
O a addreſs in recovering the charter of Henry I. 
f | already forgot, by which the laws of St. 
e Edward were confirmed. 
V ben the deſign was pretty well W | 
ſt and their meaſures properly taken, they 
ad  havghtily laid their proud pretenſions before 
pt their king, ſurpriſed and irritated at ſuch a 
2 proceeding: he aſked ſome time to con- 
ider of them, His anſwer was ſuch as was 
expected, and ſuch as they ought to have 
expected. The traitors, ſaid he, have for- 
got to demand my crown, Let them not ex- 
ne * to extort from me privileges which would 
5 maße me their Aae. I am Ling, and will 
aſe, continue to be ſo. 
ar- his denial was the Gonal for war. The 
barons formed ſome enterpriſes which ſuc- 
2 ceded, The city of London entered into 
1 the 
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the confederacy; 5 and it was reſolved to be- 
ſiege the king in the tower. While pre- 
parations were making for this ſiege, circu- 
lar letters were wro e to all the lords of the 
king's party, and to thoſe who were ſtill 
neutcr, acquainting them in plain terms, 
that if they did not join in the common 
cauſe, no meaſures would be kept with 
them. The menace fully ſacceeded. The 


king ſaw himſelf univerſally abandoned, and 


this defection rendered him weak or trac- 
table. Hs gave notice to the lords that he 
was diſpoſed to grant their demands. A 
meeting was held to conclude the impor- 
tant affair. The act which was drawn up, 
was called Magna Charta, and has ſerved 
for a pretext to all the civil wars which have 
ſince rent England. Here follows that cele- 
brated piece. 


The Charter of Liberties, or the Great 
Charter, granted by Ki ing John to 
bis Subjects in the year 1255. 
OHN by the grace of God king of 

J England, &c. To the Archbiſhops, Bi- 

ſhops, Earls, Barons, &c. Know ye, that 

| | We, 


Ge- ; 7 


10 
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We, in the preſence of God, and for the 
health of our ſoul, and the le of our an- 
ceſtors and heirs, and to the honour of God, 
and the exaltation of holy church, and a- 
mendment of our kingdom, by advice of 


our venerable fathers, Scephen archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, primate of all England, and 

cardinal of the holy Roman church; Heory 
archbiſhop of Dublin, William biſhop " 
London, and others our' liegemen ; have, 
in the firſt place, granted to God; and by 

this our preſent charter, confirmed for us and | 
our heirs for e ever, 


1. 
That the church of England ſhall be free, 


. and enjoy her rights entire and liberties invio- 


lable. And we will have them fo to be ob- 
ſerved, that it may appear from hence, that 
the freedom of elections, which was reck⸗ 
oned moſt neceſſary for the church of Eng- 
land, and which we granted and confirmed 
1 our charter, before the diſcord between 
us and our barons, was granted of mere 
free will; which charter we ſhall obſerve, 


and do will it to be faithfully Served ty 
our * heirs for e ever. 


II. We 
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II. 


We have alſo granted to all the freemen of 
our kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, 
all the under-written liberties, to have and 
to hold, they and their heirs, of us and our 
3 e e 


1 


If any of our earls, barons, or others, 
who hold of us in chief by military ſervice, 
ſhall die, and at the time of his death his 
heir ſhall be of full age to enter on his fief, 
ſuch heir ſhall only pay the antient tax; that 


is to fay, the heir of an earl, for a whole 


earl's barony, by a hundred marcs ; the heir 
of a baron, for a whole barony, by a hun- 
dred ſhillings; and he that oweth leſs ſhall 


give leſs, according to the antient cuſtom of 


But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under 


age, his lord, of whom he holds his fie, 


ſhall not have the wardſhip of him before 
he hath received his homage ; and after ſuch 


heir ſhall attain to the age of twenty one, 
he ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of his inheri 


tance, without paying any fine to the lord ; 


yetſothatif he be made a knight while under 


age, 
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5 age, his lands ſhall remain, nevertheleſs, in 
the cuſtody of the lord „ until the aſoreſaid | 


The wardens of the land of ſuch heir, 


who ſhall be under age, ſhall take of the 
land cf ſuch heir only reaſonable iſſues, rea- 
| ſonable cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices (a), 


and that without deſtruction and waſte of 
the men or things: and if we ſhall commit 
the guardianſhip of thoſe lands to the ſheriff, 


or any other, who is anſwerable to us for 


the iſſues of the land, and if he ſhall make 


deſtruction and waſte upon the ward-lands, 


we will compel him to give fatisfa&tion, 
and the land ſhall be committed to lawful 
and diſcreet tenants of that fee, who ſhall 
be anſwerable for the iſſues to us, or to him 


whom we ſhall w_ 


(a) By iſſues, are meant, the rents and profits iſ- 
ſuing out, or coming of the lands or tenements of the 


ward. By cuſtoms, things due by cuſtom or preſcrip- 


tion, and appendant to the lands or tenements in ward; 
as advowſons, commons, ſtray, &c. alſo fines of te- 
nants by copy of court - roll. By ſervices, the drudge- 
ry and | Labour due from copy- wenden to their lords. 


b LI 2 The 
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VI. 


The wardens of the lands ſhall keep up 


and maintain the houſes, parks, warrens, 
ponds, mills, and other things pertaining 


to the land, out of the iſſues of the ſame 
land; and ſhall reſtore to the heir, when he 
comes of full age, his whole land ſtocked 
with ploughs and carriages, according as 
the time of wainage ſhall require, and the 
iſſues of the land can reaſonably bear. And 


all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſ- 


todies of vacant archbiſhopricks, biſhop- 
ricks, priories, abbeys, churches, except 
that theſe wardſhips are not to be fold. 


VII. 
| Heirs ſhall be married according to their 


rank, and before matrimony be contracted, 
thoſe who are neareſt to the heir in blood | 


ſhall be made acquainted with it. 
VIII. 
A 8 aſter the death of her tat 


ſhall forthwith, and without any difficulty, 
have liberty to marry, and have her inheri- 
tance; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing for her 


dower, or this liberty to marry, or her in- 
heritance which her huſband and ſhe held at 


the day of his death: and ſhe may remain 


in 
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Parliament of England. 33 
in the manſion-houſe of her huſband, forty 


3 s after his death; within which term her 
ren. ſhall be aſſig ned, if it was not aſſign- 


ed before. But if the manfion-houſe was a 
| fortified caſtle, a complete houſe. ſhall be 


provided for her, where ſhe may live decent- 
ly, till her dower be aſſigned; and ſhe ſhall, 


in the mean time, have a competent main- 


tenance out of the common revenue of her 


and her deceaſed huſband. The dower ſhall | 


be ſettled at the third part of all her huſ- 
band's lands, unleſs it was ſettled at leſs by 
the marriage contract. 
IX. 
No widow ſhall be compelled, by ſeizing 
her goods, to marry herſelf ſo long as ſhe 


has a mind to live without a huſband. But 


yet ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe will not 
marry without our aflent, if ſhe holds of 
us; or without the conſent of the lord of 


whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another. 


* © 
Neither we nor our bailiffs ſhall ſeize any 
land, or rent, for any debt, ſo long as there 
ſhall be chattels of the debtor's upon the 
premiſes, ſufficient to pay the debt, and the 


© debtor be ready to ſatisfy it. Nor ſhall the 


D ſureties 
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 fureties of the debtor be diſtrained, ſo long 
as the principal debtor is ſufficient for the 
payment of the debt. 
+ 3 

And if the principal debtor fail in the 
payment of the debt, not having where- 
withal to pay it, or will not diicharge it 
when he is able, then the ſureties ſhall an- 


ſwer the debt, and if they will, they ſhall 


have the lands and rents of the debtor. un- 
til they ſhall be ſatisfied for the debt which 
they paid for him; unleſs the principal deb- 
tor can ſhew himſelf acquitted thereof, 
againſt the ſaid ſureties. 


XII. 


If any one have borrowed any thing of 


the Jews, more or leſs, and dies before the 
debt be ſatisfied, there ſhall be no intereſt 
paid for that debt, fo long as the heir is un- 
der age, of whomſoever he may hold: and 


if the debt falls into our hands, we will take 


| only the chattel mentioned in the charter or 
inſtrument, 


XIII. 


And if any one ſhall die indebted to the 


Jews, his wife ſhall have her dower, and 


pay nothing of that debt; and if the de- 
5 2 ceaſed 
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ceaſed left children under age, they ſhall 


have neceſſaries provided for them accord- 


ing to the real eſtate of the deceaſed, and 


out of the reſidue the debt ſhall be paid; 
ſaving however the ſervice of the lords. In 
like manner let it be with the debts due to 
other perſons than Jews. 


"HIV. - 
No Scutage (b) or aid ſhall be impoſed i in 


our kingdom, unleſs by the common coun- 
cil of our kingdom, except to redeem our 
perſon, and to make our eldeſt fon a knight, 


and once to marr y our eldeſt daughter ; ; and 
for this there ſhall "7 be paid a reaſonable 


on | 


| XV. 

10 like manner It ſhall be concerning the 

| vids of the city. of London, which ſhall 
| have all its antient liberties, and free cuſtoms, 


1 1 as well by land as by water. 


(b) Scutage was Hilary ſervice, due to the king 


$i from the tenants in chief. It is to be underſtood allo 
of what the feudataries paid the king in lieu of that 
8 ſervice, and likewiſe of the tax which was impoſed on 
= tach vaſſal for the ſervice of the publick. 


N22 XVI. 
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XVI. 
Furthermore, we will and grant that all 


other cities and burroughs, and towns, and 


| barons of the cinque ports, ſhall have all 
their liberties and free cuſtoms; and ſhall 
| ſend deputies to the common council of the 
kingdom to ſettle the aſſeſſment of their 


aids, — 75 in the three caſes mentioned N 


Art. XIV. 
| XVII. 


And for the aſſeſſing of Scutages we ſhall 
cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, abbots, earls, and great barons of the 


realm ſingly by our letters. 
XVIII. 


And forthermore de tall ent ts: * 


ſummoned in general by our ſheriffs,and bai- 


ifs, all others who hold of us in chief, forty | j 


days (before their meeting) at leaſt, to a 


certain place; and in all letters of ſach 
ſummons, we will declare the cauſe of the 


ſummons. 

And ſummons being thus made, the bu- 
ſineſs ſhall proceed on the day appointed, 
according to the advice of ſuch as 1 * 


p ww | 
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be preſent, although all, that were ſum- 


moned, come not. 


XX, 
"We will not for the future grant to any 
chat he may take aid of his own 


os tne unleſs to ranſom his body; 


and to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and 


once to marry his eldeſt daughter; and for 
| this there ſhall wT be * a reaſonable 


No man's goods ſhall be diſtrained, to 


© compel him to perform more ſervice for a 


knight's fee, or other free tenement, than is 
due from thence. 416627 : 
XXII. 

The court of common pleas hall not 
follow our perſon, but ſhall be holden in 
ſome certain place: trials upon the w its of 


2 4 novel diſſeiſin, and of mort d anceſtor, and of 
Aarreine preſentment (c), ſhall be taken but 


(e) A writ of afſize of novel diſſeiſin lies, where a 


"ha tenant, for ever, or for life, is put out and diſſeiſcd 
of his lands or tenements, rents, common of paſture, 
common way, or of an office, toll, &c. that he may 
7} recover his right. A writ of mort d'anceflor, is that 


D 3 | in 
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in their proper counties and after this mane 


ner: We, or (if we ſhall be out of the 


realm) our chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend two 


juſticiaries through every county four times 


a year; who with the four knights, choſen 

out of every ſhire by the people, ſhall hold 

the ſaid aſſizes in the county, on the . 
and at the place, appointed. 
XXIII. 

The matters which cannot be determin- 

ed at one aſſize, cannot be tried in another 


place of the circuit of the ſame judges; and 


ſuch matters, as, by reaſon of their difficul- 


np aaron decided by thoſe judges, ſhall 


be e the court of king's bench. | 
XXIV. 


All matters relating to the darriene pre- 


ſentment to churches ſhall be brought to the 
king s bench, and there determined, 


Which lies where any of ; man's near enden die, 


ſeized of lands, rents, or tenements, and after their 


deaths a ſtranger ſeizes upon them. A writ of darreine 


preſentment lies, where a man and his anceſtors have 
preſented to a church, and after it is become void, a 


ſtranger preſents thereto, whereby the d lk 
right ; is bude | 
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ſſtmall fault, but for a great crime, and in 


proportion to the heinouſneſs of it, ſaving 
to him the means of his livelihood; Abd af- 
ter the ſame manner a merchant, ſaving to 


him what is neceſſary to carry on his com- 
A 
1 „ 2 Rue. 


Anda villain ſhall be amerced = "We ils . 
ſame manner, ſaving to him his carts and 
implements of huſbandry, if he falls under 
our mercy ; and none of the aforeſaid amer- 
ciaments ſhall be aſſeſſed but by the oath of 
twelve reputed honeſt men of the neigh- 
bourhood, 60 © 
| XXVII. 

Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but 


$ 1 by their peers, and accorging to the quality 


: | of the offence. .. 
7 XXVI II. 
Ft No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced 

net to the value of his eccleſiaſtical 

e but according to his lay-tenement, 


1 and the l of his offence. 
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Neither a town, nor any perſon, hall be 


diſtrained to ks bridges over rivers, un- 


bound to do it, | 
XX. 
No river, for the future, ſhall be im- 
banked, but what was imbanked in the 
time of Henry I, 

XXXI. 


No ſheriff, conſtable (e), coroners, or 


crown. 
, 
All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and 
trethings, ſhall ſtand at the old ferm, with- 


lands. 

XXXIII. 
1 any one that holds of us a lay fee, dies, 
and the ſheriff or our bailiff bring proof 70 
the debt due to us from the ef 
{hall be lawful for the heriff or our dag 
to attach and regiſter the chattels of the de- 


(e) Conſtable is here taken for conſtable of a caſtle. 
They were men in ancient times of account and authority. 


ceaſed 


leſs that ar and of right they are 


other our bailiffs, ſhall hold pleas of the 


out any increaſe, except in our demeſne 


%*"E 
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in forty days. 
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ceaſed found upon his lay fee, to the value 


of the debt, by the view of lawful men, ſo 
as nothing be removed until our whole debt 


be paid; and the reſt ſhall be left to the 


executors to fulfil the will of the deceaſed: 
and if there be nothing due from him to us, 
all the chattels ſhall remain to the deceaſed, 


\ Having to his wife and children their reaſon- 
able ſhares. 


XXXIV. 

If any freeman dies inteſtate, his chattels 
ſnall be diſtributed by the hands of his 
neareſt relations and friends, by view of the 


church, ſaving to every one his debts, which 
the deceaſed owed. 


EIS e. 
No conſtable nor bailiff of ours ſhall take 


corn or other chattels of any man, who is 
not of the town where the caſtle is, unleſs he 
> preſently gives him money for it, or hath re- 


ſpite of payment from the ſeller. But if the 
ſeller be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay him 


I. 

No conſtab:e ſhall diſtrain any . to 
give money for caſtle-guard, if he himſelf 
thall do it in his own perſon, or by another 


able 
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able man in caſe he ſhall be dine n any 
reaſonable cauſe, _ 
XXXVII. 


And if we ſhall lead him, or if we thall 
| ſend him, into the army, he ſhall be free, 
for the time he ſhall be in the ay iron 


caſtle-guard, for his fee. 
. NXXVUL. 


No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 
ſhall take horſes or carts to carry our bag- 
gage, without paying according to the rate 


anciently appointed, that is to ſay, fora cart 


and two horſes, ten pence a day; and for a 
cart with three horſes fourteen pence a day. 


XXXIX. 


No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſon, or knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken 
by our officers ; neither ſhall we or our of- 


ficers take any man's timber for our caſtles, 


or other uſes, unleſs by the conſent of the = 


owner of the timber. carey 
1. 
We will 1 retain the lands of thoſe that are 


convicted of felony but one year and a day, 


and then they ſhall be n. to che lord 
of the fee. 


* 


8 l 


"a upon the ſea- coaſt. 


f 1 f 1 | whole kingdom, . 
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ALI. 


All wares for the time to come ſhall be 


73” gg. . 
3 . 
3 2 — > 

: 3 


5 demoliſhed in the rivers of Thames and 


Medway, and throughout all * ex- 


XLII. 

The writ, which is called Præcipe (e), for 

the future, ſhall not be granted, whereby a 

freeman may loſe his cauſe, | 

1 oy XLIII. 

There ſhall be one meaſure of wine and 
one of ale, through our whole realm, and 
one meaſure of corn: that is to fay, t the 

nee and one breadth of cloth, 
that is to ſay, two ells within the liſt; and 
the weights ſhall be the ſame through the 


XILIV. 


From henceforward nothing ſhall be given 8 


or taken for a writ of nee (f), from 


"0 ©) The writ called Præcipe quod reddat from the | 

WF words in it, has ſeveral uſes. It ſignifies in ge- 
erat an order from the king, or ſome court of juſtice, 
to put in poſſeſſion one that complains of having been 
© unjuſtly outed, 


P45 This was a writ Girefted to the ſerif, to en- 


him 
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him that deſires an inquiſition of life or limbs, 


but ſhall be granted gratis, and not denied, 
XLV. 
If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 
ſocage, or burgage (g), and holds lands of 


another by military ſervice, we will not 1 
buave the wardſhip of the beir or land, which 
belongs to anocher man's fee, by reaſon of 3 


what he holds of us by fee-farm. ſocage or 
burgage : nor will we have the wardſhip of 
the fee-farms, ſocage or burgage, unleſs the 


fe- farm is bound to perform military ſervice. 


| XLVI. 
We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, 


nor of any land, which he holds of another 
by military ſervice, by reaſon of any petit- 
ſerjeanty he holds of us, as by the ſervice _ 
of giving us daggers, arrows, or the like, 


quire, whether a man committed to priſon on ſuſpicion * 


of murder, was committed on juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, 


or only out of malice and ill-will. 


(g) To hold in fee-farm, is when there i is ſome rent 
reſerved by the lord upon the creation of the tenancy. 


In ſocage, upon condition of plowing the lord's land, 


and doing other inferior offices of huſbandry : and in 


burgage, when the inhabitants of a borough held their | 1 


tenements of the king at a certain rent. 


XLVII 


| duced to prove it. 


0 0 land. 


4 we 15 
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EB A 
No bailiff for the future ſhall compel any 


by man to purge himſelf by oath, upon bis dag! 


_ accuſation, without credible witneſſes pro- > 


XVIII. 
No freeman ſhall be taken, or impriſoned, 


a or diſſeiſed of his freehold, or liberties, or 


| free cuſtoms, or out-lawed, or baniſhed, or 
any ways deſtroyed ; unleſs by the legal 
deten of his peers, or Yr by the law of the 


XLIX. 
We will ſell to no man, we will deny no 
man, nor delay, rig nor juſtice. 


* 
Al merchants, unleſs they be publickly 


prohibited, ſhall have ſafe and ſecure con- 


C duct to go out of, and to come into England; 
fand to ſtay there, and to paſs as well by 
4 2 and as by water, to buy and ſell by the an- 


"if ient and allowed cuſtoms, without any 


evil tolls, except in time of war, or when 


be” _ they ſhall be of any nation in war with us. 


LI. 
And if there ſhall be found any ſuch in 


A Jour land in the beginning of a war, they 
_— ſhall 
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ſhall be attached; without damage to their 
bodies or goods, until it may be known un- 
to us, or our chief juſticiary, how our mer- 
chants be treated in the nation at war with 
us; and if ours be ſafe thee, — ſhall be 
ſafe in our land; : 
11 ſhall "DM lawful for the time to come, for 
any one to go out of our kingdom, and re- 
turn ſafely and ſecurely by land or by water, 
ſaving his allegiance to us; unleſs in time 


of war, by ſome ſhort ſpace, for the com- 


mon benefit of the kingdom; except pri- 
ſoners and out-laws (according to the bh 
of the land) and people in war with us, 
and merchants who ſhall be 1 in ſuch condition 
as is above-mentioned, | 


LIII. 


If any man holds of any e as of the 
| honour o Wallingford, Nottingham, Bo- 


lo gne, Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats which 
are in our hands, and are baronies, and dies, 
his heir ſhall not give any other relief, nor 
perform any other ſervice to us than he 
would to the baron, if the barony were in 
poſſeſſion of the baron; we will hold it 
after the ſame manner the baron held it. 


Nor 


1 
id 4 


9 
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* 


4 Nor will we, by reaſon of ſuch barony or 
x eſcheat, have any eſcheat or wardſhip of 
any of our men, unleſs he that held the 


batony or eſcheat, held of us in chief elſe- 
here. | EE 1 
LIV. 
Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, 


« 
PSY 
> 


"3g 


} 
8 
by 


3 from henceforth ſhall not come before our 
1 juſticiaries of the foreſt upon ſummons; but 
ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for 
4 > any that were attached for ſomethin 8 con- 
: Perning the foreſt. 


9 All woods that Kae bech taken into the i 
| 1 foreſts. by king Richard our brother, ſhall 


3 ſforthwvich be laid out again, unleſs they were 


walls 7. 
No freemen for the future ſhall give or ſell 


any more of his land, but fo that out of the 


geſidue, the ſervice due to the lord of the 
* may be ſufficiently performed. 


LVII. 


3 he All barons, who are founders of abbeys, 
4 ind have charters of the kings of England 
4 Y . the ad vowſon, or are entitled to it by 


ancient 
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ſhall be attached; without damage to their 
bodies or goods, until it may be known un- 
to us, or our chief juſticiary, how our mer- 
chants be treated in the nation at war with 


us; and if ours be ſafe there, * ſhall be 


ſafe in our land. 9 5 
LIL. 


It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for 
any one to go out of our kingdom, and re- 
turn ſafely and ſecurely by land or by water, 
faving his allegiance to us; unleſs in time 


of war, by ſome ſhort ſpace, for the com- 
mon benefit of the kingdom; except pri- 

ſoners and out-la ws (according to the WE 
of the land) and people in' war with us, 


and merchants who ſhall be 1 in ſuch condition 


as 18 above · mentioned. 
„ n, 
If any man holds of any eſcheat, as of che 
honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bo- 
logne, Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats which 


are in our hands, and are baromes, and dies, 


his heir ſhall not give any other relief, nor 
perform any other ſervice to us than he 
would to the baron, if the barony were in 


poſſeſſion of the baron; we will hold it 


after the ſame manner the baron held it. 


Nor 
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Nor will we, by reaſon of ſuch barony or 
eſcheat, have any eſcheat or wardſhip of 
any of our men, unleſs he that held the 
batony or eſcheat, held of us in chief elſe- 
where. ; 

EIV. 
Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, 
| from henceforth ſhall not come before our 


4 4 Yin of the foreſt upon ſummons ; but 
ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for 


any that were ed for ſomethin 80 con- 
— 8 the foreſt, A 

Av. 

All woods that have been taken into the 


L foreſts, by king Richard our brother, ſhall 


forthwith be laid out again, unleſs they were 
our demeſne lands. 


EN. 
No freemen for the future ſhall give or ſell 


3 any more of his land, but ſo that out of the 


reſidue, the ſervice due to the lord of the 


ſee may be ſufficiently performed. 


1 | CLF EPL uL 
All barons, who are founders of abbeys, 


and have charters of the kings of England 
bor the advowſon, or are entitled to it by _ 


ancient 


— 
9 3 


upon the appeal of a woman, for the death 
of any other man than her huſband. 
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holden, but from month to month; and 
where there uſed to be a greater interval, let 
it be ſo continued. 9 


keep his turn in the hundred oftener than 7 
twice in a year, that is, once after Eaſter, 
and once after Michaelmaſs, and only in the 
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ancient tenure, may have the cuſtody of 
them, when void, as they ought to have. 


LVIII. 
No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned, 


LIX. ; 
No county-court for the future ſhall be 


Neither any ſheriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall 7 


accuſtomed place; and the view of Frank- 


pledge ſhall be held after Michaelmaſs, with- 


out oppreſſion, and ſo that every one ſhal! 


have his liberties, which he had and was 
Wont to have in the time of king Henry 
our grandfather, or ſuch as he obtained 
afterwards. 1 8 VP 


om . 
But the view of Frank- pledge ſhall be ſo 
made, that our peace may be kept, and 4 
that the tything be full, as it was wont * be. 
XII. 


\ 
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LXII. = 

And the ſheriffs ſhall not ſeek cauſes to 

oppreſs any one, but ſhall be content with 

„ _— what the Merit was wont to have for mak - 

ing his view in the time of king Henry I. 

7 LXIII. 2 
= For the time to come it ſhall not be law- 
ful for any man to give his land to a reli- 
© gious houſe, ſo as fo take it again, and hold 
it of that houſe, 


© 


* 
of 


ED LXIV. 

5 Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious 

. 0 1 5 to receive land, ſo as to grant it to 
him again of whom they received it, to 
hold of him. If any man for the future 
*Z ſhall ſo give his land to a religious houſe, 
and be convicted thereof, his gift ſhall be 
void, and the land ſhall be forfeited to the 
2 lord of the fee, 
3 | LXV. 

= Scutage for the future ſhall not be taken 
as it was uſed to be taken in the time of 
Henry I, The ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man, 


but be content with what he was wont to 
have. 


> 
. 1 


3 EXVI. 
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LXVI. 

All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
which we have granted, to be holden in our 
kingdom, as much as it belongs to us to- 
wards our people; all our ſubjects, as well 
clergy as laity, ſhall obſerve as far as they are 


concerned, towards their dependents. 


LXVII. 
Saving to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
priors, templars, hoſpitallers, earls, barons, 
knights, and all others, as well eccleſiaſticks 


as eie the . and free cuſtoms 
which they had before. 


Theſe being witneſſes, &c. 


WE may make two important obſerya- 


tions on this grand charter: the firſt, that 
the privileges contained in it are a _— 


ſion on the part of the king, as is noted, 
expreſs terms, in the beginning of the Fq 
the ſecond, that theſe privileges regard only 
the liberty of the ſubje&, and an exemp- 


tion from any extraordinary tax without the 


conſent of the barons. 
It is not eaſy to conceive, and impoſſible 
to expreſs, what paſted 1 in the king's breaſt, 


when 


229 
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2 when he ſeriouſly reflected on the meanneſs 
he had juſt been guilty of. Indebted to his 

anceſtors for his glory, and accountable to 
his deſcendants for his authority, he was diſ- 
tracted to think that by one ſtep he had 


1 2 * blaſted the one, and ruined the other. De- 
3 4 void of any fear of crimes, this prince was 
2 afraid of infamy. His own blood, or that 
of his enemies was to re-eſtabliſh bis reputa- 
x tion, He had ſworn his own diſhonour, 


he ſwore much more ſincerely his revenge. 
Innocent III. that haughty pontiff who 
1 every virtue but thoſe of his ſtation, 
became his reſource. The heads of ihe 
| church had for a conſiderable time wickedly 
broke through the limits preſcribed them 


. 1 1 Heaven. Weary of ediſying the uni- 


verſe by their Piety, they began to aſtoniſh 
it by their Ambition. They ruled Chriſ- 
tendom according to the ſport of their 
e they regarded thrones as ſimple 
© fiefs of their Tiara; and modern Rojne with 
1 her Bulls wanted to diſpoſe of kingdoms as 


Þ arbitraril y as ancient Rome had done with her 


Armies. By theſe odious ptetenfions was 
1 the conduct of the court of Rome regulated. 
7 1 Thoſe kings who had magnanimity enough 
Y FE 2 t 0 
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to ſupport the rights of their crown, were 


excommunicated, depoſed, and their ſubjects 
freed from their oaths of allegiance. The 


precious bond which unites ſovereigns and 
their people, was broken, and in their 
maſters nations now beheld tyrants. The 


crowns of the greateſt monarchs tottered 


on their heads, and the days of the beſt 


kings were in danger, A revolt ſupport- 
ed by religious motives, and inſured of 


impunity, knows no bounds, King John 
himſelf had experienced all theſe horrors. 
Chance orhisown imprudence had embroiled 
him with Innocent; to make up the difference 
it had coſt him his independency. It was 
by ſubmitting his Perſon and his Crown to 
the Holy See that he emerged from the 


abyſs into which the thunders of the pope 
and the ſuperſtition of the people had thrown 


him: London became tributary to Rome. 


The king, whoſe deſpair compoſed all 


his policy, ſought in the paſt evil a remedy 


for his preſent ſituation. A diſtant maſter 


OT 
 _—_— 
wore - is 


appeared to him leſs odious than a multitude RF 
of domeſtic tyrants. He repreſented the 


enterpriſes of the barons, to the pope, as an 


encroachment on the rights of the court 
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4 of Rome. Innocent ſeldom quitted the 
2 glaive: he made uſe of it againſt the rebels, 
7 whom he excommunicated; and abſolved 


the oppreſſed monarch from the promiſes 


and oaths which violence had extorted from 
him. John counted much on theſe ex- 
communications, and ſtill more on an armed 
force. His character and ſituation drew 
about him the banditti of all Europe, whom 
he flattered with views of very conſiderable 
2 ſettlements, and who promiſed themſelves 
an WN booty. With theſe troops, who 
were ſuch as it behoved him to have, this 

prince carried fire and ſword into all parts 
The Engliſh lords, who, in commencing 
6 the war, had foreſeen every thing but this 
deluge of foreigners, were fully ſenſible of 
the danger of their ſituation. What muſt 
their embarras, or rather their deſpair, have 
been, when they aſked France for a maſter 
and an avenger ? Philip the Auguſt reigned 
there with a dignity unknown ſince Charle- 
magne. This prince was more than a con- 
X queror, he was a great king, He is re- 
$ | proached with having committed ſome miſ- 
TY takes at the head of. his armies ; he never 
E: | E 3 made ; 
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made any in his council, His greatneſs of © 


ſoul deſpiting eaſy conqueſts, and his good- 
ſenſe fruitleſs ones, he employed himſelf in 


the uſeful and noble work of deſtroying the 


fiets, and the great vaſſals. By executing, 


at leaſt in part, a project ſo glorious, this 
powerful genius reanimated, if I may fo 
ſpeak, the aſhes of Monarchy. He began 


wich rendering the French happy, he fi- 
niſhed with making them formidable. 


The luſtre of ſuch a ſhining reign bad | 
dazzled the Engliſh lords, and fixed their 


vows, Lewis, eldeſt ſon of France, was 
proclaimed king of England. A crown is 


ſeldom refuſed. Philip and Lewis accepted 


that which was offered them ; the firſt, to 


weaken a too-powerful enemy; and te 
ſecond from a vanity attendant on young 
men. In vain did Innocent, to hinder them, 
. threaten the one and the other. While the 
father endeavoured to ſoften the pope by 


excuſes, the ſon went with ſeven hundred 
fail to fulfil his deſtiny, At his arrival, the 


whole iſland bent before him. The princi- 


pal lords flocked to do him homage, He 
made his entry with them into London, leſs 
as a {cor.queror, than as a legitimate prince, 

who 


Ext 
75 
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who took poſſeſſion of a crown that 


was his right. The Capital drew after it 


the other towns, when the Legate, lancing 
the thunders of the Church againſt Lewis, 
por: a ſtop to the revolution. 


The fugitive king ought to have ed 


this precious moment to ſoften his people: 


He made uſe of it to exaſperate them ſtill 


more by his burnings and ravages. The in- 


action he had lived in fince the landing of 
his . competitor, changed into a barbarous 
phrenſy, which he communicated to his ad- 
venturers, or which he received from them. 
The counties which adhered to him, and 
thoſe that did not, were equally reduced to 


aſhes. He ſeemed to have conceived the 
frantic deſign of burying himſelf under the 


ruins of his dominions. After having loſt 
almoſt all, he wanted to deprive himſelf 
even of the hope and conſolation of being 


lamented, In theſe circumſtances grief put 
an end to his crimes. At his death he left 
his heir Henry III. in the cradle, his enemy 
on the throne, and his people in the practice 
of making head againſt their ſovereigns. 
The hatred of the Engliſh was extinguiſhed 
by John's death. Their avcrſion to him 

El les an 


I» The Hiſtory of the 
turned with redoubled acrimony on the 


French, Henry's youth excited compaſſion, 
and his diſpoſition awakened hope. He 


was proclaimed king at ten years of age. 


i Magna Charta, that occaſion of fo many 
tragical ſcenes, was confirmed by the young 


Prince. His partiſans guarantied his pro- 
miſe, which they took care to make him 
ratify afterwards ; and Lewis, who had ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to the idea of a crown, 


croſſed the fea again, with much vexation 
and little glory; he found afterwards in his 


' Inheritance a conſolation for the loſt of his 
conqueſt, 
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THIRD EPOCH. 


The Parliament gab ſhed under the 
reign of Henry III. 4. D. 1234. 


\HE great princes found empires, the 
good eſtabliſh them, the bad deſtroy 


ew. The revolution begun under king 
John ought to haſten to its end under Henry. 
The minority, which is the weak part of 
other reigns, was the beſt of this. William 


earl of Pembroke, Grand Marſhal of England, 


' who had retarded the fall of the father, and 
procured or haſtened the elevation of the 


ſon, was charged, in quality of Regent, 
with the adminiſtration of affairs. This 
celebrated man had fortunately a mind fo 
capacious as to embrace all the parts of 
government, a heart fo elevated as to devote 
himſelf to it, and a good fortune fo conſtant 
as to ſucceed in it. To the brilliant qualities 
which gain the multitude, he joined the 
ſolid virtues which procure the eſteem of 
good men. He ſtifled the civil diſſentions 


by which his country had juſt been rent, 


brought : 
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brought back the ſubjects to their duty, kept 
the nobility in ſubmiſſion, prevented the 


complaints of the people, repreſſed the en- 


terpriſes of the Factious, gave ſtrength to 


the Laws, re-eſtabliſhed order in the finan- 
ces, reſtored diſcipline among the troops, 
and inſured the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
Theſe ſucceſſes were the work of little time, 


and of much diſintereſtedneſs, uprightneſs, and 


application. The luſtre of theſe great events 
was not ſullied by any ſtain. Pembroke really 


poſſeſſed that magnanimity, of which the 


bare appearance has made ſo many reputa- 


tions immortal. He was in every ſenſe a 
great man, and perhaps the beſt Patriot 


England ever had. 


The death of the Regent, who, his epi- 
taph tells us, was regarded as a Sun in the 
council, and a Mars in the army, made the 
dulleſt apprehend, that the ſtate had loſt the 


only pilot capable of ſteering it. As the 


tranquillity, which the nation enjoyed under 


Pembroke's adminiſtration, was not owing 


to the laws, but to his abilities, none but 
ſach heroic qualities as he poſſeſſed, could 
perpetuate that bleſſing. Unhappity the 


young king was born without talents ; and 


tao 


r 
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to add to the misfortune received none from 


Education. ” 

Henry was uncapable of guiding a peace- 
ful kingdom, a tractable nation, ſubjects 
accuſtomed to the yoke ; and he took the 
reins of a monarchy where there were dif- 


ficult affairs to be negociated, violent quar- 
rels ſupported immenſe loſſes repaired, em- 
broiled pretenſions diſcuſſed, an obſtinate 


league diſſipated. To ſupport the weight 
of the crown in ſuch a conjuncture would 
have required a ſublime genius, profound 
policy, extenſive views, immoveable firm- 


neſs; the art of pleaſing the peeviſh, em- 
ploying the turbulent, fixing the inconſtant, 


and contenting the difficult: and Henry was 
a ſoft man, who never knew what it was to 


ſtruggle againſt any obſtacle; a weak maſter, 
who ſacrificed his faithful ſervants to his 
enemies; an inconſtant prince, who never 
had a favourite whom he did not diſgrace, 


nor an enemy whom he did not take into 


favour; a capricious mind, who engaged in 


enterpriſes through inquietude, and deſiſted 
by inconſtancy; a mean ſoul, who had little 
fear of contempt, and little defire of glory; 


1 timorous heart, who never had the courage 
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to inſure his repoſe by ſacrificing ſome fac- 
tious head; a theatrical king, who never 
acted but a borrowed part, and who had no 
will of his own. 
Such a character was a preſage to kat 
of a turbulent, and conſequently a bloody 
reign, Theſe evils were ſuſpended by the 
addreſs of the two great miniſters who re- 
placed the regent, I mean, Peter des Roches, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Hubert des Burgh, 4 
grand-juſticiary of England, The firſt was Þ 
a Frenchman, the ſecond an Engliſhman. *» 
The one had acquired reputation by his 
' talents, and the other by his ſervices. The 
| Frenchman had contributed to the elevation 
of Henry, the Engliſhman had ſtopt the 
courſe of Lewis ſucceſſes, Des Roches 
knew to make a proper uſe of the ſword of Þ 
the church, and De Burgh of the ſword of | 
the prince, The prelate had the appearance 
of more virtues ; the ſoldier had more ſhin- 
ing ones : both were, or became, greedy of 
glory, riches, conſideration, and authority. 
The competition of theſe two favourites 
was at firſt of great uſe. It animated their 
zeal, without exciting their jealoufy. Emu- 
lation changed afterwards into hatred. Each 
would 
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would be firſt in favour, and higheſt in au- 


thority. To obtain their ends, they took 


different courſes, The Biſhop wanted to 
make himſelf uſeful, and the Juſticiary a- 
orecable ; the firſt preached up Parſimony, 


and the ſecond Profuſion : one was for the 
_ obſervation of Magna Charta, and the other 


for Deſpotiſm. Des Roches had the ordi- 
nary fate of auſtere miniſters, he was ſa- 


crificed to the Favourite, who. having no 


longer a rival, became entire maſter, 

De Burgh, in the firſt days of his admi- 
niſtration, exaſperated the nation by making 
void the Great charter, that ſubject of eternal 


diviſion between the king and the barons ; 
and ſoon after provoked them much more, 
by letting ſlip an occaſion, always precious to 
Engliſhmen, of diſtreſſing France. A for- 
midable league threatened that monarchy 


with a total ruin during the minority of 


St. Lewis. The count of Boulogne, ſecond 


ſon of Philip the Auguſt, had entered into 


it in hopes of uſurping the crown; the 


count of Bretagne to get rid of the homage 
which he did to the king ; the counteſs of 


Flanders, from hatred to the regent ; the 


count —_ Marche to (eize the lands that lay 
| convenient 
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convenient for him; the count of Toulouſe, 
to recover the places that had been taken 
from him; the count of Provence, from 


regard to Raimond his relation and friend; 
ſeveral other lords, to give themſelves an 
air, from caprice, or from levity; and, as if 


all theſe forces united had not been ſufficient 
to overpower an infant king, the rebels aſ- 

ſociated in their hatred, and in their deſigns, 
the king of England, 


Blanche of Caſtille, who, like all cele- 


brated perſons, has had almoſt an equalnum- 
ber of cenſurers and admirers, was really 
poſſeſſed of high courage and great addreſs. 
With theſe two advantages ſhe triumphed 
over the rebels by dividing them, and over 
the Engliſh by corrupting the covetous De 
Burgh: this was not the only ſervice which 
the avarice of that unfaithful miniſter did 


France. 
Henry was informed of the 1 


of De Burgh, at leaſt he ſuſpected them; 
and nevertheleſs did not change his con- 
duct. Accuſtomed to dependance this in- 


dolent prince would have been embarraſſed 
to be Maſter. Without entering into a fa- 


tiguing examination of the good or bad 


qualities 
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qualities of the perſons, he employed, he 
found it more convenient to bear the yoke to 
| which he was accuſtomed, than to give 
| himſelf the trouble of making a proper 
| choice, or barely of making another choice. 


Tumultuous and ſeditious commotions at 


length brought the blinded monarch out of 


bis lethargy. The life, or at leaſt the re- 


moval of the favourite, was demanded with 


one voice. Henry, for the firſt time, fa- 


crificed his inclination to the public 1 


ment. To recover the affections of his 
ſubjects, he again ſwore the obſervation of 
the Great Charter, and, what was more 
agreeable, if poſſible, to the nation, an 
eternal enmity to France. 
The fall of De Burgh reſtored to the ſtate 
a miniſter who was agreeable to it. But, 
placed on the throne, if I may ſo expreſs 


myſelf, the biſhop of. Wincheſter ſtifled the 


generous ſentiments which had formerly 
rendered bim the idol of the Public. His 
reign, ſtill more than his predeceſſor's, was 


a reign of haughtineſs, duplicity, and vio- 
lence. Both had the ſame fate, the prelate, 


like the grand juſticiary, experienced, that 
if a rival! is always troubleſome, he is often 


neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. The concluſion of the new 
ſcene was in the uſual way: the king con- 
ſented to every thing, ſent away his favou- 


rite, aſked pardon, and promiſed to obſerve 


the great charter, 


Thus was Henry's reign ſpent i in granting 
privileges, and revoking them ; taking oaths, 


and breaking them ; giving up his authority, 
and re-aſſuming it; making himſelf the 
flave of his people, and endeavouring to be 
their tyrant. The nation had been toſſed by 


theſe billows near thirty years; it was time 
that order ſhould ariſe out of the chaos, 
and the ſtate at length acquire ſtability, 
The marriage of the king with Eleanor 


of Provence haſtened this event. 


Great numbers of Provencals, who un- 
der a fine climate inhabit a bad ſoil, follow- 


ed this princeſs, England appeared to them 
a kind of conqueſt, which they were re- 
ſolved to make the moſt of. The fire of 


this ingenious people extends to every thing ; 


fortune, pleaſure, glory. On their arrival 
they wanted to have all their paſſions gra- 


tified, The king, who was more dangerous 


by his weakneſs, than tyrants are by their- 
wickednels, complied with their impatience. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſtrangers quickly got into their hands 
all the wealth of the iſland, and on their 
heads all the honours of it. Their ambi- 
tion, which increaſed with their ſucceſs, 
found itſelf confined by the limits of the 
royal authority; they broke through them 
with that audaciouſneſs which is common 

to fiery tempers and to fivourites. The 
privileges of the nation and the articles of 
Magna charta were violated with an ex- 
ceſs which the nation had never known, 
nor even ever apprehended. 

The Engliſh murmured at theſe evils; 
> an it is rare that Engliſhmen go no far- 
> ther than murmuring. A revolt with them 
ſometimes precedes complaint, and never 
fails to follow it. The capacity of the leader 

| who conducts it, determines its duration and 
advantages. Vnhappily for Henry, the 
Malcontents engaged in their cabal the moſt 
formidable man, I will not ſay of England, 
but of all Europe. 

Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, was 
2 Frenchman, and fon of that ſcourge of the 
6 Albigeois, who would have been above all 
= commendation, had his virtues equalled his 
= abilities. Heir by his mother to the eſtate. 
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of the houſe of Leiceſter, he was become 
an Engliſhman. His ambition aſpired to 


every thing, and by dint of merit he ob- 
tained every thing. The government of 


Guienne was intruſted to him as the only 


Epgliſh lord who had experience enough 
to ſubdue the Gaſcons, and pride enough 
to humble them. Theſe people could bear 


with patience no ſuperiority, not even in 


vice. The character of their governor quite 
and Henry, it is not 
known for what reaſon, nor did he know 


himſelf, entered into their views. That 


prince imagined there would be no greater 
inconvenience in taking away a great place, 
than in conferring it: he was deceived. Lei- 


ceſter forgot the favour that had been done 


him in ſending him to Gujznne, and ſeemed 


to remember only the affront put upon 
him in recalling him. He diſdained to 


juſtify himſelf, and haughtily demanded 
a recompence for his ſervices, leſs from any 
hope of obtaining it, than to have a pre- 
tence for joining the faction. 

No ſooner was this hypocrite, or enthu- 
faſt, and perhaps both, at the head of the 
league, than he communicated to it 1 

re, 
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fire. Conſtantly bred up with the moſt am- 
bitious views, when he thought proper to 
act, he knew no bounds. He did not {tay to 
looſen the Gordian knot, he cut it. Yet deep 
in the art of adding fewel to the fire, he 
appeared to yield only through zeal to the 


| impulſes which he himſelf communicated, 


To the impoſing maſk of every virtue, he 
added the fingular talent of giving an air 
of heroiſm to all his vices, He aſtoniſhed 


his enemies by the brilliancy of his cou- 
rage; and by the ſuperiority of his genius 
made himſelf maſter of events. His ſuc- 

171 5 ceſſes carried him beyond his hopes: ; and 
his ambition began, if I may ſo ſpeak, 

where that of other men is ſatisfied. It is 
9 3 | 2lmoſt a problem in hiſtory, whether Lei- 
ceſter was at one time virtuous, or whether 
1 5 3 the wrongs done him by the king only 


Pomaſted his policy. 
The confederates, united, inſtructed, and 


N 2 Kirenathen d by a leader of this character, im- 
. 8 patiently expected the decifive moment when 
they might revenge their private injuries 
3 under the reſpectable ſtandard of publick 
F e That moment ſoon came. The 

ate 1 of England had, imprudently 
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enough, aſſembled the great men to have 


their advice in affairs of importance, or when 
the ſtate was in danger. The barons had 
always entertained a deſire of aggrandiſing 
themſelves; in the earlier times they had 


hopes; and in the iſſue acquired privileges. 1 


Circumſtances had been ſo favourable to 
them, that they got poſſeſſion of the power of 


regulating the extraordinary taxes, and even 
of the right of impoſing them. Henry, 


more prodigal than his predeceſſors, had 
often convoked this aſſembly, and thereby 
given it conſiderable luſtre and dignity. His 
ill fortune or his imprudence made him 
convene it at Oxford when the minds of 
the nobility were moſt ſowered and their 
hearts moſt alienated, 

The king ought to have ſeen the grea! 
danger of his ſituation, the very firſt. / 
of the ſeſſion. The ko. order, and ſub- 
_ ordination of the confederates made him trem- 
ble for his liberty; a great prince would 
have trembled for his glory. The execu- 
tion of the great Charter, to which they 
had hitherto confined themſelves, was the 7 
leaſt of the pretenſions they now formed. 
The reformation of the Church was de- 
manded 


\ 
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manded in the tone of ſedition. It was pro- 
poſed to the king to nominate twelve per- 
ſons, upon condition the barons ſhould be 
permitted to nominate as many, who were 
to decide all publick affairs by a majority 
of voices. Great dangers place a character 
in the fulleſt light : they ſhew all its great- 
neſs or all its littleneſs. Another, on ſuch 
an occaſion, would have merited a Throne, 


283 Henry debaſed royalty. He meanly con- 


ſented that the twenty-four commiſſioners 


named ſhould have the cuſtody of all the 
. 


caſtles, the diſpoſal of all the governments, 
and the choice of all the great officers of 
the crown. 

Theſe articles, "which were called the Sta- 
tutes or Proviſions of Oxford, met with op- 
poſition. The earl of Warren thought them 
hard, Prince Edward unjuſt, and Henry the 


king s nephew, humbling ; many good ſub- 
je& found all theſe defects together in them. 


* The T wenty-four, nevertheleſs, followed their 
cCourſe; they ſucceſsfully lapped the rights 
pol the Crown, and ſtrengthened the uſurpa- 
tions of the League. Nothing eſcaped the 
2 vigilance of the Confederates, They made 
ſure of the Interior of the kingdom, by 
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enough, aſſembled the great men to have 
their advice in affairs of importance,or when 


the ſtate was in danger. The barons had 
alway s entertained a deſire of aggrandiſing 
themſelves; in the earlier times they had 


hopes; and in the iſſue acquired privileges. 
Circumſtances had been ſo favourable to ⁵⁶ 
them, that they got poſſeſſion of the power of 
regulating the extraordinary taxes, and even 
of the right of impoſing them. 
more prodigal than his predeceſſors, had 


Henry, 


often convoked this aſſembly, and thereby 
given it conſiderable luſtre and dignity. His 


ill fortune or his imprudence made him 


convene it at Oxford when the minds of 


the nobility were moſt ſowered and their 
hearts moſt alienated. 


The king ought to have ſeen the grea 
danger of his ſituation, the very firſt _ 


of the ſeſſion. The union, order, and ſub- 


_ ordination of the confederates made him trem- 


ble for his liberty ; a great prince would 
have trembled for his glory. 
tion of the great Charter, to which they 
had hitherto confined themſelves, was the 
leaſt of the pretenſions they now formed. 


The execu- 


The reformation of the Church was de- 
manded 
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manded in the tone of ſedition. It was pro- 
poſed to the king to nominate twelve per- 
ſons, upon condition the barons ſhould be 
permitted to nominate as many, who were 
co decide all publick affairs by a majority 
of voices. Great dangers place a character 
in the fulleſt light: they ſhew all its great- 
neſs or all its littleneſs. Another, on ſuch 
an occaſion, would have merited a Throne, 
Henry debaſed royalty. He meanly con- 
ſented that the twenty-four commiſſioners 
named ſhould have the cuſtody of all the 
XX caſtles, the diſpoſal of all the governments, 
and the choice of all the great officers of 
the crown. 
Theſe articles, which were called the £ Sta- 
tutes or Proviſions of Oxford, met with op- 
poſition. The earl of Warren thought them 
hard, Prince Edward unjuſt, and Henry the 
king s nephew, humbling ; many good ſub- 
+3 ject found all theſe defects together in them. 
ITI The Twenty-four, nevertheleſs, followed their 
= courſe; they ſucceſsfully Capped the rights 
of the Crown, and ſtrengthened the uſurpa- 
tions of the League. Nothing eſcaped the 
vigilance of the Confederates. They made 
ſure of the Interior of the kingdom, by 
x - 23 baniſhing 
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baniſhing the foreigners, thoſe bloodſuckers 
who had been fo long ſwollen with Engliſh 
blood. To prevent France, of whoſe tran- 
quillity they were afraid, from taking 
part in their diviſions, they concluded with 
her a treaty, which they Engliſh have ſince 
diſavowed, and againſt which the French 


Writers would have much more reaſon to 


exclaim, if they had not canoniſed even 
the failings of S. Louis. 

The Commiſſaries were employed in theſe 
regulations when the ſpirit of diviſion, which 
had overturned the kingdom, got among 


the confederates, It is often more dangerous 
to poſſeſs diſtinguiſhed talents, than it is 
humbling to be without them. We ſcarce 
ever avoid Contempt, but we become the 


object of Envy. The aſcendant which Lei- 
ceſter took in the confederacy, ſet the prin- 
cipal members of it againſt him. His addreſs 
and courage were crimes to jealous eyes, 
and ſuch as they were leaſt diſpoſed to pardon. 


Theſe differences rouſed the indolent 
monarch, The union of his enemies had 
as it were degraded him ; their divifion 


gave him hopes of recovering his authority, 
Being {till Kipg, and- once in his life he 
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was a great King, he immediately ſummoned 
a new Parliament to meet at Oxford (others 
ſay at London) to put things on the ancient 


footing. He opened this aſſembly in the 
tone and with the air of Maſter and Sove- 


reign. I have called you together, to give 


« you my orders. I have made void the 
© conventions which we had concluded in 
turbulent times. You had promiſed me 
the greateſt advantages from them; I have 
long felt their inconveniences. The diſ- 
turbances have increaſed in my kingdom 


A 


£ 


A 


cc 


CC 


from that unhappy day, and my parſi- 
«© mony hath no longer any reſource. Since 


I was born king, I will be king. Let every 


0 


* 


one reaſſume his rank, I that of maſter, 


. 


you that of ſubjects. _ „ 
This ſhort ſpeech made the moſt violent 


of the confederates and nineteen of the twen- 


ty- four commiſſioners turn royaliſts. In 
another nation ſuch a change would have 
been complete ſucceſs; it was nothing in Eng- 


land. The daring Leiceſter, fixed in a party 


where he imagined glory increaſed with 
danger, raiſing his voice, and addreſſing 


himſelf to the new partiſans of the king, ſaid 
to them with an air of reproach, indignation, 


——_—— and 
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and contempt, Is it lawful for you to violate 


* the ſolemn oaths you took at Oxford? Hea- 
* ven, which witneſſed my promiſes, ſhall 


© never ſee me change. I now go to the 


« aſtar, to renew the inviolable obligation.” 


What the king had ſpoken was greatly 
ſaid; Leiceſter's ſpeech was extravagant, and 
therefore better ſuited to the circumſtances and 
temper | of the audience : accordingly the 
effect it had was incredible: it fixed the 
inconſtancy of ſome, put an end to the un- 
certainty of others, and brought back thoſe 
that had gone off the fartheſt. War ſeemed 
_ unavoidable : on one fide the king laboured 
to recover his authority, on the other, the 
Barons to ſupport their aſſociation. All were 
in arms. It was every day expected that a 
deciſive action would let England know, 
Whether ſhe was to reckon the prince a 


tyrant, or the confederates, rebels. The in- 


conſtancy of the nation, ſays an hiſtorian, 


had a very ſalutary effect at this conjuncture. 
The beſt heads of each party ſo often chang- 
ed their colours, that, not knowing whom they 


could depend on, both ſides became timid. 
A war without any engagement, and a ne- 
gociation without any peace, took up above 


two 
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two years. Some of the wiſeſt of both par- 
ties at laſt propoſed to make the king of 
France arbiter of the mutual pretenſions of 
the ſubjects againſt the Prince, and of the 
prince againſt the ſubjects. Henry agreed 
to it with readineſs, and the Barons with re- 
luctance, being unwilling to take a King for 
judge in a cauſe which ſeemed to be the 
common cauſe of all kings. „ 
CL 0duis preferred the glory of judging a 
nation to the advantage he might have gained 
by contending with it. Religion, which of. 
ten heighten'd his courage, always confined 
his politics. The Confeſſors of kings, who 
have ſince become ſtateſmen, were at that 
time recluſes; and, unhappily for France, 
the worſt-· founded ſcruples were often prefer- 
red to the knowledge of the greateſt mini- 
ſters. f 8 Pg _ = 

After ſome days had been ſpent in the ex- 
amination of the moſt fingular cauſe that had 
ever been known, Louis pronounced the 
ſentence which kept England and France, 
and even all Europe in ſuſpenſe : By this 
ſentence he annulled the Statutes of Oxford, 
and yet maintained the privileges of Magna 
Charta. This judgment, which ſecured to 
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higheſt Wiſdom and Equity. But what 
terminates differences is rarely reliſhed by 
rebels. The greateſt part found faultwith the 


tutes being wholly founded on the great char- 
ter, the confederates had gained their cauſe 
ſince by the very award of the King of France 
magna charta remained in full force. Thus 


ment ſerved only to bring back to their duty 
the more moderate of the Barons, or thoſe 
who, diſcontented with the faction en, 


za moſt bloody War. The king's party 


to follow his good fortune, and marched di- 


height, the auſtere chief of the confederates 


every one their right, was dictated by the 


award. Leiceſter, more artful, took another 
courſe : he pretended, that the Oxford ſta- 
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a moſt judicious and authentic judg- 


ſought a pretext for leaving it. 
Diſpoſitions ſo averſe to Peace brought on 


prevailed in the beginning. Henry, equally 
ſuſceptible of preſumption and of fear ac- 
cording to the poſture of his affairs, reſolved 


rectly to the Capital. Leiceſter advanced to 
meet him, and both armies came in fight 
of each other at Lewes in Suſſex. Before 
the quarrel ſhould be carried to a greater 
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tried, as uſual, to gan the appearance of juſ- : 
tice 
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tice to his ſide. To clear himſelf of the blood 


which he was going to ſhed, he wrote a 


very ſubmiſſive letter to the King, propoſing 


an accommodation; but, ſtill firm, and con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, he would not recede 


from any of his pretenſions. His ſubmiſſion 


was ill received: Henry anſwered in the ſtyle 


of a haughty maſter and an irritated Monarch. 
It was what Leiceſter expected, accordingly 


he had prepared for an engagement. 


The Royaliſts were divided into three bo- 


dies. Prince Edward commanded the Right, 


the king of the Romans the Left, and Henry 
the Center. The earl regulated his diſpoſi- 
tion by that of his enemy. Edward began 


the action. He attacked the London militia, 


broke them, and purſued them with that 
ardour which youth, courage, and revenge 


inſpire. Leiceſter, who obſerved, with all 


the calmneſs of a great captain, the faults of 


his enemies, haſtened to take advantage of 
the Prince's abſence by falling upon the other 
part of their army. The Barons, ſenſible 

of the fate that awaited them ſhould the battle 
go againſt them, attacked with a fury mixed 


With deſpair, the king's troops, who had 
not the lame reaſons for fighting with equal 


animoſity : 


——— ——— — 


thought only of defending himſelf. When 
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animoſity : they gave way after a ſhort reſiſt- 
| ance, and left their leader to the diſcretion 
of the enemy. The two kings had juſt ſur- 
rendered when Edward returned from the 
purſuit of the corps which he had beaten. 
Though he perceived that in running after a 
chimerical victory, he had let flip a real one, 
he ſtill preſerved his courage and his preſence | 
of mind. He formed upon the ſpot the bold 
deſign to aſſault the Conqueror, and did not 
deſpair of vanquiſhing him. 
If this reſolution could have been executed 
immediately, it might have ſucceeded. The 
conquerors, buſy in taking care of the pri- 
ſoners or purſuing the runaways, could have 
ill ſupported a ſhock for which they were not 
prepared. But the prince did not find his 
men animated by the noble deſpair that filled 
His breaſt. The time he loſt in haranguing them 
was wiſely employed by Leiceſter in rallying 
his army. This general, who was fully ſen- 
ſible of the danger of his ſituation, at firſt 


once he ſaw his ranks formed, he conceived 
other hopes. He propoſed ſeizing Prince 
Edward and making him his priſoner, For 
- this end he ſent him propoſals, to amuſe him, 
whilſt 
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whilſt by ſeveral detachments he ſurrounded 
him and cut off his retreat. The prince was 


taken in the ſnare; He fell into the hands 


of his enemy, and was obliged to ſubmit be- 
forehand to whatever ſhould be agreed on 
for the reformation of the ſtate. 


Leiceſter knew to conquer, and to make 


the moſt of victory. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
royal family in his power, he reſolved to 
draw from it every advantage that his po- 
licy could ſuggeſt. He formed a plan of 


government which he deſpaired to ſee au- 


thoriſed by the king, and which he pro- 


poſed to get approved by the Nation. The 
calling a parliament was ſubject to many 


difficulties. On the one hand, the victo- 
rious barons were unwilling that thoſe of 
the contrary party ſhould be ſummoned, un- 


der pretence that they were in arms againſt 
their country. On the other hand, it was 


apprehended, and not without reaſon, that a 


Parliament compoſed of only part of thoſe 


 whohadanapparentright to ſit in it, would be 


looked upon as the act of private perſons. To 


prevent this inconveniency, Leiceſter made 
Henry create certain officers, who, un- 


der the title of Conſervators, appointed in 
the 
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the king' s name four knights of each ſhire 
to ſit in the enſuing parliament, as repre- 


ſentatives of their reſpective counties. 
From this celebrated æra we muſt, 


my opinion, date the origin of the Parlia- 


ment of England. Hiſtorians are in perpe- 


tual contradiction on this important ſubject, 
| becauſe they have neglected to inform, or 


to explain themſelves, Let us clear up a 
little what they have obſcured: a few words 
will be ſufficient to develope this chaos, 


which hath always paſſed for impenetrable. 


If by the word Parliament we underſtand 


the right uſurped by the Barons of granting 
the extraordinary ſubſidies to the king, its 


origin will go up as high as the firſt ſuc- 


ceſſors of William the Conqueror. If by 
the word Parliament we underſtand only 
the name, it began at Oxford in 1248. But 


if by Parliament we underſtand an Aſſem- 
bly compoſed of the three bodies of the 
kingdom, we muſt fix its origin to the 
event in 1264 which we are treating of : 
this is the firſt time that mention is made 
of the Commons in the archives of the na- 


tion. Now, would the hiſtorians, who were 


ſo attentive to ſpeak of the ſuperior Clergy 


and 
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and Nobility under the generical name of 
Barons or Lords who held their fiefs im- 


mediately of the Crown, have neglected or 


avoided to mention the third eſtate if it had 
had any ſhare in publick affairs? This 


argument, if I miſtake not, * paſs for 
demonſtration. * 


The new Parliament ſeemed to have been 


called ſolely to debaſe the throne, and juſti- 


fy the rebellion : it implicitely obeyed the 
dictates of Leiceſter, which were not thoſe 
of virtue. This ſubtle malcontent would 
have the king's name to every thing, not 
to ſupport himſelf, but to make Henry 
contemptible and the priſoner king, either 


from a ſhameful weakneſs, or from a vain 
hope of changing his condition, ſubſcribed ; 


all. Leiceſter iſſued under the great ſeal 


ſuch orders as he thought for the good 


of the ſtate or his own private intereſt, 
theſe two being almoſt always confounded 
together by thoſe who are at the helm. 


Without being on the throne, this uſurper 


of the royal authority kept the king in 


irons and the nation under the yoke. There 


were a thouſand guilty, but the leader alone 
made 
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made any advantage of their crimes. His 
accomplices did ſomething more than mur- 
mur, chey took up arms, and young Glou- 
ceſtec, to whom his birth and abilities gave 


authority, put himſelf at their head. Lei- 


ceſter did not march, he flew to theſe new 
enemies, followed by his priſoners. Edward, 
who had received notice of the project formed 
for ſetting him at liberty, found means to 


deccive his guards. One day that he was 
permitted to take an airing on horſeback, he 
went beyond the bounds preſcribed to him, 
and rode away with ſo much ſwiftneſs, 


that his guards could not prevent his joining 
a troop of horſe which waited for him. No 
ſooner had the Prince taken the command- 
ment of Glouceſter's army, than they came 
from all quarters to join his ſtandard. The 


revolution was ſudden. Several important 


places acknowledged the heir of the crown, 
who proud of ſo much ſucceſs, would try the 
fate of a battle. Leiceſter, notwithſtanding : 


all his ſkill, was forced to accept it; and, 
notwithſtanding his bravery, loſt it, together 


with his life, becauſe he was not ſeconded. 
Thus did the founder of the Engliſh Par- 


liament, end his career, one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary men, and, if I may venture to ſay 
it, one of the greateſt men that ever appeared 


on the theatre of the world, Never perhaps 
was a good Patriot ſo much extolled, never 


a rebel fo much blamed ; and yet, perhaps, 


he was neither the one nor the other ſuffi- 
ciently. The court rejoiced at his death, 
and the city was afflicted. He was treated 
by the one as a Villain, and honoured by 


the other as a Martyr. One fide poured 
contempt on his memory, the other viſited 


his tomb, and aſcribed miracles to it. Strange 
effect of prejudice, which decides ſo diffe- 


rently of the ſalvation and reputation of men. 
The fall of the Leader of the rebel- 


lion, or the Engliſh Catiline, eſtabliſhed the 


throne of the lawful king. Henry ended L 


in peace a reign too long, which he had 


paſſed in the midſt of ſtorms. We muſt go 
back to this weak and unhappy Prince, to 
find the ſource of the rivers of blood which 


have ſince overflowed England. He left the 


ſeeds of an eternal diſcord to his ſucceſſors, 
by giving the great Charter an authority 
which has ſcarcely been any more queſtioned, 


and by ſuffering the Parliament to be eſta- 


bliſhed, which hath ever ſince ſubſiſted. _ 
G FOURTH 
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FOURTH EPOC H. 


The deputies of the Commons, who 
were choſen by the King, begin 
70 be Choſen + their cities and 


counties, in the reign of Edward I. 
A. D. 1 272. 


King his father to the throne, and ſe- 


cured the publick tranquillity, than he went 
to ſeek employment, for his valour or his in- 
quietude in Paleſtine. For more than a century 
Aſia was become the ſchool or the grave of all 
the bravo's of Europe. A recluſe pilgrim, 
who concealed a great ſoul under a rough out- 
ſide, had formed the grand deſign of wreſt- 
ing the Holy Land from the Infidels; and 


the greateſt men in Chriſtendom had un- 


dertaken the execution of it: ſuch were 


Robert duke of Normandy, more than 


man in combat, leſs than man in con- 


duct; Stephen of Blois, a prince of great 
wit and little courage; Robert earl of 
Flanders, the greateſt partiſan, and the 


molt trifling general in the world; Hugh 


count 
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count of Vermandois, in the council timid, in 
the army raſh ; Bohemond Prince of Taran- 
tum, as proper to give battle, as another 


to charge a party; Raimond count of Tou- 


louſe, a great warrior, a greater ſtateſman ; 
and Godefroy of Bouillon, who with every 


talent poſſeſſed every virtue. 
Theſe firſt heroes of the Croiſades, by ; 


their union and their valour, made the 
moſt rapid conqueſts, which by the vices op- 
poſite to thoſe virtues their immediate ſuc- 


ceſſors loſt. 


St. Bernard, whoſe fiery and 
reſtleſs temper led him to what was great 


and uncommon, preached up a new croiſade 


to remedy theſe misfortunes ; but he found 
a powerful opponent in Suger abbot of St. 
Denis, who governed France. Both theſe 


men poſſeſſed great celebrity and merit. 
The firſt had more brillant talents, the 


ſecond more ſolid ones. 


The one was 


headſtrong and inflexible; the firmneſs of 
the. other had its limits. The Hermit had 
particularly at heart the advantages of Re- 


ligion, the Miniſter the good of the State. 


S. Bernard had the air, and authority of 
a perſon inſpired ; Suger the ſentiments 


good ſenſe. 
G 2 A wile 
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A wiſe man ſtands no chance with the 
multitude againſt an enthuſiaſt, The de- 
clamations of the one prevailed more than 


the views of the other ; and zeal triumphed 


over policy. The conſequences of this en- 
terpriſe, equally ſhameful and fatal, con- 
vinced the whole univerſe, that a ſtatefman 
ſees farther into futurity, than a pretended 
_ prophet. The affairs of the eaſtern chriſti- 
ans declined ever after. St. Louis, in hopes. 
of re-eſtabliſhing them, expoſed his domini- 
ons to invaſions, his people to ruin, and his 
lite to the greateſt dangers ; and Prince Ed- 

ward was ſharing the ungrateful labours of 
this unhappy expedition, when the death of 
the king his father recalled him to Europe 
and placed him on the throne. 
This Prince on his arrival found in 
his dominions a tranquillity and order, 


which would have been ſurpriſing any 


where, but in England were miraculous. 
What they had formerly experienced of his 
conduct and valour, and what Fame had 


publiſhed of his 3 and firmneſs, 


made his good ſubjects impatient to ſee him, 


and the malcontents fearful of offending him. 
To avoid the evils inſeparable from anarchy 


pro-— 
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proviſion had been made for the government 


of the ſtate till his arrival. A moderate par- 
liament, zealous to eſtabliſh and maintain 
good order (ſuch perhaps as England hath 
never ſince ſeen) had taken the Wielt mea- 

ſures to inſure the publick tranquillity. - A 

remarkable innovation made this aſſembly 
famous. From the time that the People had 
begun to take part in the adminiſtration of 
publick affairs, the choice of their deputics 
had been without contradiction in the power 
of the King. Edward's abſence introduced 
a new cuſtom. The cities and counties 
elected their own repreſentatives, who, ac- 
cording to the rule, ought to have been cho- 
ſen by the regents of the kingdom. The 


Parliament received them; and the Com- 


Mons have enjoyed this privilege ever ſince. 


An uſurpation ſo injurious to the royal au- 


5 


himſelf contemptible, he ſeemed not to per- 
ceive it, or not to be offended at it. This 
wiſe Prince put off to another ſeaſon the care 


of reſtraining his Parliament within its pro- 
per bounds, or of confining it, if poſſible, 
within narrower, A long and thorough 


G 3 ſtudy 


thority chagrined the new king; but, to 
avoid ſhewing his diſpleaſure, or not to make 
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ſtudy of the character of the nation had taught | 
him, that to ſubje& it, he muſt firſt gain its 
confidence by conferring favours, or its eſteem 
by effecting prodigies. An open and oblig- 
ing behaviour, even to the authors or ring- 

leaders of the late troubles, brought over 

thoſe who had till then lighted his auchority; 
and exploits, which to the eclat of Heroiſm 


joined the advantage of being uſeful, made 
Edward quite the idol of England. 


Leweliin, prince of Wales, was the firſt 


victim which the king immolated to the tran- 


quillity of his people. The Welſh, the un- 


' fortunate remains of the ancient Britons, had 
had long ſtruggled with ſucceſs againſt the 
Conquerors that had ſubjected England. The 
horror of the rocks which were become their 
azylum, and the exceſs of their miſery, had 
inſ pired them with an indifference for life that 
made them maſters of the days of their enemies. 


Sometimes victorious, and ſometimes vanquiſh- 


ed, but always in arms, always ready to engage, 


every drop of blood in their veins cried out 


for vengeance on the uſurpers of their iſland. 


Means were found to defeat, but never to 


ſubdue them. England exacted no tribute 
from them; ſhe contented herſelf with a ho- 


mage; 
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mage; but the Welſh preferred death to this 
mark of ſlavery. If their chief ſometimes 


promiſed it, the people always diſavowed it. 
The fury of civil wars gives but an imperfect 
idea of the inveterate animoſity of theſe 


two nations. The proud Lewellin, to the 


hereditary hatred of his family and his coun- 
try, added a ſovereign contempt of the En- 


gliſh, A ſpectator and often an actor in the 


| ſtrange ſcenes that diſtracted that nation in 
the reign of Henry III. he did not: find a 


Man among them except the rebel Leiceſter, 
and he had been his friend. But England 


had changed her maſter, and the new Sove- 


reign his plan and behaviour. Edward ſup- 
ported his pretenſions by the ſword. With 
one hand he demanded the Welſhman's ho- 


mage, with the other he offered him war. 


Lewellin conſulted his heart, and not his 
ſtrength. If his anſwer was at firſt equivo- 
cal, his behaviour quickly explained it. He 
was the firſt in arms, but did not long hold 
the rank of conqueror. This Prince had 


only courage, firmneſs, and greatneſs of ſoul; 
the Engliſh Monarch added to theſe advan- 


tages a powerful army, and a numerous fleet. 


Inveſted * ſea and land the proud Welſhman 
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ſubmitted; but his hatred grew more invete- 
rate than ever. Scarce had the conqueror re- 
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gained his own territories when the com- 


buition became general! in the principality of 
Wales. Edward, accuſtomed by his victo- 
ries to chink himſelf invincible, immediately 


ſent his beſt generals to quench it. He learnt 


by the event that fortune. was attached to his 


perſon. His lieutenants were beat. He 


went thither in perſon. The indignation which 
he had ſhewn againſt ſuch of his troops as 


had been repulſed, was diſſipated by what he 
found himſelf. Ir he did not go ſo far as 


to fear his enemy, he could not help eſteem- 


ing him. The deſpair of the Welſh balan- 


cCed fora conſiderable time his experience and 


his forces, It was doubtful which of the two 
pa:;ties Victory would declare for, when the 


death of Lewellin, who fell like a Hero and 
in battle, changed the face of the war. 


He wis ſucceeded by his brother prince 


David, whoſe hitred to the Engliſh was 


as great, and his talents perhaps equal, 
but his authority much leſs. The different 
bodies of the Welſh, hitherto animated by 


the fime ſpirit, now began to act according 


to their private VIEWS, Edward, who main. 
tained 
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tained a perfect harmony in his army, quickly 
gained a viſible aſcendancy over troops ſo ill 


united. He made himſelf maſter of their 
fortreſſes, into which he put garriſons; of 


their lands, which he diſtributed to the con- 
querors; and of their principality, which he 
united to his crown, and of which he made 


his ſucceſſor bear the name. Theſe prudent 
arrangements had been preceded by an event 
which facilitated their execution. David 


had been made priſoner and carried to 


London, where he loſt his life on a ſcaffold; 
and the head of his brother Lewellin was 


publickly expoſed like that of a rebel, Hiſ- 


tory has decided that Engliſh Heroes, no more 


than Engliſh writers, know to do honour ta 
virtue in their enemies. The infamy of this 


treatment fell entirely on the author of it. 
Edward muſt have had very little innate ge- 


neroſity, to ſhew none on an occaſion where 


it could be attended only with glory and not 
the leaſt danger. Heroick tears would 
have honoured the aſhes of his enemies, and 


his victory ; this barbarity heightened their 
glory, and tarniſhed his own. 


The noiſe which ſuch a cruel proceeding 


made in Europe was loſt in more conſider- 
able 
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able events. Scarce had the Engliſh monarch 


finiſhed this tragedy, when he formed the 


plan of another, which was to be much more 


bloody. The death of Alexander III. king 
of Scotland, left his crown a prey to the am- 
bition of twelve competitors. To fave their 


country from the horror of a civil war, they 


agreed to ſubmit their differences to an ar- 
| biter ; and Edward was pitched on becauſe 
his power and his ſituation enabled him to 
ſupport the ſentence: he ſhould pronounce. 


That wiſe Prince reſolved to take advantage 


of this circumſtance to ſecure to England the 
homage of Scotland, ſo often inſiſted on as an 
inconteſtable right, and always refuſed as an 


unjuſt pretenſion. The Scots haughtily reject- 
ed theſe propoſals: they were more favourably 
received by the candidates, each of whom 
wanted to make a merit of his ſubmiſſion, 
with his judge. Of theſe twelve cowards, 
only one could reap any benefit from his 


meanneſs, which was Baliol. He was pre- 


ferred, ſay the Engliſh hiſtorians, becauſe 


his claim was beſt founded; and, according 


to the Scots, becauſe he was leaſt qualified to 


to ſupport the rights of his crown againſt the 
uſurpations of Edward. 
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The new king, on his aſcending the throne, 


ated at firſt like a weak Prince ; the vi: 


_ proaches or the contempt of his ſubjects ac- 
cuſtomed him inſenſibly to think greatly. If 
he had not the courage toretuſea firſt homage, 


he had not the meanneſs to pay a ſecond. But 


he felt, to his confuſion, that it is not ſo eaſy 
to repair a fault as to commit one. How- 
ever well prepared that prince ought to have 
been for humiliations, he could not ſupport the 


weight of the chains he was loaded with. He 
publickly renounced the fidelity he had ſworn, 


Edward, more irritated than became a great 
prince, abe Guienne to the victorious 


arms of France, that he might reduce the Scots, 


and take poſſeſſion, by right of conqueſt, of 


what he was otherwiſe like to loſe. Ber- 


wick was the firſt place he laid ſiege to. He 
met with a reſiſtance which he did not expect, 
and which he deſpaired of ſurmounting but 
by ſtratagem. He pretended to raiſe the 


ſiege, and made his emiſfaries give out it was 


for fear of the ſuccours that were coming to 


the town, When he was at a ſufficient di- 
| ſtance not to be diſcovered, he put up Scots 
colours, and advanced boldly” to the place, 
with the confidence of a prince who comes 

| to 
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to relieve his ſubjects. The garriſon, ſedu- 
ced by this ſtratagem, haſtened to meet their 


deliverer. They were ſcarce got out, when 
they were cut off by the Engliſh, who en- 
tering precipitately into the town, preſented 
a frightful ſpectacle of the moſt cue venge- 


ance. From thence Edward marched to 
Dunbar. He met the enemy on his march 
and attacked them. The valour of the En- 
gliſh, or, according to others, the treachery 
of ſome of her ſubjects, rendered this battle fa- 
tal to Scotland. From a rival ſhe became a 
captive of England: her king was taken 
priſoner, confined in the Tower of London, 
and forced to renounce his right to the crown 
in favour of the Conqueror. 


From this time the Scots began to be re- 
garded as ſubjects of the Engliſh. Edward 


made himſelf maſter of all the fortreſſes he 
had occaſion for, made ſure of all the nobi- 


lity whom he ſuſpected, and changed the laws 


that thwarted his views. He did not cauſe 
himſelf to be crowned king of Scotland, be- 


cauſe he wanted to make that fine ſtate a pro- 


vince of England. Such a rigorous treatment 
kindled in the breaſts of the Scots a reſent- 
ment which ſome centuries have not been 


able ; 
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able to extinguiſh, To have a better title to 


hate their tyrants, they ſtifled complaints 
which perhaps would have been harken'd to, 


and choſe rather to continue unhappy, 


lamities to the compaſſion of Edward. Such 


than to owe the redreſs or end of their ca- 


generous ſentiments made a young gentle- 


man named William Wallace, conceive that 


the liberty of Scotland was not irretrieveably 
loſt, and that this was a proper time to think 
of recovering it. 


Wallace had an agreeable ad majeſtick 


could ſupport the extremes of grief and hun- 
ger. He had a mind extenſive and juſt, a heart 
defirous of dangers and of glory ; a temper 


fit to gain partiſans, and to keep them; the 
talent of haranguing and perſuading to a 

great degree ; the ſcience and a taſte for 
combats; a genius proper for conducting 


_ countenance, was very tall and well-built, and 


an le. and extricating himſelf out of 


it ; the art of ſupporting with chearfulneſs, 


and of ſoftening to others, the greateſt mis- 


"fortunes ; a conſtancy which received new 


ſtrength from what made the moſt reſo- 


lute, deſpair ; and a diſiutereſtedneſs, which 
his rivals, and even his enemies would 


have. 
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have been aſhamed to ſuſpect. It is very | 
poſſible however, that n aided him 
to ſupport his enterpriſe; but it is certain 
that love of his Country alone made him 
engage in it. 

The Standard of Liberty ſet up by ſuch an 
able hand, ſoon aſſembled a conſiderable body. 
Heroes create, or divelope other Heroes. All 
who felt in them any bent or talent for 
great things, reſorted to Wallace. His 
firſt ſucceſs facilitated new advantages by 
augmenting the confidence of his compa- 
nions, and procuring others. His care to 
commit no miſtakes himſelf, and to take 
advantage of thoſe of his enemies, gained 
him a ſuperiority which aſtoniſhed both 
parties. He ſoon became like a torrent, 
which the banks thrown up to oppoſe it, 
make only more impetuous. In a litte time 
Scotland faw itſelf purged of its tyrants, 
and conferred on its deliverer the quality 
of regent of the kingdom. High titles, 
which to moſt men are the term of their 
labours, were only the commencement of 
thoſe of Wallace. No ſooner had he de- 
livered his country, than he ſet about re- 
venging it: he advanced his victorious co- 
| lours 
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lours even into England, and on the road 
to London. 


Edward had not waited for theſe extre- 


mities, to aſſemble his forces. He led them 
himſelf againſt Wallace, who had, beſides, 


the jealouſy of the nobility of that kingdom : 
to combat with, This great man was in 
their eyes guilty of the higheſt crime ; he 
had done what they ought to have done, 
To ſtop his courſe, or deprive him of the 
honour of his victories, theſe falſe patriots 
obliged him to ſhare with two of them 
the command of the army. The Engliſh 
- monarch, informed by his ſpies of theſe 
fewds, without heſitating any longer, at- 
tacked the Scots, whoſe approach, probably, 
without this incident, he would have dread- 
ed. It is telling the fate of the battle, 
to mention the diſpoſition of the armies. 
The Scots, not knowing whom to obey, 
were cut to pieces. Wallace, though van 


quiſhed, had all the . of the day. 
He had ſhewn in the heat of the action 


all the valour of a ſoldier; he made a re- 


treat worthy of a great Captain. Even in 


his defeat he was formidable to his ene- 
mies, and expoſed to the malice of thoſe 


who envied him. To appeaſe them, and 
| to 
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to make their Country dear to them, he re- 
ſigned the command. After having governed 
ths State with glory, he modeſtly returned 
to the rank of a ſubject. Some will have 


it, that it was becauſe he deſpaired of the 


republic it is plain that it was to reſtore 4 
He ſacrificed his elevation to the public 7 
3 : 


Wallace had no longer the authority which 
great places give; he had only the conſide- x 
ration which follows heroick merit. The [2 
knowledge of his generous ſentiments kept 
or drew about him all the Scots who choſe 
rather to die free, than live ſlaves. With 
this troop of friends ſuperiour to menaces 
and eſpecially to careſſes, the intrepid Out- 
law more than once made England tremble. 
The fortune of Scotland varied according 
to the courage and abilities of the new re- 
gents. Wallace was always invincible. Trea- 
chery at length accompliſhed what hatred, 
boldneſs, and ſtrength could not. He was fold 
to the Engliſh, who, till uniform in their 
proceedings, cowardly put to death, as a 
traytor, a true Scotſman, who would not ac- 
knowledge Edward for maſter. The ig- 
nominious puniſhment which he ſuffered, 
did not 1 him from the rank of the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Heroes, A man always dies glori- 
ouſly, when he dies for his Country. 


The king of England did not reap from 
Wallace's death all the fruit he expected. 


The Scots, it is true, bore the yorc for 


ſome time pretty patiently ; but hy Engliſh 
were not become more tractable, perhaps 


| becauſe the loſſes in France balanced the ſuc- 
ceſſes in Scotland, Edward made captives, 
without ceaſing to be one himſelf; he was 
a Conqueror, and was not yet king. We 
have ſeen that this prince, on aſcending the 


throne, had winked at ſome uſurpations of 


the Commons in his abſence. When he 


thought himſelf ſufficiently beloved, or ſuf- 
ficiently feared, he wanted to wipe away 


che ſtains, which his two laſt predeceſſors, 
and his own complaiſance at firſt, had caſt on 
the throne. He began to govern without 


a parliament, and giving himſelf no trouble 


about the privileges of the great Charter, 


levied extraordinary ſubſidies, 


Before taking this great ſtep, the Engliſh 


Monarch ought to have carefully examined 
whether it ſuited his temper and circum- 


ſtances. When once engaged, he ought to 


have ſtruggled againſt every obſtacle which 
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the proud pretenfions and haughty fpirit 


of his People made him expect in the exe- 
cution of it. But moſt men, even great 
men, do not know to be bold but by 

halfs. Edward, who had not courage 
of mind, which is infinitely more rare 
and more valuable than that of the 
heart, wanted reſolution on the firſt occa- 
fron that he met with any reſiſtance. He 
was afraid of loſing all by his firmneſs; 

and did not perceive the conſequences, rn 
more fatal, of his weakneſs. The nation, 
which trembled at firſt, began to make 


itſelf feared, The biſhops, barons, and com- 
mons united their voices, their grievances, 


and their remonſtrances. 
To appeaſe them the Prince convened a 
Parliament, wherein he himſelf confirmed the 
commons in their uſurpation. He gave orders 
to all the ſheriffs of England, that each 
county or province ſhould ſend to Parlia- 
ment two knights, each city two citizens, 


each borough two burgeſſes, to approve and 


conſent to what the barons and peers of the 


kingdom ſhould think fit to reſolve on. It 
is manifeſt by theſe expreſſions, were there 


no other evidence, that the COMMONS had 


not 
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not a deliberative, but only a repreſentative 
voice, In the authentic acts of all the par- 
liaments called in this reign, the deputies of 
this houſe never ſpeak to the Monarch but 
as ſuppliants, They repreſent to him the grie- 
vances of the nation, and pray him to re- 
dreſs them by the advice of the Lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal. All the acts are con- 
ceived in theſe terms : © Granted by the 
6 king, and the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
&« ral, to the prayers and ſupplications of 
« the commons,” In all probability the 
little authority which the commons had 
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in parliament, made Edward imagine that 


the Sovereign incurred no danger by di- 
veſting himſelf of the right of appointing 
them. The iflue ought to have unde- 
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ceived him. He was quickly made ſen- 


fible, that it was more conſiſtent with ſafety 
and dignity to nominate the deputies, than to 
receive them. The multitude, which hitherto 
had generally ſupported the king againſt 
the barons, began to form pretenſions, and 
wanted to have ſeparate privileges, of their 
own. The commotions which attended the 
election of the deputies in the provinces, 
awaken d the ideas of rebellion which had been 
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ill extinguiſh'd. The people, who in England 
have as ſtrong a propenſion to Liberty, as 


perhaps in other countries to Slavery, became 


ambitious, inſolent, and turbulent. Though 
they had not the right of ſuffrage, they 
often dictated laws to the monarch, and re- 
gulated the reſolutions of the miniſters. This 
important change was not the work of 


ſeveral ages. The Engliſh may be ſaid to 


be the molt phlegmatic and at the ſame 


time the moſt briſk People in Europe. 
The ſhort interval between two Parliaments 


| ſufficed for this dangerous ferment. Edward 

reigned long enough to be a witneſs, and 
in one ſenſe the victim of this caprice. He 
faw himſelf forced to diſavow the attempts 
he had made on the privileges or uſurpa- 
tions of the nation, and to make no future 
incroachment. His declaration was ſent all 


over the nation, and regiſtered in every 


| court of the kingdom. 


A king always thinks the engagements 
into which he enters with his ſubjects, 


humbling and hard; Edward thought them 
inſupportable. In falſly-enlightened times 
the reſpectable obligations of Religion are 


counted as nothing. In thoſe barbarous 
ages 


. 
1 5 7 
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ages they looked on themſelves as freed 
from oaths made to the Almighty, by 
diſpenſation from a man. The Engliſh mo- 
narch, to break his engagements, applied as 
_ uſual to the holy See. Clement V. in aſcend- 
ing the throne, had no ambition to de- 
corate the liſt of great princes and holy 
pontifs. Indifferent to what was either juſt 
or great, he had no attachment but to what 
was profitable. Edward ſent him a part 
of the wealth of his dominions; and Cle 


ment, on his part, opened the treaſures of 
the Church. The king was permitted to reco- 


ver as much as he could of the authority uſur- 
ped by his ſubjects. Death deſtroyed. all 


his views. 


Hiſtorians of different nations have ſpoke 
ſo variouſly of this famous Prince, that it is 
difficult to form a juſt idea of him. The 


Scots have written Satires; the Engliſh made 
eulogiums. I am not afraid of advancing, that 


neither have known him ſufficiently, and 
I make bold to appeal to the judgment 


of every one, who does not read hiſtory 


purely to find dates. Edward had not what 
we call principles, and a fixed character, 
His virtues and his vices depended a little 
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too much on incidents. He was cruel, 
though brave ; moderate, though victori- 
ous ; revengeful, though benevolent, His 
knowledge was confined, his ſucceſſes bril- 
lant, his courage extraordinary, his man- 
ners pure even to auſterity ; his equity 
exact even to rigour, his friendſhip gene- 
rous even to heroiſm. Raſh with regard 
to enemies that he deſpiſed, he was irre- 
ſolute with thoſe whom he thought his 
equals; and too readily believed that he 
might be equalled. His reign was in every 
ſenſe hi reign, for he had no miniſter nor 
favourite; which Hiſtory remarks of few 
other Princes, i „„ 
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FIFTH EPOCH. 


The Parliament uſurps the legiſlative 


authority under Edward II. A. D. 
1308. 


HE P ower of making laws has been 
In all ages, and among every people, 


on diſtinguiſhing mark of ſovereign autho- _ 


Since William the Conqueror had ſub- 


fected the Engliſh, all the kings his ſucceſ- 


fors had enjoyed this ſupreme right. The 
different factions, which fo long ſhook the 


Rate, neverattacked this glorious prerogative. 
Hiſtory hath preſerved the laws enacted by 
Edward I. in his parliament. He aſcribes to 
| himſelf alone the legiſlative power, and his 


Edicts run thus: Our ſovereign Lord the King 


hath provided and eſtabliſhed the following acts. 
The weakneſs of Edward II. his ſon and 

ſucceſſor, inſpired his people with ambition, 

_ or atleaſt made that which they cheriſhed, 


ſhew itſelf, This young prince diſtinguiſhed 


his acceſſion to the throne by a ſhameful and 
unhappy action, which procured him the 
laſting hatred of his ſubjects, and determined 
all the events of his reign, 


H 4 Edward 
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Edward from his very childhood had raiſed 
an outcry againſt himſelf by an uncommon 


fondneſs tor his favourites, of whom pub- 


lick report would have it, that he made 
miſtreſſes. As the fatal conſequences of ſuch 


ſort of engagements are always dreaded, 
the minions were removed; and it was 
aſſured in the ſtrongeſt terms that they were 


removed for ever. The will of the Dead is 
ſeldom regarded as orders to the Living. 


Edward did not wait till his Father's corpſe 


was put in the ground, before he violated 


his oaths and diſturbed the publick peace. 
Gavel! on, the very man who had ſerved moſt 


to corrupt his manners, was recalled with 


| honour, and nothing omitted to make him 


ent rely forget his diſgrace. ; 
Gaveſton, with the graces. of an aimable 


woman poſſeſſed the talents of a great man, 
He had a very handſome perſon, and uncom- 
mon ſtrei gth, a taſte for trifles, and ambition; 


a fondr.eſs for dreſs, and a thirſt for glory; a 
tender heart, and an heroic mind; an agree- 


able wit, and extenſive knowledge. With 
the virtues of the two ſexes he had allo their 


defects: he was effeminate and indefatigable; 


ga lant and terrible; inſinuating and forward; 


po lite 
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polite and inſolent. 
the three characters which centered in him, 
the pride of a Gaſcon, the capriciouſneſs of 


He carried to extreme 


a favourite, and the inſenſibility of a Mini- 
ſter. . 
Men, or, if you will, women of this ſtamp 


never light up moderate paſſions. Edward 
made Gaveſton the ſoul of all his pleaſures, 
the diſpenſer of all his favours, the compa- 
nion of all his honours, the depoſitary of all 
his power. Slave even on the throne, the 
Engliſh monarch was wholly taken up with 
the care of pleaſing his lover, or the hap- 
pineſs of poſſeſſing him. He received ho- 
mage, only to give it to him whom he 
loved. Unable to cede the crown to him, he 
brought him near it by nominating him 
viceroy of all his dominions. Edward had 


only the name of king, Gaveſton had the au- 
thorſty. 


A wiſe man, to diſarm Envy, weld SA 
tempered the luſtre of his favour and fortune; 


the haughty favourite diſguſted the nobility 
by proudly triumphing in his. They found 


Edward inconſiderate, and Gaveſton vain. 
They blamed in the one his eaſineſs to give 


and in the other his greedineſs to take. T he 


firſt 
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firſt revolted them by his blind confidence, 


and the ſecond by infamous treacheries. They 


hated Edward becauſe he lighted them, and 
Gaveſton becauſe he inſulted them. They 
were equally aſtoniſhed, at the Prince, that 
he did not ſee the precipice he was digging 


for himſelf; and at the Favourite, that he was 


not afraid of it. 


The Nobility, however, did not 1 out 
at firſt. They waited till Edward ſhould 


have quite debaſed himſelf, Gaveſton quite 
forgot himſelf, and the People be quite diſ- 


guſted. Then they carried their complaints 


to parliament, which ſupported them with all 


its power. The king ſaw himſelf forced to 


ſacrifice his Favourite to the clamours of the 
Publick. Gaveſton was ſent to Ireland with 


every mark of favour and every title of honour, 


that could ſoften his diſgrace. This baniſh- 


ment was ſhort, becauſe the king's paſſion 
for him ſtill remained; it again became neceſ- 


ary, becauſe Gaveſton abated nothing of his 


inſolence, but rather increaſed it by an alliance 
of his family with the royal blood. 

The new ſtorm, which deſtroyed the fa- 
vourite, was formed with great noiſe by the 
too celebrated Earl of Lancaſter. This No- 
N bleman 
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bleman partook of all; of the throne, by his 
deſcent; of the royal power, by his dignities; 


of virtue by the appearance of it; of the 


Great by his ambition; his friends he at- 
tached to him by ſervices; ; the multitude by 


largeſſes, the ſoldiers by his valour, the par- 


| lament by his eloquence. His bare name 
aſſembled all England to his ſtandard, Every 


one wasconvinced thatthe party which hejoin'd 


was the party of humanity, juſtice, and religi- 


on. The king and the favourite ſaw the ſtorm 
gathering, without being frightened. Their 
firmneſs did not proceed from their cou- 
rage, but from their indolence. Not to in- 
terrupt their ſhameful pleaſures they hid 
from themſelves the danger that threatened 


them. This ſecurity coſt Gaveſton his head, 


and Edward his authority; the one was put - 


to death, the other degraded. 


Perhaps I may be miſtaken, but it ſeems _ 
to me, the Engliſh have alwayslabouredtoren- 


der their kings contemptible, that they might 
have a right to deſpiſe them. They are as 


much afraid of a good prince, as other nations 


are of a tyrant, and have laid it down as 
a maxim, that their Liberty, that idol to 


which they have ſacrificed ſo much blood, can 
who 
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never be in danger, but under a monarch 
who ſhall force them to eſteem and love him. 


Whatever may be in this reflexion, the mal- 
contents waited not for the time I ſpeak of, 


toinvade the rights of the crown. The weak 
Edward had not got to the throne, but by. 
{wearing that he would keep, and cauſe to be 
kept, the laws and ſtatutes which the Parlia- 
ment ſhould think fit to enact. This oath 
made the moſt fatal breach in the royal au- 
thority. Lancaſter, who was not far removed 


from the throne, ought to have profited him 
ſelf of the 8 he had in the confede- 


racy, to make void this engagement: he cau- 


ſed it to be ſolemnly renewed. More eager 
for popular favour, than the diſtant hope 
of reigning, this enthuſiaſtie Republican ſtript 


his family for ever of the ſupreme power. 


Since that time the legiſlative authority hath 


no longer belonged to the King, but to his 


Parliament. To make laws or annul them, there 
muſt neceſſarily be a concurrence of the two 


powers. It is therefore in the reunion of the 
two powers that the ſovereign authority reſides. 
In order to give ſome ſtability to the dif- 


ferent arrangements taken with the king, the 


great men, who at this time began to 


be ſtyled 25 Lords , obliged him by their in- 
trigues 
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trigues to receive from them a Chamberlain, 
whom they believed inviolably devoted to 
the League, and of a proper character to form 
a perfect ſpy at court. Hugh Spenſer had a 


father, a perſon of an extenſive genius and 


intrepid heart, who had only appeared a 


great captain, and was at the ſame time a 
moſt artful courtier : intereſt had made him a 
Republican, a higher intereſt made him a 
royaliſt. This ambitious man wanted to make 


his ſon a& a higher part than was intended 


for him, He perſuaded him to facrifice the 
Intereſts of the Barons to his own, and to labour 
to become the maſter of thoſe who looked 


on themfelves as his protectors. A hand- 
ſome and graceful perſon, fingular and de- 
praved manners, an inſinuating and fub- 


miſſive temper, a chearful and lively wit, and 
an unbounded complaiſance at all ſeaſons 


and in all things, gave the young Spenſer great 


influence over the heart of Edward: he 
reigned in it. In the ardour of this new love, 


every thing was permitted to the fon and the 
father, who, like all the favourites that pre- 


ceded, and have come after them, kept no 
meaſures in their pride, their ambition, and 


their revenge. The publick indignation re- 
moved 
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10 The Hiſtory of the 

ved them for ſome time from the court and 
even from the kingdom ; but the king's 
favour, which never changed, recalled them 
on the following occaſion, 

The Quecn, by an unaccountable reli- 


gious caprice, which was not in her tem- 


per, would make a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury. The caſtle of Ledes being in her 
way, ſhe wanted to paſs a night there. As 


the place belonged to one of the authors of 


the late troubles, and a mutual confidence was 


not yet eſtabliſhed, ſhe was denied entrance 


pretty rudely. The princeſs, naturally haugh- 


ty and revengeful, forgot that ſhe was on a 


journey of devotion, to think only of the 
indignity offered her. A man may ſome- 
times defer his vengeance, but that of a 
woman can ſuffer no delay. Iſabel broke 
out on this occaſion in a manner of which 


only one of her ſex is capable. To move the 
Engliſh there muſt be a ſpectacle; and 


the multitude were melted by her com- 
plaints, The king himſelf, all indolent all 
he was, beſtirred as much in revenging 
the princeſs, as if he had loved her. He 


immediately raiſed ſome forces. To make 


his ſubjects eaſy, who began to be alarmed 
at 
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at theſe motions, the king publiſhed a. ſolemn 


declaration, that he did not arm to make 
war on his people, but only to puniſh the 
inſolence of a private perſon, This pro- 
clamation kept all quiet. Edward ſaw him- 
ſelf at liberty to make what uſe of his 
army he ſhould think proper. The caſtle of 
Ledes was beſieged, taken, and razed. This 


ſacceſs, if it may be called by that name, 


puffed up his courage. He had taken arms 


only to pacify the queen; he bethought 
himſelf to make uſe of them to take ven- 


geance on his enemies, and reſtore to the 


crown all its luſtre. 


Amidſt theſe tranſaRtions the 3 re- 
called the Spenſers, to have the aſſiſtance of 
their advice in his council, and of their bra. 

very in his armies, This act of authority, 

made with an air of prudence and dignity 

Which Edward had not hitherto diſcovered 


in his enterpriſes, perſuaded the bulk of the 
nation, that he found himſelf in a condition 
to be king, and that it was time they ſhould 
reſume the modeſt rank of ſubjects. The 


idea they conceived that the king was pow 


erful, made him at length formidable. The 


People, who had thought the party of the 


Barons 
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Barons moſt juſt becauſe moſt powerful, now 


ſided with the king 
more timid or more wile of the confederate 


I12 


lords alſo returned to their obedience; but 


were received with a haughtineſs which per- 


ſuaded them, that the king would have been 
better pleaſed to owe their ſubmiſſion to the 


force of his arms, than to a cowardly and ſelf- 

iſh repentance. . 
The earl of Lancaſter, that everlaſting 

head of all the leagues, w with uncaſineſs 


his faction weakened by continual deſertions. 
For the firſt time in his life he was reduced 


to the humbling mortification of flying before 


a king and favourites whom he had hitherto 


treated with the higheſt contempt. Victory 


always gives wings to the meaneſt ſoldier, 
a defeat often clips thoſe of the moſt 
intrepid. The royal army came up with 
The 


the confederates, and attacked them. 
rebels were too few to conquer ; they could 
only die, and they did it with courage. 
Lancaſter, too criminal to merit ſuch a 


glorious end, ſought death, and found only 


ſlavery. 
There were only two parties to take 
with that formidable rebel and about four- 


{core 


for the ſame reaſon. The 
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Parliament of England. 113 
ſcore lords who were made priſoners with 
him; that of juſtice, or that of clemency. 
The King, by the laws, could either puniſh 
or pardon them. It ſeemed dangerous to 
ſpill ſo much noble blood; that ſpectacle of 
horror might rather revolt, than intimidate, 


and inſtead ofmaking authority be reſpected, 
make it be deteſted as tyranny. On the other 
hand, the Confederates hath hitherto appeared 
too jealous of their independency, to count 
upon their ſubmiſſion. The generoſity of 


a pardon, in humbling them, would natu- 


rally embitter them againſt the court, and ren- 
der them irreconcilable. To put the priſoners 
to death, was driving their friends to extremi- 
ties; to ſet them at liberty, was to arm them 
ſelves. The one was more ſafe, but the 


other ſeemed more noble. 


It was too great a difficulty for Edward to 
folve. His weakneſs inclined him to mercy; 


by his weakneſs, they made him cruel. The 


favourites perſuaded him that he could not 


confirm his authority but by the death of the 
malcontents, and he ſigned the warrant. Lan- 


caſter was executed at Pomfret, and twenty- 
two lords in different places, to rike a terror 
into the whole kingdom. 
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This deluge of the beſt blood of England 
filled all hearts with dread. They were not 


only afraid to act, they durſt not ſpeak. The 
time ſeemed to be come for reſtoring the 
Tights of the crown, and depriving the par- 


lament of the legiſlative power, of which it 
ought to be the fi tenacious, that it had not 


yet made uſe of it. The Spenſers unhappily 
miſtook their party: they would have ſecur- 
ed themſelves in favour by eſtabliſhing the 
royal authority; they ruined both by pur- 
ſuing their private revenge. The thunder 
broke at firſt on the three principal authors of 
their baniſhment, who were concerned in the 


late troubles; Orleton biſhop of Hereford, 


the biſhop of Lincoln, and Mortimer the 


younger. In thoſe times of 1 ignorance, to 
devote one's ſelf to the ſervice of the altar, 


was to ſecure 1 impunity for the greateſt outrages 
againſt the throne. The Clergy demanded 
the releaſe of the two Prelates, and Morti- 
mer evaded the fury of the Favourites by a 


very ſingular adventure which ſhall be related 
in the courſe of this hiſtory, A common 


danger, and a common intereſt united theſe 


three men, ho now became famous. This 


triumvirate aimed a terrible blow at the 


publick 
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publick tranquillity. The firſt ſeemed to be 
born to overturn the world, the ſecond to 


govern it, the third to conquer it. The 
one had all the activity neceſſary to form 


a party; the other the wiſdom neceſſary to 
conduct it; the laſt ſufficient boldneſs to put 
it in action. The league had reſources, 
union, and power; it wanted authority; 


which Iſabella gave it. 
This Princeſs, incenſed that ſhe was nei- 


ther Queen nor wife, and quite wearied with 
the coldneſs of the king and the contempt 
of the Favourites, ſought relief from her 
troubles in a ſtrict correſpondence with the 
malcontents. The union was quickly formed, 
and a perfect confidence eſtabliſhed between 


them. The ruin of the Spenſers, and per- 


haps of Edward, was ſolemnly ſworn: men 
| bred up in intrigue formed the enterpriſe, 
but they wanted hands to execute it, and the 
whole nation was ſo much diſpirited, they 


deſpaired of finding any. 


Sach was the ſituation of affairs when 
thoſe diviſions between England and France, 
which began with the two monarchies, and 
which, probably, will only end with them, 

ſprang up. The Malcontents, attentive to 
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every thing, diſcovered in thoſe feuds ſome 


circumſtances which they could turn to their 
advantage, They traverſed, underhand and 
with ſuccek, the negociations ſet on foot for 
terminating the differences, and artfully infi- 


nuated to the miniſtry, that none but the 


Queen was ſo much beloved, or had ſo much 
addreſs, to ſoften the mind of Charles le Bel, 


- which was but too much rankled. The Spen- 


ſers gave headlong into the ſnare. Iſabella 
was intreated to go over ſea to reſtore har- 
mony between two nations which were ſo 


dear to her, and to reunite two princes, of 


whom one was her brother and the other 


her huſband. 


This Princeſs, hitherto unknown but by 
her misfortunes, ated a part at the court of 


France which in the beginning raviſhed every 


one, afterwards aſtoniſhed them, and in the 
end terrified the univerſe. In a few days ſhe 


' terminated the affair between the two Crowns 


apparently to their advantage, but at bottom 
relative to her own intereſts alone. By this 
treaty Charles reſtored to the king of England 
all that he had taken from him, on condition 
that this Prince ſhould come and do homage 


in perſon for Guienne, or make a ceſſion of 


that 
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that dutchy to his ſon Edward, who ſhould 


do the homage. This alternative was an ar- 


tifice of the Queen, either to give her friends 


an opportunity to overturn England, if the 


king went out of the iſland, or to ſtrengthen 
her party on the continent if the perſon of 
the Prince her ſon were in her power. Ed- 
ward's council was divided in an affair of 


this importance. The friends of their coun- 


try and the enemies of the Spenſers wanted 
that the king ſhould keep his eſtates and pay 


the homage; the Favourites and their crea- 


tures, who neither believed themſelves ſafe 
to accompany their maſter to France, nor to 
ſtay in England without him, were of a 


different opinion , and it prevailed. The 


young prince, aged about thirteen, was 


ſent to France, where his arrival was the 


ſeal of the peace between the two na- 
tions. 

This peace having been proclaimed, and the 
reconcilation appearing to be ſincere, Edward 


imagined there was no occaſion for the queen 


his wife and the prince of Wales to ſtay 
longer at the court of France, and ſent them 
orders to return, Iſabella was detained at 
Paris by ties that were too ſtrong for the 


1 wheels 
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wheels they put in motion to bring her 
away. Two powerful paſſions, love and 


hatred, reigned in her heart. She carried 
on at once an amorous and political in- 


trigue, and was found to have equal ta- 


lents and inclination for both, Mortimer, 


whom we have ſeen reſcued from the ha- 


tred of the Spenſers, owed his life to the 


queen, of whoſe tenderneſs he had long 
been the object, Her love had made her 


ſo eloquent in his behalf, that ſhe carried 


it, with the king, againſt the Favour- 


ites. But in ſaving his life, the queen could 


not procure his liberty. Love ſuggeſted fo 


many ſtratagems to the priſoner, that he 
deceived the vigilance of his enemies, made 


his eſcape and went to join the queen in 
France, where they indemnified one an- 


other, without interruption, for the unea- 


ſineſs that a forced ſeparation had given 
them. 


Their amour, however, did not retard 


their preparations for revenge. They deter- 


mined not to return to England till they 
were in a condition to depreſs their enemies, 


and the Prince of Wales was in the plot. 


The king of France, ſeduced by the careſſes 


and 
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and tears of a handſome ſiſter, eſpouſed 
their reſentment. He did not, indeed, take 
her part publickly, but did her greater ſer- 
vice underhand, than by appearing openly 


for her, which would have been perhaps of 


little uſe, and certainly very indecent. A 


beautiful woman, who has the diſpoſal | of 


large ſums, never wants partiſans in any 
country. The princeſs had no trouble in 
finding Bravo's to accompany her, ſhe was 


only at a loſs which of them to chooſe. 
The noiſe of Iſabella's amours and defigns 


| ſoon reached London. The Engliſh monarch 
thought the honour and ſafety of the throne 
equally ſtruck at. He demanded back his 


wife with a paſſion and haughtineſs which 


greatly offended Charles : but the Spenſers, 
more artful, gained by their profuſions all 


who had credit with the French king. From 


this time the miniſtry repreſented the ſup- 


port given a wife who was an open re- 


bel, as a crime againſt the State, and the 


clergy repreſented the indulgence ſhewn to 


her irregularities, as a fin againſt Heaven. 


Theſe two cabals uniting their arguments 
and their forces, Charles perceived the ne- 


ceſſity of abandoning Iſabella: it is even 
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pretended that he was determined to arreſt 
her and her ſon, in order to ſend them back 


to the king of England. 


The princeſs, apprized of what was car- 


rying on, retired haſtily, and ill attended, 


into Hainault, where ſhe was received with 


uncommon honours. John of Hainault, bro- 


ther to the ſovereign of the province, valued 
himſelf on having all the valour and gene- 


roſity of the Knights-errant. He aſiembled 
zoo gentlemen, and with them undertook to 
carry back Iſabella to England, whom he 

looked upon as a perfect beauty, and whoſe 


adventures had made a noiſe. After their ex- 


ample, all the youth of the court of Hai- 


nault piqued themſelves on their compaſſion 
and bravery, and the Queen croſſed the ſea 


with about 3000 of theſe illuſtrous adven- 
turers, At her arrival the greateſt part of 
the Engliſh lords joined her with their 


forces. Edward, plunged in that uncer- 


tainty which prevailed in every action of 


his life, ſaw himſelf reduced to fly with- 
out knowing where, and without being able 
to fix in any place but what was filled 
with wavering friends or declared enemies. 
Not knowing what part to take, nor his 


miniſters 
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miniſters what counſel to give him, he re- 


tired with his favourite into Wales, add the 
old Spenſer threw himſelf into Briſtol, to 
cover the king's flight, and retard the pro- 
greſs of the Malcontents. This town ſtopt 
the Queen's army but a few days, and the 
death of its defender did not fatisfy her re- 
ſentment. She followed her good fortune, 

which quickly delivered to her the favou- 


rite, whom ſhe put to death, and his maſter, 


whom ſhe confined. 
On ſome occaſions it is as embarrafling to 


ſucceed, as to miſcarry ; and Iſabella found 
herſelf in thoſe circumſtances. To put the 
king to death, or to reſtore him, ſhe had 


only one of theſe two to do. The one would 
put her life in danger, and the other would 
blaſt her glory. I would fain believe, for 


the honour of Humanity, that the Queen | 


balanced ſome time between her duty and 
ſatety ; it is all that the ſequel of the hiſtory 
permits us to think moſt generous in her 
character. The Parliament, which ſhe aſ- 
ſembled, and all whoſe motions ſhe di- 
rected, depoſed the priſoner king and raiſed 
his ſon to the throne. The Queen, on this 


news, acted, to great perfection, the part of 
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ed, as he had begun, a coward. The 
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one deeply afflicted, and all England ſought 
lenitives for a grief of which they were well 
perſuaded ſhe felt nothing. The prince of 
Wales, whoſe youth made him leſs ſuſpici- 
_ ous, was perhaps the only perſon touched 
with her counterfeit tears. He was ſo melted 
by them, that he ſolemnly vowed not to ac- 
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cept the crown during the king his father's or 
life, without his expreſs conſent. This re- f 
ſolution diſconcerted the Parliament, and = 


undoubtedly occaſioned the motion made 
by ſome moderate men, to engage the king 
to cede, by a voluntary demiſſion, a ſceptre 
which he could no longer bear. 

Edward had been a flave on the throne ; 
he continued one in confinement. He end- 


crown paſſed, with his conſent, on a more 
ſucceſsful head, which was more worthy 
to wear it. On this condition, he was ſuf- 
fered to live ; an uſeleſs favour, or outrage ; 
the fear of ſome revolution made them haſten 
his death. The Queen regent and her lover 
and miniſter Mortimer were accuſed of this 
execrable deed. Ihe new king believed it 
the more readily that he deteſted both, for 
their pride and nr. He went himſelf 
to 
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to take the favourite from the Queen's bed, 
and put him to death. Iſabella was confined; 


her days were prolonged: Juſtice would have | 
permitted the King to take away her lite, but 
Nature forbid the ſon. 
Buch were the horrors which terminated 
the tumultuous and unhappy reign of Ed- 
ward II. It was a proof that tragical cata- 
ſtrophes are more common under a king with. 
out abilities, than under a tyrant without 
humanity. He may be regarded as the de- 
ſtroyer of the Engliſh Monarchy. By divi- 


ding the authority of the laws with his Par- 


liament he left in the nation the ſeeds of 
civil wars which torrents of blood have not 


been able to extinguiſh, This prince was the 


firſt victim of his own imprudence, .and the 
\ Hiſtory of England, which is chiefly a 
frightful liſt of the greateſt evils, perhaps 
contains no misfortunes that can be compared 


with his. 
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SIXTH EPOCH. 


The Commons uſt urp the legiſlative 


power in the reign of Edward IV. 
A. D. 1461. 


F the art of Reigning is s only the ſecuring 


it may be ſaid that Edward III. whom the 
Engliſh give for one of the greateſt princes 
that ever held the ſceptre, was not a great 
King, taking that title in its full extent. This 


monarch, by the depoſing his father, ſhort- 


ened his way to the throne; which he af- 


terwards embelliſhed by his exploits; and 
in fine diſhonoured by his ridiculous and 
ſuperannuated amours. His riſing was cri- 
minal, his noon heroic, his ſetting unhappy. 
He did great things, and his admirers pretend 


that he did them irom motives ſtill greater, 
To hear them, his greatneſs of ſoul was 


without ambition, his courage without raſh- 


neſs, his authority without precipitation, 
his juſtice without cruelty, his vivacity with- 
out imprudence, his diſcipline without ri- 
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the happineſs of the People, and the dig- 
nity, authority, and quiet of the Sovereign, 
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gour, his reſentment without revenge, his 


power without haughtineſs. The Engliſh 


generally ſay ſo much ill of their kings, that 


we might eaſily excuſe their heightening the 


eulogium of this prince if their love to him 


proceeded from ſome more juſt and generous 


motive than his ſucceſſes and hatred gat : 


France. 


After all, Edward might poſſibly have pro- 


ved a very excellent Monarch on another 


throne; but that of England is expoſed to ſo 


many ſtorms and ſo ſlippery, it is more dif- 
ficult to fill than that of moſt other nations. 
This prince ſeemed to be ignorant of the in- 


tereſts of his crown, or afraid of the genius of 
his ſubjects. He wanted either knowledge or 
firmneſs. The breaches made in the royal 
authority under a deſpiſed monarch ought to 
have been built up by an admired; Prince, be- 
fore time had made 4 repairing them im 


practicable. To ſucceed therein, I own, he 
muſt have expoſed himſelf to fans murmu— 


rings, and run perhaps ſome riſques; but has 
one a right to the tit!'e of Great, when he is 


diſcouraged by ſuch obſtacles ? 


only 


To avoid a. trifling danger, Edward 
7 his ſucceſſors in che greateſt: he had 
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only courage to conquer his enemies; he 
wanted it to force his ſabje&s to become 
happy. If he made the happineſs of the " 
generation which he governed, it was at the | 
expence of ſucceeding ones. Deſtitute of ge- 
neral views, and carried away by the ſtream of 
circumſtances, this prince did not extend his 
foreſight farther than his reign. He appear= 7 
ed to make war rather from inquictude than 
ambition. He made all the credit which he 
had in his parliament ſubſervient to his con- 
queſts; whereas he ought to have made his 
conqueſts ſerve to render him maſter of | 
his parliament, and to confine it within . 
proper bounds. A deſire of being be- 
loved, and little private intereſts, which are 
the ruin of affairs of ſtate, made him neglect 
or facrifice the advantages of his crown ; even 
his triumphs became fatal to his faccefſors by 
raiſing the courage and pretenſions of the 
Engliſh. One is ſorry to ſay, though it be 
true, that a king of England ought to place 
his ſubjects in the number of his enemies, 
but enemies for whoſe happineſs he is obliged 
to labour; and Edward was ſo far from 
; being Grltble of this, that he wanted to 
reign over the Engliſh as he had reigned over 
another 
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another nation. England, in fine, ſtood in 


need of a maſter perfectly {killed in the art of 


governing, and this whom I ſpeak of, was 


a Hero who knew only the art of conquering, 
He had a great number of ſons, who com- 
poſed his ſtrength during his life, and occa- 
ſioned the ruin of his dominions, and of 


the royal authority, after his death. 


The deſcendants of the dukes of Vork 


and Lancaſter, his third and fourth ſons, had 
a long and ſharp diſpute for the Crown. To 


ſupport their pretenſions, two famous factions 
were formed in England under the names 
of the Red Roſe and the White Roſe. The 
firſt ſupported the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
the ſecond the houſe of York. Hiſtory is 
polluted with the horrors to which theſe ag 


tions gave themſelves up. Their fury, equal 
to the ambition of the chiefs, made England, 


for near a century, a theatre of blood and 
carnage. Such bloody principles were eſta- 
bliſhed between the princes of the two 


houſes, that they can hardly be believed. 
The chiefs of the two parties ſeemed to 


make war on one another anly to know 
who ſhould have a right to exterminate 
moſt ſubjects, Theſe tyrants were never 


tired 
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128 The Hiſtory of the 
tired with their barbarities ; and from a hor- 
rible deſpair, the whole nation aſſociated it- 


ſelf, in ſome fort, in their fury and animoſities. 
From this time it was no longer a regular war, 


it was a continued maſſacre, They no longer 
aſked, they no longer gave quarter. They 


were no longer ſuffered to live in peace, nor 
to ſuffer others to live in it; and the Engliſh 


would have no more maſters who were not 


carried to the throne on rivers of blood. 
Ihe Monarchs wanted to ſecure by in- 
famy a Throne which would have been 


much better ſtrengthened by courage ; they 


regarded their elevation only as a power of 


being wicked. Their genius furniſhing no 


reſources to ſurmount the dangers that 
ſurrounded them, they had recourſe to 
crimes; they were all monſters either through 


weakneſs or cruelty ; and the ſcaffold was 
not the moſt barbarous and ignominious 
puniſhment which they made their enemies 


ſuffer. 
Accordingly they experienced the dit. 


quietudes which accompany an elevation 


procured at the price of honour and vir- 


tue. As the greateſt part had only formed 


a plan for their elevation, and none to ſup- 
port 
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port it, they were ſoon overturned. After the 


firſt intoxication of novelty, the People de- 
ſerted the idol they had made. The Engliſh, 
animated by that ſpirit of independency 


which leads them to ſhake off the yoke, 


or by that impatience which makes them 
deſirous of changing their Maſter, no long- 
er ſet bounds to their enterpriſes. The 
crown had been given without equity, it 
was taken away by caprice : dethronements 
flattered the vanity of the nation, and fur- 
niſhed it with employment. The People, 
ſeeing ſeveral Kings paſs ſucceſſively before 
their eyes, did not accuſtom themſelves to 
any; and rebellion loſt its odium by be- 
coming frequent and general. 

The parliament took advantage of theſe 
diviſions to complete the ruin of the royal 
authority, It might have been obſerved all 
along, that from the misfortunes of the Coun- 


try this great Body drew their rights. They 
were obliged to excite or foment troubles 
to make themſelves formidable to their ma- 


ſters. Their pretenſions or chimeras were 
particularly nouriſhed by the two factions 


who contended not for the hearts, but the 
ſceptre of the Engliſh, It is true, the Peers 
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had nothing more to defire ſince they ſhared 
the legiſlature power with their ſovereigns 
but the Commons did not enjoy 
vantage; they nevertheleſs paſſionately de- 
fired it, and they obtained it in the man- 


this ad- 


ner we are going to relate. 


After the death of Edward III. Richard 
II. ſon of that prince of Wales who was the 
greateſt and beſt man of his age, aſcended 
the throne. He had neither the virtues of 


a Chriſtian, the qualities of a good man, 


nor the talents of a great king. His reign 
was a reign of women, favourites, and mi- 


niſters. He equally wanted underſtanding, 


honeſty, and manners. He neither knew 
to ſpeak, to act, or to die a Prince. 


The Duke of Lancaſter, who dethroned 


him, took the name of Henry IV. The 
name of an uſurper naturally awakens great 
ideas. This of whom we ſpeak, by a hum- 


bling privilege, had neither ſhining vices, 
nor the appearance of great virtues, He 


knew little of war, not much of the ca- 


binet, but was a complete maſter of in- 
trigue. His reign was neither obfcure nor 


brilliant; his rule neither tyrannick nor pa- 
ternal ; his dominions neither violently agi- 


tated, 


„ 
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tated, nor always in perfect quiet. He was 
cried up by the Eccleſiaſtics becauſe he de- 
fended the eſtates of the Clergy againſt the 
attacks of the Parliament; by the Devout, 
becauſe he burnt the Heretics; ; and by the 
Poets, who then began to- flouriſh in Eng- 
land, becauſe he paid them well. 

Henry V. his ſon and ſucceſſor, was in the 
eyes of an Engliſhman greater than Alex- 
ander, in the eyes of a Frenchman almoſt a 
Nero, in the eyes of a citizen of the world, 
an ambitious Prince who ſuffered himſelf to 
be led into ſeveral barbarities, and a Conque- 
ror, moſt of whoſe ſucceſſes were eaſy ones. 
He owed the conqueſt of France ſomewhat 
to his valour, a good deal to the weakneſs 
of Charles VI. to the rage of the queen, 
the youth of the dauphin, and the diviſion 
of the miniſters. | 
His heir Henry VI. WY not his good 
fortune, and {till leſs his merit. His inca- 
pacity expoſed him to the contempt of his 
ſubjects ; the purity of his manners protected 
him from their hatred. The whole force 
of that violent paſſion was reſerved for the 
Queen Margaret of Anjou, who left him 
only the name of king. This princeſs, the 
Ka _ hand- 
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handſomeſt of her age, ſhone equally in a 
circle, by the charms of her converſation ; 
in a ſociety of perſons of genius, by the fine- 
neſs and juſtneſs of her ideas; in the go- 
vernment of the State, by the extent of her 


_ underſtanding ; at the head of an army, by 


her valour ; and in a cabal, by the ſpirit 
of intrigue : her character conſiſted of ex- 
tremes, and was liable to no exception, but 
carrying every virtue too far. Her nobleneſs 
degenerated into pride, her firmneſs into 
tyranny, her bravery into raſhneſs, her po- 


licy into artifice, and her conſtancy into 
obſtinacy. Another with ordinary merit 
perhaps would have ſaved the State; Mar- 


garet with great talents ruined it. 
The authority ſhe had aſſumed over the 


king and his ſubjects, offended the whole 


nation. The People ſeemed diſpoſed to 


change their maſter, and the houſe of York. 


fied this precious moment to make good 
its claim. 


Richard, who was at the head of it, had 


genius, vatour: and ambition. He was a 


man of deep diſſimulation, of impenetrable 


Lereſy, and poſſeſſed a firmneſs of mind 
— ſuperior to diſappointment and in- 
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capable of change. Inſtructed by the paſt, 
and attentive to the preſent, the future diſ- 
cloſed itſelf to his eyes. He knew men per- 
fectly; he was never deceived in his choice 


of confidents or of friends. In fine, he had 
two ſons capable of aiding him in the execu- 


tion of his deſigns, and of proecuning them, 
if he ſhould happen to fail. 


With theſe advantages the Duke of York 
might ſucceed : but it ſeemed almoſt im- 
poſſible he ſhould not ſucceed when he had 


engaged in his intereſt the two men in England 


moſt eſteemed, and moſt deſerving of eſteem, 
the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick. The 


father was the moſt modeſt man of his age, 
and the ſon the moſt magnificent. The one was 
the greateſt man in the cabinet, and the other 


had moſt talents for war. The firſt poſſeſſed a 


prudent courage, the ſecond a heroiſm which 
rendered prudence almoſt uſeleſs. Saliſbury 
knew to accommodate himſelf to his fortune, 


Warwick made himſelf arbiter of his. The 


elder never loſt a friend, the younger never 
wanted any whom he had a mind to have. 


One was thought worthy of all his employ- 


ments, the other ſuperior to all places. 
The father would have been the greateſt 


* man 
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man in n England, had not his ſon ſurpaſſed 


him. 


This triumvirate produced what was na- 


turally to be expected from it. The loſs of 
two hundred thouſand men, about twenty- 
four princes of the blood, and almoſt all the 
great lords of the kingdom, was the un- 


happy fruit of an union, which, notwith- 


ſtanding ſo many horrors, we are ſorry we 
cannot find criminal. Foreign powers took 


part in this quarrel according to their caprice 


or their intereſts. France was for the Red 
Roſe, and the Duke of Burgundy for the 
White. 

Henry was at firſt defeated and taken by: 
'the Duke of York, who cauſed himſelf to 


be declared Protector and Governor-Ge- 


neral of the kingdom. Things were carried 


to a greater length ſome time afterwards ; he 


got his right to the crown ſettled in Parlia- 


ment, and the upper Houſe determined, that 


Henry ſhould wear it during his life, and be 
ſucceeded by the houſe of York. _ 

This was too much for a Subject, and too 
Jude for a man that pretended to be no longer 


After having aſpired to the throne, 


the Duke was not to liſten to any accommo- 
dation 
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dation that might remove him from it. This 
temperament was not to the taſte of a 
Nation which is always in extremes. It 
leflened the hopes of his party, and height- 
ened the courage of the Chiets of the Red 
Roſe, who repaired to the camp, and joined 
the colours, of the Queen. 

'This Prigcefs: {ſuperior to her misfortu nes, 
filled their minds with all her reſentment, her 
courage, and her deſpair. Theſe arms ren- 
dered them invincible, and made them tri- 
umph over their enemies. The Duke of Vork 
and his ſecond ſon the earl of Rutland fell in 

a battle fought in theſe circumſtances: Lord 
Saliſbury eſcaped the fury of the ſoldiery 
only to loſe his head on a ſcaffold. . 

The active Queen did not ſtay to taſte the 
ſweets of her victory; ſhe went in queſt of 
the fruits of it. Warwick, who had been 
left in London, marched out to oppoſe 
her entry. A ſecond: ſucceſs crowned the 
courage of Margaret, The earl was defeated, 
and put to flight, and the King, who was in 
his cuſtody, releaſed. This unhappy Prince 
recovered, at once, his liberty, his queen, 
his only ſon, and his crown; and, had he 
been capable of feeling, would have had the 


K 4 con- 
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conſolation of owing all theſe advantages to 
the perſon in the world whom he moſt 
loved. 

The Queen made no doubt that two rom 
' victories would open to her the gates of the 


Capital, She preſented herſelf before them 


with the confidence common to Conquerors. 
The houſe of York artfully turned into ne- 


gociation an affair which ought to have been 


determined by the ſword. They retarded 


the progreſs of Margaret, and haſtened that 


of the new Duke of York, This nobleman, 
after having defeated an army of Lancaſtri- 
ans near Hereford, had aſſembled the re- 
mains of Warwick's army, and marched 
with long journeys to London, where he 
made his entry without oppoſition. After 
having proudly placed the crown on his 


head, and aſſumed the name of Edward IV. 
he went in purſuit of the Queen, who, not 
thinking proper to hazard an action under 


the walls of a city which was againſt her, 
had retreated-towards the North. 


The armies met near York. Both had 


motives to defire an engagement, and reaſons 


to hope for victory. Henry, or the Queen 
under his name, could not hope to reaſcend 


the 
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the throne but by ſucceſſes; Edward could 


not maintain himſelf on it but by triumphs. 
The firſt was in a province that favoured 


him, and where his arms had been twice 
ſucceſsful ; the ſecond on ground dyed with 


the blood of his father, his brother, and Sa. 
liſbury the warmeſt of his friends. The 


one had the deſpair, the other the pride of 


his party, to ſupport. The fugitive king had 


a greater number of troops, but the new 


king had better ones. 

The rage of civil wars never perhaps 
ſhewed itſelf ſo much asin this bloody action. 
The Engliſh fought with all the vivacity of 
their nation, and with the obſtinacy perhaps 


of another climate. Both ſides thought of 
nothing but conquering or dying. Every 


one was ſollicitous, not to ſave his own life, 


but to take away that of his enemy. Thoſe 


who fell were replaced by ſuch as were be- 


hind them, with a compoſure which is ſel- 


dom found with violent paſſions, but which 
always makes them more terrible. Forty 
thouſand ſlain covered the field of battle, 


and Fortune ſeemed uncertain which to de- 


clare for. At length Edward and Warwick, 
the two leaders of the York faction, by ex- 
traardinary 
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traordinary actions, to which only great minds 


can give credit fixed her on their fide, 


Secure of the victory, the proud Con- 


querors left the care of the . purſuit to 


their lieutenants, and took with all diligence 


the road to York, in hopes of ſurpriſing 


Henry and Margaret, who had retired thither | 


before the battle. 
The Princeſs, informed of her misfor- 


tune, had juſt left it with her ſon and huſ- 
band. This intrepid Queen, who, contrary 
to her inclination, her intereſt, and her ho- 


nour, had not been preſent in the action, 


but ſtayed with the weak king to hearten 
him, retired precipitately into Scotland, to 
wait for better times, or prepare a new re- 


volution. This flight ſaved Edward's glory, 
or limited it. Perhaps he would have ſul- 


lied his victory; perhaps he would have 


added luſtre to it. His ambition and gene- 


roſity make both conjectures probable. What- 


ever may be in this, he ſtaid no longer at Vork 


and in the neighbourhood, than was ne- 
ceſſary to receive the ſubmiſſion of the Van- 
quiſhed, and to put it out of their power 
to retract : he then ſet out for London. 


A 
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A Parliament was immediately called. 
As victory renders every thing eaſy and juſt, 
this aſſembly ſolemnly approved of all that 


the People had done three months before in 
calling Edward to the throne, and all that 


he himſelf had done on aſcending it. This 


reſolution, ſuited to the preſent circumſtances, | 
was received with an applauſe of which the 


Engliſh are rarely laviſh, and followed by an 
innovation in the government of which the 
_ poſterior events will diſcover the importance. 


It is certain that it was in the reign of 


this Monarch the Lower Houſe began to 
enjoy the legiſlative power, We know not 


preciſely in what year, becauſe the titles, 


which ſhew it, are without date. It is con- 
jectured with probability, that Edward was 


deſirous by this privilege to make his corona- 


tion agreeable to the People. The ancient ſtyle 


of the acts of Parliament was now changed, 


Inſtead of ſaying, as formerly, Granted to 


the prayers and ſupplications of the Com 


mons by the King and the Lords, they put: 


the conſent of the Commons, 
It is true, that the branch of n 
ment which is called executive, was ſtill re- 


tained 


Granted by the King and the Lords With _ 
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| tained by Edward and his ſucceſſors, The 
ſuperintendency of the execution of the 
Laws, is a right and prerogative inſeparable 
from Royalty, whoſe end is the preſervation 
of the publick tranquillity, and the admini- 
ſtration ofjuſtice among the members of the 
Body politic However, the Engliſh have 
thought even this authority too . 1 the 
Parliament hath inſenſibly made a practice 
of ſummoning before it all to whom the 
King entruſts any part of this power. 
Aſter giving ſome time to the care of the 
State, Edward entirely devoted himſelf to 
the gratifying his temper. There were, if 
1 may ſo ſpeak, two different Men in the 
perſon of this Prince. His enemies had ad- 
mired his elevated ſentiments, his exten- 
five genius, his haughty courage, his com- 
prehenſive views; that activity, prudence, 
and magnanimity which had prepared and 
accompliſhed his ſucceſſes: his friends ſaw 
nothing in him now but voluptuouſneſs, in- 
dolence, and effeminacy. More than man in 
the courſe of his exploits, he appeared leſs than 
woman in the purſuit of his pleaſures. He 
abandoned himſelf to all ſorts of amours ; 
.  ſerioys 
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ſerious and comical, high and low, vague 
and fixed, paſſionate and frivolous. He 
made attacks on all women from a ſpirit of 


debauchery; and yet was attached to ſome by 
a fixed paſſion. Three of his miſtreſſes par- 


ticularly captivated him. He was charmed, 
he faid, with the gaiety of the one, with 
the wit of the other, and the devotion of 
the third, who ſcarce ever ſtirred out of a 
church but when he ſent for her. 
What Edward had experienced i in e 
courſe of his galantries, made him imagine, 


that no woman could withſtand him. A 


Widow lady named Elizabeth Woodville, 
who without beauty had the art of pleaſing, 
and with whom ambition ſupplied the place 
of chaſtity, overturned this ſyſtem of ſelf- 


love. The brilliancy of a throne, the warmeſt | 
paſſion, the higheſt authority, and the moſt 


ſeducing preſents were employed in vain a- 
gainſt the proud Woodville. They could on- 
ly get from her theſe killing words to a 
lover: Though I am unworthy to be a Queen, I 
am above being a Concubine. Edward, after giv- 
ing into a thouſand intrigues to cure his paſ- 
ſion, at length came where the artful widow 
would have him. He cauſed her to be crowned, 


and 
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and this marriage plunged England i in new |} 
troubles. {2 
Warwick, who had gone over ſea to RY 4 
mand, in his Maſter's name, a Princeſs of 
Savoy, was too ſenſible of the ridicule of 
the part he was made to act. Not doubt- | 
ing that they intended to make him the 
laughing-ſtock of Europe, he formed the 
deſign of a ſignal revenge, and haſtened 
his return to execute it. The Malcontents 
joining him, he marched againſt the King, 
fought him, and made him priſoner. Too 
much ſucceſs often blinds men. A priſo- 
ner of this importance could not be too well 
guarded; yet Edward was ſo careleſly watch-⸗- 
ed, that he made his eſcape, raiſed an army, 
| defeated Warwick in his turn, and obliged 
him to fly to France. There this great 
man aſſociated his revenge with that of |? 
Margaret; and their friends uniting, formed 
a party which dethroned Edward. KK 
This Prince abandoned England and the - 
throne only for a ſhort time. Some fuccours Þ? 
which he received from the friendſhip of 
the Duke of Bourgogne enabled him to 
recommence the war ; and with a boldneſs, 


which in great Men ceaſes to be raſhneſs, he 
pre- 
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preſented himſelf under a tl of ton: 
don. Three things opened the gates to him: 


the Parliament, whoſe power he had aug- 


mented ; the inhabitants, to whom he had 


contracted immenſe debts, and who were 
deſirous their debtor ſhould be in a condition 


to pay them; and the citizens wives and 


daughters, whom he had honoured, and 


who expected to be farther honoured, with 
his good graces. The aſſiſtance which Ed- 
ward received from the Capital, enabled him 


to go and fight Warwick, who was defeated 


and ſlain; the Prince of Wales loſt his life 
in a ſecond engagement, and Henry his 
in priſon. The captivity of the Queen com- 


pleted the pacification of England. Edward, 


free from all inquietude, gave himſelf up en- 


tirely to Pleaſure. His affability gained the 
hearts of all; Voluptuouſneſs corrupted his 
own. He loved women too much, and was 


too much beloved by them. This taſte hurt 
his fortune, and ſullied his glory. He be- 
gan his reign a Hero, and ended it a Rake. 
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SEVENTH EPOCH. 

The Commons make themſelves maſters 
of the whole Royal authority un- 
der Charles 1. A. D. 1648. 


N GLAND was ſcarce comforted for 

the loſs of Edward, when the death 
of his two ſons put her again into mourning, 
The Duke of Glouceſter their guardian and 
uncle cauſed them tobe ſtrangled, and aſcended 
the throne, from which he pulled them down, 


This Uſurper, known in hiſtory under the 
name of Richard III. had a perverſe ſoul 


in a crooked body. His phyſiognomy be- 


ſpoke all that can be conceived bad, and 
yet ſhewed not half his wickedneſs, His 
heart, ever ſhut to humanity, was always 


open to perfidy. He was not ſparing of 
his own blood in war ; but he abuſed peace 


by ſhedding that of his enemies. His fe- 


rocity and ambition were the two ſources 
of his cruelties, and he immolated almoſt 


as many victims to his temper, as to his 


intereſt. His carefles were perfidious; they 


were forerunners to the objects of them, of 


treachery 
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treachery or aſſaſſination. No one was ſafe 
during this reign, becauſe thoſe who might 
have truſted to the innocency of their 
manners, had the imagination of the Mon- 
arch to fear. He was greedy of other peo- 
ples wealth, and laviſh of his own, Few 
_ politicians could form an intrigue more art- 
fully, and no one could ever wm himſelf 
of one better, 

Every thing in him woks or was flent, 
juſt as he pleaſed. It was impoſſible to 
read in his eyes the ſecrets that he hid in 
his ſoul, He never communicated his pro- 
jects but to thoſe who were neceſſary to the 
execution of them, and the moment of the 
confidence did not anticipate that of the ne- 
ceſſity. He never left any thing in his en- 
terpriſes to chance, which is often a fault in 
Politics; and this ſyſtem hurt his intereſt 
more than once, He was a Monſter who 
had great talents, no virtue, and every vice. 
The horror of ſuch a character aſtoniſhed | 
even the Engliſh. The wiſeſt of them form- 
ed the difficult project of uniting the forces 
of the two Roſes againſt the tyrant. After 
much vexation and labour they brought the 
he ads of the two Parties, to agree to the mar- 


L riage 
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riage of Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Ed- 
ward, and heireſs by her father of the 
houſe of York, with the earl of Richmond, 
heir of the houſe of Lancaſter by his mo- 
ther Margaret of Somerſet. Richmond, the 
ſole melancholy remains of a rejected race, 
paſſed in ſlavery, at a diſtance from his coun- 
try, a life which his anceſtors had finiſhed in 
battle or on a ſcaffold. Proſcribed like them, 
this young Prince had embarked to ſeek 
an azylum which England refuſed. The 


ſea threw him on the coaſts of Brittany, = 
whoſe Sovereign, gained by preſents, or in- 


timidated by menaces, kept him ſeventeen 


years in confinement. Richmond was fo 
fortunate to make his eſcape. out of Priſon 
at the very time that the vows of the nation 
called him to the Throne, and his friends 
were paving his way to it, at the hazard of 


their lives. He joined them with a body 
of 4000 Normans granted him by France, 
and marched immediately againſt Richard. 

Ihe battle began at Sun-riſing. It ſeemed 
to turn favourably for the king, who was a 
greater warrior than his rival, when the trea- 
chery of ſeveral of his party, and the arri- 
val of a conſiderable reinforcement to the 


Count, 
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Count, changed the fate of the engagement. 


Richard might have retreated without diſ- 
grace; he had done all that could be expect- 
ed from a great Captain; but he regarded with 
contempt thoſe who adviſed him to it. His 


valour redoubled with the danger. He car- 


ried indifference for life, as far as it could go, 


He did not ſuccumb till after making efforts 
of which we are ſorry to find ſacha wicked 


man capable, 
The death of the tyrant occafioned the 


flight of ſome of his partiſans, and the ſub- 


miſſion of a greater number. Rich received 
them graciouſly, and ſuffered them to join 


his troops. The vanquiſhed and the victors 
now compoſed but one army: The Eng- 
liſh of the two parties forgot that they had 


been enemies; they remembered only that 


they were Engliſhmen. Love of their Coun- 


try took place in every heart of civil rage. 


Richmond was with one voice proclaimed 


king of England by the name of Henry 


VII. and Richard's crown, which had 0 


found among the ſpoils, placed on his head. 
While the Nation was indulging a joy, 


which it had long been a ſtranger to, and 
durſt not even hope for, Henry was concert- 


2: ing 
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ing with his confidents, under what title it 
was proper for him to reign, His marriage 
gave him the rights of the houſe of York ; 

he had in himſelf thoſe of Lancaſter, and 


his ſucceſſes facilitated that of conqueſt, The 
Council, compoſed of Prelates, and other 


perſons without views and without courage, 


acted weakly, and imagined they only acted 


moderately, Every one gave his opinion for 


the faction which he had been uſed to ſide 


with, or for the uniting of their rights. At 
laſt the generous Stanley, who had had a 
greater ſhare than any one in the late revo- 


lution, who thought greatly, and expreſſed | 


himſelf freely, ſtood up, and faid : 


The counſel which is given you, Al 
luſtrious Prince, proceeds rather from 
prudence than courage. You have pulled 
the crown from the head of an uſurper, 
and have a right to wear it on what con- 
ditions you ſhall be pleaſed to impoſe. 
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William I. whoſe conqueſt had ſo great 
an affinity with yours, gave his own laws 
to England ; and that Hero and the Na- 
tion found their advantage in them. The 
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ee umphs, the Parliament itſelf, are uſurpa- 
* tions which it concerns your Glory to 


* annul or modify. England, the moſt 


* monarchical State in Europe, has degene- 


<« rated into a Republick, by the audaciouſ- 
ce neſs of an Aſſembly, whoſe fury you 


"oi 


yourſelf have experienced. The People 


have abuſed certai conjunctures to ruin the 


c ſovereign authority: : Have not Sovereigns 


a right to avail themſelves of occurrences 
* to recover it? A King who is truly King, 
e ought to reſtore to the Throne that ma- 
jeſty of which weak monarchs have ſuf- 
fered it to be deprived. The Scepter 
cannot be eſtabliſhed in your hands, nor 
tranquillity ſecured in the State, but by 
theſe ſalutary precautions. Stifle a thou- 
ſand petty tyrants, and give us a good, a 
wiſe, and a pacific king,” 


The uproar which Stanley's 1 oc 


cc 
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5 was ſo great, that the king had 


not the courage to follow it. This prince 


never dared to hazard a ſtep which might 
as eaſily precipitate him from the throne, 


as eſtabliſh him on it. He choſe rather to 


ſhare his Authority with the Parliament, 
than fluctuate between the hope of recover- 


L 3 ing, 
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ing, and the fear of entirely loſing it, How- 
ever, as he bore with impatience the ſervi- 


tude in which that formidable Body in ſome 


ſort kept him, he thought ſeriouſly of get- 
ting rid of it, and this was his ſcheme, 


Before his right or his ſucceſs had given 
him the Crown, the Lords were ſole maſters, 
fole proprietors of the lands. They were 


like ſo many Sovereigns, who kept their 


ſeparate Courts in the Provinces, and there 
exerciſed their dominion or tyranny. They 


were diſabled by law from alienating their 
demeſnes, and ſelling their fiefs. This law 


had been always inviolably obſerved. The 


Commons were their vaſſals: they were 


obliged to arm at their command, to ſerve 


in the wars under their conduct, and appear 
in their retinue on all publick occaſions. 
Henry, to weaken the power of the Gran- 


dees, who by the afliſtance of their depen- 5 


dants had long counterbalanced the Royal 
authority, ſecretly cauſed a motion to be 
made in Parliament for an Act to enable 
the Lords to alienate their lands to whom- 


ever they pleaſed. The Peers, enervated 


by luxury and ruined by the civil wars, 


reliſhed an overture fo agreeable to their 
paſſions 
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paſſions and their ſituation. The immenſe 


ſums proffered for their Fiefs, made them 


ſacrifice their moſt valuable intereſts. They 


did not, or would not perceive, that this 
regulation, ſo agreeable to them, would prove 


fatal to their deſcendants. T hey wanted fore- 
tight, and the King wanted it likewiſe. This 
innovation, by raiſing the Commons very 
much, became by degrees the ruin of the 


Royal authority and of the Ariſtocraſy., 
Henry's conduct on this and ſeveral 


other occaſions, would induce me to think, 


with ſome hiſtorians, that he was not a Po- 
litician of the firſt rank. He had good 
ſenſe, but wanted genius. His judgment 
was ſolid, but his imagination cold. He 


ſaw things clearly, but did not ſee far 


into them. He knew to lay hold of con- 


ſequences, but the great, the firſt principles 
| eſcaped him. He ſucceeded in all his pro- 


jets ; but his enterpriſes bore the mark of 
the mediocrity of his character. If he had 
not the penetration neceſſary to prevent 


conſpiracies, he had wiſdom and valour 


ſufficient to break them; without appearing 
jealous of his authority, he had the ſole 
rule: a ſtrong and continual application 
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ſupplied the place of readineſs and 


boured for his glory, without ſuſpecting it. 
He conſulted them, but he had the fecret 


to appear to receive their advice more from 


eſteem and modeſty, than from any want of 


it. His myſterious air ſerved admirably to 


cover the ſlowneſs of his reflexions, and 
to give him the reputation of a fineſſe, | 


which they pretended to diſcover in the 
moſt indifferent events, and even in the 
miſtakes he committed. By ſuch a ſingu- 
lar contraſt, he was at once both niggardly 


and magnificent, and his policy made advan- 
tage of both theſe paſſions, or taſtes; the 
one ſarved him to impoſe on people, and 
the other furniſhed him with treaſures that 


enabled him to make himſelf feared. Na- 


ture had not deſigned him for a great man; 


but he appeared one, and perhaps was not 1 


far from becoming one. 
With fewer talents and more vices | Hetiry 


VIII. his ſon and ſucceſſor, reigned more 


peaceably, more abſolutely. This Prince 
owed the extenſive aut' .ity which he 


exerciſed, to a very famous event which 
in another age, or under another climate, 


would 
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would have loſt him without reſource. 
He inſpired his Parliament with a reſpect 
for- the Throne, by inſtilling into them a 
contempt of the Tiara. He ſtrengthened 
the ties which united his ſubjects to him, 
by breaking thoſe which bound them to 
Rome. The Engliſh thought it better, or 
at leaſt more ſingular, to be the arbiters 
of Religion than of the State, and gave into 
this change of ſcene with a fury unbecoming 
a philoſophical people, but which favoured 
Henry's deſigns. | 
That Monarch bore with impatience the 
yoke which joined him to his brother's wi- 
dow. This tye, which was at firſt odjous 
to him, became in time inſupportable. In- 


tereſts of state had long prevailed; inclina- 


toon inſenſibly got the aſcendant. A pee- 


viſh old woman could ill balance a complai- 
ſant young Miſtreſs. Anne of Bullen was 
the object of all the king's tenderneſs ; Ka- 
therine of Arragon had not even the coldeſt 
attention paid her. 5 
While Love made Henry deſire the ele- 
vation of his Miſtreſs, Hatred of the Empe- 
ror dictated ſchemes to Wolſey for the fall 


ef the Queen, who was his — —„—„— 


Maſter 
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Maſter and Favourite united their deſires 
and their anger; they laid the IS 
that famous divorce which ruined the Ro. 
man Catholic religion in England, and of + 
a nation of Martyrs made it the Country | 
of Heretics, 

The Court of Monde, where this grand 
cauſe was pleaded, had then for its Feed 
Clement VII. of the Houſe of Medicis, 
This Pontiff unhappily turned into a'nego- 


_ clation an affair where only the lights of 
the Holy Spirit were required; he wanted 


to be a Politician where it was only ne- 
ceſſary to be a Chriſtian, The fear of of- 
fending Charles V. and his friends, if he 


ſhould conſent to the diſſolution of the mar- 
riage ; the inconveniency of ſouring Henry 


and his Allies if he did not conſent ; the 
advantages of his family, whoſe fate de- 
pended on the Emperor ; the intereſt of 


the Holy See, which required that nothing 


ſhould be done to diſguſt England ; above 
all, the irreſolute character of Clement, 
whoſe life had been ſpent in liking and 
diſliking, in raiſing armies and diſbanding 
them, in making alliances and breaking 


them: All this formed an infinite number 


of 


3 
"$5 
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of intrigues, which far from anſwering their 
end, daily multiplied and became more in- 
volved. 

Love, and eſpecially the paſſion of a So- 
vereign, agrees ill with the delays of the 
Court of Rome, Henry ſought in his own 
dominions the condeſcenſion which he had 
not found abroad. Cranmer, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, pronounced the ſentence of di- 
vorce which the Pope had always deferred 
under various pretexts; and Anne haughtily 
aſcended a throne from which Katherine 
was forced to come down after a reign of 
8 . 

Charles V. whom the Spaniards often 
compare to Solomon for wiſdom, to Cæſar 
for valour, to Auguſtus for good fortune, 
did not diſſemble that his Aunt was de- 
_ graded purpoſely to throw an indignity on 
him. He took this affront like a Prince 
not uſed to receive one. All Europe 
heard his complaint, and Rome undertook 
to juſtify it. This Court, whoſe circum- 
ſpection is known and admired by the whole 
world, departed from its maxims on this 
_ occaſion. After having been too flow when 
the pat was the granting a favour, it 

ſhewed 
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ſhewed wr too precipitate when the lancing 
its thunder was the queſtion. By haſtening 


to fulminate the ſentence of excommunica- 


tion, Clement ſecured the reputation of an 


imprudent Pontiff; and Henry, by deſpiſing 


it, the reputation of an irreligious Prince. 
The example of the king proved more 


_ contagious in England than uſual, The Par- 
liament abandoned their religion without 
much boggling ; all whom the authority of 
this great Body could not draw after it, loſt 


their heads on a ſcaffold, and by an event 
not much to the kong of Engliſh con- 


ſtancy, the number of theſe heroic minds 
was much leſs than among every other na- 


tion on ſuch occaſions. 


The independency of the Engliſh behoved 


to be flattered with an object not leſs con- 


fiderable than a Schiſm, to fix the Parlia- 


ment, at all times ſo unquiet, in the intereſt 
of a Prince whoſe proper character was In- 


conſtancy. Six Queens ſhared his bed ſuc- 


ceſſively. Repudiation was the fate of two; 


and two left their crowns on a ſcaffold; the 
others employed their wretched days in fears 


ing the one, and perhaps in wiſhing for the 


other. Inconſtant in his deſigns, he pro- 
jected 
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jected ſucceſſively the ruin of France, the 
depreſſion of Spain, and the aggrandiſement of 
England: He might have accompliſhed the 
| whole; but he contented himſelf with deſir- 
ing, or at moſt with commencing it. Incon- 
ſtant in his alliances, one while he declar- 
ed for Charles V. one while for Francis I. 
and ſometimes remained neuter: He loved 
the frankneſs of the one, he deteſted the fi- 
neſſe of the other, and by a caprice quite 
contrary to his intereſt, he was oftener 
and longer in alliance with the firſt than 
with the ſecond. Inconſtant in his friend- 
ſhips, his miniſters, his favourites had all 
a tragical end. Wolley, perhaps the greateſt 
politician, certainly the moſt wicked man 
of his age, eſcaped the executioner, be- 
cauſe he did not avoid diſgrace. Inconſtant 
in his opinions, he wrote againſt Luther, and 
acted againſt the Pope; he merited the title 
of Defender of the Faith, and that of Perſe- 
cutor of the Church; he admitted Briefs art 
ex communications from Rome : his life was 
a ſeries of contradictions, He was never con- 
tant but in his rage. By his own acknow- 
ledgement, he ſpared no woman 1n his paſ- 
ſion, nor any man in his anger; and, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the words of a celebrated Engliſhman, 
if all the portraits of a mercileſs Prince that 
are in the world, were loſt, they might be 
painted a ſecond time exactly after nature, 
by drawing the life of Henry VIII. 
Edward his ſon but juſt made his appea- 
rance on the ſtage; he acted no part, it is 
conjectured however that he would have 
been an excellent performer. The Prote- 
ſtants already looked on him as their Apo- 
ſtle, and the Catholics as a Fanatic, who 
would one day put their faith to the trial. 
He had not time to give more than a glimpſe 
of his love of virtue and capacity for buſi- 
neſs; but he lived long enough to ſully his 
reign by an act of injuſtice, to which the in- 
finuations of an ambitious Miniſter, and 
his liking to the reformation, led him. 
He removed his two ſiſters Mary and Eliza- 
beth from the throne, and called to it Jean 
Gray his couſin. 
This young perſon, whoſe karat had 
changed her religion, adorned her mind, form- 
ed her morals, and elevated her- 5 
diſcovered the moſt determined and moſt ſin- 
cere repugnance to the part which they preſſ- 
ed her to act. She had too much knowledge, 


to 


to be ignorant that the ſceptre offered her, did 


not belong to her; too much integrity, to 
compaſs her elevation by injuſtice; too much 
humanity, to ſeek to profit herſelf of an- 


other's misfortune ; too much policy, not to 


be ſenſible that her part in the drama would 


be ridiculous and ſhort; and even too much 


| philoſophy to ſacrifice the tranquillity of her 


private ſtation to the embarraſſing eclat of 
the Diadem. The obſtinacy of her Parents 


triumphed at length over her reſiſtance. She 


paid with her life a forced royalty of nine 


days, and died more glorioufly on a ſcaffold, 


than Mary lived on the throne. 


The new Queen had adhered to her Re- 


ligion i in a kingdom which had deſerted it. 


To eſtabliſh it without oppoſition, ſhe mar- 
ried Philip ſon of Charles V. The royal 
Pair laboured in this great work with all 
the haughtineſs, rigour, and inflexibility of 
their tempers. They employed as 3 
nary methods to bring back the Englith to the 


Unity of the faith, as Henry VIII. had uſed 


to carry them from it. A religion of gentle- 


neſs armed itſelf with the ſword. The de- 
ſtruction of the Proteſtants ſeemed to be 


their 
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more advanced, and even more deſired than 
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; their converſion. It was determined, to ob- 
tain by precipitation, by violence, by autho- 
rity, what ought to have been the work of 
charity, of patience, and of zeal, _ 
The Parliament, overpowet'd, if I may 
fo ſpeak, by all the reputation, power and 
pride of the Spaniſh Monarch, ſtudied the 
humour of the Queen, and gave into arrange- 
ments, through weakneſs, which they ought 
only to have agreed to from motives of reli- 
gion. It conſented to a reunion of England 
with the Holy ſee ; and what was not ſo praiſe- 
worthy, ſigned the warrant for the execution 
of all who oppoſed them. Such a blind 
complaiſance retarded the deſtruction of that 
great Body, which had been ſworn; and an- 
other cauſe rendered ineffectual the meaſures 
taken to ſucceed therein. 
When Philip married Mary, the was ug- 
ly, old, ſickly, and peeviſh. The ambitious 
Spaniard facrificed his diſlike, to the defire 
of adding a rich Crown to the many vaſt 
Eſtates, which he was ſoon to inherit. The 
Queen's barrenneſs confounded his views, 
and put an end to the complaiſance of a 
ſelfiſh Huſband, who, beſides, had juſt taken 
poſſeſſion of the imment: ſpoils of Charles V. 
From 
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From this time the reſolutions of the Court 
of London were very little influenced by 
the Council of Madrid. 

Mary was afraid of ſhewing too much 
affection for a Prince who deſpiſed her, ſnould 
ſhe ſacrifice her Parliament to him; or of 
running too great a riſk, ſhould ſhe hazard a 
ſtep which perhaps would not be ſupported, 
She was agitated by theſe thoughts, when 
her death placed on the throne the greateſt 
Princeſs perhaps that ever aſcended one. 


Elizabeth, whom univerſal admiration 
hath placed above all critique, I might al- 


moſt ſay, all praiſe, took the reins of an 


agitated Empire, of which a thouſand ene- 
mies, all formidable, and all dangerous, me- 
ditated the ruin: ſuch were Philip II. whoſe 


reſtleſs and profound policy knew to make 


traytors in the councils of all Princes, and 
raiſe parties in all States; the Duke of Alva, 


the ſupport of his Maſter by his victories, 
and the deſtroyer of ſociety by his cruel- 


ties; the Duke of Parma who joined to 


the ſubtilty of an Italian the phlegm of a 
Spaniard; Katherine of Medicis, who choſe 
to compaſs by crimes what ſhe might have 
as eaſily carried by virtue; the Duke of 


M Guile, 
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Guiſe ; whoſe good fortune to ſucceed in : 


all, gave him boldneſs to undertake all 
Sextus V. who counted dominion as nothing 


if he trampled not on Crowns ; Mary Steuart, | 
whoſe misfortunes have been fo great, they 


have rather obſcured, than heightened the 
luſtre of her good qualities : : fome paſſion- | 


ate writers add, the Society of Jeſus, whom 
they calumniouſly call a naked ſword, whoſe | 
hilt is always at Rome. 


After all, Elizabeth ſaw round her throne 
rocks {till more dangerous than the ſtorms 


which threaten'd it at a diſtance. The Ca- 
tholics, who ſuſpected her creed, though 
ſhe ſtill profeſſed their religion, ſeemed dif- 


poſed to diſpute her right to a Crown, 


which, on their principles, did not belong to 


her, as Henry's union with Anna Bullen was 


only a concubinage. The Innovators, whom 


perſecution had too ſtrictly united, were 
reſolved to rule, or to bury themſelves un- 
der the ruins of the Throne. The Iriſh, 
ſlaves of the court of Rome, and penſioners 
of that of Madrid, blindly eſpouſed the paſ- 
fions of thoſe two Crowns. The Grandees all 


ſet up pretenſions, either to govern the Queen, 
or to marry her, or to deſtroy her, The Par- 


a liament 
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liament was the more greedy of authority, that 
for a conſiderable time it had had none. 


The Queen ſaw all theſe rocks; and 
avoided them by thoſe grand ſtrokes of po- 


licy which 5 a very rare ſpectacle on the 
theatre of the world, becauſe it is not com- 
mon to ſee actors of Elizabeth's character. 
We are aſtoniſhed even at this day, how 
a young Princeſs, without experience, with- 


out friends, without advice, without a right 
to the throne wholly unqueſtionable, was 
able to reign with more dignity, authority, 
and tranquillity than any monarch who then 


wore a Crown, While all Europe was a 
prey to domeſtic diviſions, foreign wars, 


tations, poiſonings, ſcarcity, aſſaſſinations, 


and all the horrors which will render the 
ſixteenth century odious and famous, Eng- 


land ſaw her commerce extended, her laws 


ſtrengthened, and her polity perfectioned. 
Hiſtory ought to collect with care the ſub- 


lime principles of ſuch a perfect admini- 


ſtration. 
Elizabeth, without her Parliament doing 


any thing but cauſing her orders to be 


executed, was enabled to preſent this grand 
ſpectacle to the world by a judicious mode- 
1 ration, 
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ration, which made her wiſely deſpiſe the 
_ filly brilliancy of conqueſts; by a noble jea.. 
| louſy, of the ſupreme power, which ſhe 
. equally knew to maintain by infinuation and 
force ; by fixed and invariable principles of 
government, from which nothing could 
make her depart; by a ſcrupulous attention 
to ſuppreſs all riſing abuſes, or to confine 
them within the preciſe. bounds which po- 
licy required; by a ſingular dexterity to im- 
prove opportunities, which ſhe never loſt 
either through want of diligence, or too 
much precipitation; by the equivocal talent, 
which may be both commended and blamed, 
of ſowing enmity, and eterniſing diſcords 
among her enemies ; by a choice of her Mi- 
niſters, her Generals, and even her Favou- 
rites, always decent, judicious, and uſeful. 
To theſ great talents Elizabeth added an 
appearance of the folid and ſhining virtues 
which are the ornament and ſupport of a 
throne, Though ſovereignly ambitious, 
the ſeemed diſintereſted ; zealous for the 
Church of England, yet indifferent to all 
Rites; paſſionate for the happineſs of her 
ſubjects, yet idoliſing only her own glory; 
full of irankneſs and probity, though not 
over- 
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 over-ſcrupulous 3 in buſineſs. She united the 
little vanities of a woman to the great ſenti- 
ments of x Herg, the foibles of the Sex to 
the labour of the other, many of the failings 
of a private perſon to all the qualities of a 
perfect Sovereign. Stateſmen, Miniſters, 
and Kings, alone can form a proper judg- 
ment of Elizabeth. 7 
James King of Scotland, who . 
her, aſcended by a way ſtrewed with flowers, 
a throne at which they ſcarce ever arrived 
but through ſeas of blood, and cabals. Tho! 
a foreigner, and head of a Nation abhorred 
by England, he was received wich ſuch fignal 
tranſports of joy, and his arrival excited 
ſuch univerſal and loud acclamations, that an 
Þ honeſt Scotſman of his retinue could not for- 
bear ſaying, that the Engliſh were enough 
| to ſpoil a good king. Sentiments of ſo much 
affection and reſpect were not natural to the 
Nation; accordingly they did not laſt long: 
and it is more aſtoniſhing that James ſhould 
occaſion them, than it is ſurpriſing he 
ſhould ſee them end. This Prince wanted 
to be pacific, and he was only indolent ; 
wiſe, and he was only irreſolute; juſt, and 
he was only timid ; Mac erase, and he was 
= e only 
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only ſoft; good, and he was only weak; a 


Divine, and he wes only a Fanatic; a Phi- 


loſopher, and he was only extravagant; a 
Doctor, and he was only a Pedant. He 
ſet up for a Controverſioniſt, and ſeemed 
prouder, ſays an hiſtorian, of having written 
_ againſt the Cardinals Bellarmin and Perron 
than a Conqueror would be who could make 


uſe of Veni, vidi, vici. No one ever car- 


Tied the pretenſions of the Crown farther 
than James, and few Princes have contri- 


buted ſo much to vilify it. One can ſcarce 


be greater in ſpeculation, or leſs in action. 


He thought like a Philoſopher, he acted 


like a woman. 


However, he began his reign witha ſtep : 
which beſpoke a King determined to be one, 
In the proclamation which he publiſhed for 


calling a Parliament, he took upon him to 


ſpecify the neceſſary qualifications of the De- 
puties of the Commons. His Predeceſſors 
had often done it, but by way of exhorta- 
tion : James employed a kind of command, 
and ſeemed reſolved to ſuffer none to 
vote but ſuch as had all that he required. 
This innovation openly ſtruck at the privi- 
leges of the Houſe of Commons, which en- 


joyed 
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| Joyed the ſole right of deciding the validity 


of the election of its own members, 


The pretenſion of the Monarch offended 
the ſubjects. James was afraid of a re- 
volution where there was ſcarce a murmur. 


This Prince loved rather to live quietly, 
than reign gloriouſſy. He took the party 


of abandoning the care of the State to his 


Parliament, and even conſulted it, ever after, 
on the affairs of his family that were of any 
importance. This arrangement was like to 
prove fatal to that great Body, by the de- 


ſpair 1 into which it threw a part of the Na- 
tion. 


The Roman Catholics, ape by Eli- 
zabeth, had hoped that a King ſon of Mary 
Stuart would favour them. The dependance 
on his Parliament into which that Prince had 
put himſelf, made them imagine that the 
yoke under which they groaned, was going 
to be made ſtill more heavy. 


They de- 
termined to break it, by one of the blackeſt 


conſpiracies that have ever troubled the 


peace of the world. 
Theſe ſanguinary followers of a Religion 


ſacred to meekneſs and charity, took the 
barbarous reſolution to deſtroy the Prince f 
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and all the members of Parliament when 


aſſembled at Weſtminſter, that, delivered 


from their principal tyrants, they might reſtore 
to their Communion the ſuperiority which 
they thought due to it, and which it had long 
held. To execute their deſign theſe mad- 
men hired the houſes adjoining: to where 
the Parliament was to meet, and amaſſed 


Gunpowder and combuſtibles under Weſt- 8 
minſter-hall. The firſt men of the iſland 


for birth and wiſdom would have inevi- 
tably periſhed, had not an anonymous letter 
written to Lord Monteagle by one of the 


Conſpirators, to prevent his coming to the 


houſe, occaſioned a ſuſpicion of the Plot. 


All the vaults were ſearched, and in the 
entry of one of them was found a perſon, 


who if a few hours was to ſet fire to the 
mine, and blow up the Parliament. Fear, 


rather than remorſe, got from this wretch 


the whole ſecret of the Plot. Some of the 
Conſpirators were killed in defending them- 
ſelves from being taken; ſeveral fled the 


kingdom ; eight were apprehended and put 


to death. Robert Cateſby, a private Gentle- 
man, and Thomas Piercy, of the houſe of 


Northumberland, ſeemed to have been the 


k chiefs 
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chiefs of the conſpiracy; it is pretended that 
the Jeſuits, the greateſt philoſophers of any 


who by inclination, or ſituation in life, devote 
their days to. the reforming and propagating 
Chriſtianity, were the real authors of it. 

Theſe Fathers, who carry humanity, arts; 


and religion to every quarter of the world; 


who are Lawgivers at Paraguay, Sages in 


China, Miſſionaries at Canada, and Martyrs 


wherever they muſt be ſuch, were accuſed of 
being the leaders of ſedition in Great Bri- 
tain. They have conſtantly defended, with- 
out being able to clear, themſelves. Three 
things make their innocence very doubtful: 


There reigns in their apology a bitterneſs 
which is not in their character. They have 
endeavoured to ſupport their defence by a 
miracle. In fine, they were at the head of 


the Roman Catholics of the country, a rank 


which their merit gives them every where 


elſe. 


Whatever may be in this, the Parliament, 


after the diſcovery of the Plot, become more 


abſolute, and the king more dependent than 
ever. This Prince found it eaſier to ſuffer 
injuries, than to revenge them ; to diſpenſe 
with the public eſteem, than to merit it; 

and 
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170 The Hiſtory of the 

and to ſacrifice the rights of his crown, 
| than to treuble his repoſe by maintaining 
them. He lived on the throne like a pri- 


vate man in his family, He retained of the 
royalty only the gift of healing the Evil, 


which is atiributed to the kings of En gland. 
One would have ſaid, he was only a Paſ- 
ſenger in the veſſel of which he was or ought 


to have been the pilot. This inaction made 


his days paſs in obſcurity, and prepares 2 
tragical reign for his ſucceflor. 
Scarce had Charles I. aſcended the Throne, 


when there appeared a mutual diſpoſition to 


hate one another, and even a ſettled antipa- 


thy, between him and his ſubjects. While 


the king engaged ſucceſſively in a thouſand 


projects, whoſe variety was more proper to 
make him be deſpiſed than feared, the Na- 


tion ſtrengthened itſelf in the reſolution of 


_ thwarting every thing contrary to its pri- 


vileges. On one ſide appeared a growing 


pride which could never ſuffer contradic- 


tion; on the other, an inflexible obſtinacy 


which would be always incapable of manage- 
ment. The Monarch gave into profuſions 


which could not be ſupported but by rui- 


nous meaſures; dhe People were ſunk in a 


ſordid 
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ſordid penuriouſneſs, which the greateſt abun- 


dance did not diminiſh. The Court had 
a vain, ſubtle, and precipitate policy ; the 


Parliament a ſlowneſs in their deliberations, 


which, without ſerving their Country, diſ- 
tracted a young Prince. Such oppoſite in- 


clinations muſt neceſſarily claſh in a re- 


gion like England. A dangerous man, 
who after having been the father's Favou- 


5 rite, was the ſon 8 Idol, haſtened that fatal 


inſtant. 
George Villers, Due of 8 


had preciſely all that was neceſſary to ſpoil 


his maſters, and to ruin them. He was the 
handſomeſt man in Europe, and the moſt 


addicted to galantry, magnificence, and 


pride. He had the mind of a Frenchman, 


and the heart of an Engliſhman, No one 


could ſ peak more gracefully, nor act more 
nobly. He knew all the arts of a Court, 
and deſpiſed them; he was ignorant of bu- 


ſineſs, and ned the ſole direction of it, 


His courage ſhone equally in the heat of 
an engagement, and amidſt dangers viewed 
in cool blood; but his foreſight i in diſco- 
vering danger, was not equal to his firm- 
neſs in 9 it. Placed on the rig ht 

hand 
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hand of the throne from his firſt appear- 


ance at Court, and uſed. to compliances 


from the Sovcreigns, he deteſted the ſubjects 
that dared to make any reſiſtance to him 
and proſecuted them with fury, but with- 
out cowardice, Diflimulation he always re- 
garded as a crime. In his vengeance the 


flaſh preceded the thunder; and his enemies 
had always notice of the hurt he intended 


them. Extreme in his hatred, the Favou- 


rite was blind in his friendſhip. One was 
fit for every thing if he had the advan- 
tage of being his relation or friend. His 


generoſity extended even to perſons the moſt 


indifferent to him; and he took more 


pleaſure in conferring favours, than others 


had in accepting of them. In return for 


ſo much profuſion, he had not one true 


friend. Though preſumptuous, he was ca- 


pable of liſtening to prudent and modeſt ad- 


vice, and did not find one of ſo much gra- 
titude to give him any. To be a great 
Man, he only wanted, perhaps, that paſſion 
which hath rendered ſo many other favqur- 


ites odious: He aimed only at what was 


Agreeable or Noble; had he been ambitious. 
he would have ned Uſeful deſigns, His 
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| becauſe it was the work of Buckingham; 
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private reſentments decided of all publick 
affairs, and the turn which theſe took, could 


not be more humbling or unhappy. 
Buckingham had gone to Spain to nego- 
ciate the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 


which did not ſucceed ; and he had been af- 


terwards ſent to France, to receive the Prin- 
ceſs promiſed to his Maſter. He carried his 


uſual ſpirit of galantry with him in his em- 


baſſies. In the firſt he counterfeited a paſ- 


ſion for the Ducheſs of Olivares, and in the 


ſecond felt a real one for the Queen Anne of 
Auſtria. He was ſecretly puniſhed for the 
one, and openly deſpiſed for the other. Theſe 


two treatments, which, though different, 


rendered him almoſt equally ridiculous, pro- 


voked him agaiuſt the two nations: he got 
war declared againſt them. The Engliſh 


arms were worſted every where, when the 
Favourite was aſlaſlinated. His death was 
the ſeal of peace abroad : perhaps, with a 


little addreſs Charles might have reſtored it 


alſo at home. 'This Prince had called three 
Parliaments one after another. 'The two 
firſt had obſtinately refuſed ſupplies for ſup- 
porting a war, which they did not approve 


the 


$4 
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the third granted him a ſubſidy, but 'on 
ſuch humbling conditions, that he abruptly 


diſſolved it alſo, and too haughtily and 


ſtrongly promiſed never to call another. 
To enable him to do without the aids 
which the kings his predeceſſors uſually 


received from theſe Aſſemblies, Charles 


revived certain fees which cuſtom had abo- 


liſhed, impoſed taxes which the Parliament 
had refuſed, and exacted contributions with 


a haughtineſs never known in the iſland. 
He had forgot that the King, who is elſe- 
where the ſovereign Judge of the Nation, 

from whom there lies no appeal, in England 
is only the firſt Magiſtrate of the kingdom. 


According to his principles he ought to be 


as abſolute as any Monarch that ever wore 


a Crown. 


From the maxim, that the Parliament 


owed its exiſtence only to the conceſſion of 
the kings, and that this conceſſion could be 
revoked, naturally aroſe this conſequence, 
that the King might govern without a 
Parliament, and conſequently impoſe taxes 
on his People, as he ſhould judge pro- 
per for the ſupport of Government. From 
the maxim, that the "ng was above the 
nc. Laws, 
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Laws, it neceſſarily followed, that there 
was no ſecurity for the Subjects, and that 


their honours, eſtates, liberty, and even 
their lives were at the King's diſpoſal. 


From the maxim, that the Parliament 


had no right to intermeddle in affairs on 


which the King did not aſk their advice, it 


could not but be concluded, that the King 


was to be left to do all that he pleaſed, even 
what was moſt prejudicial to the Nation. 


From the maxim, that it was to be wanting 


in reſpect for the King, to complain of 
his government, it was neceſſarily to be in- 
ferred, that the Parliament could not en- 
quire into any grievance, nor complain 

of it, ſince grievances are, for the moſt 
part, only acts of injuſtice committed by 


the King or by his Miniſters. From the 


maxim, that the Parliament had at moſt 


but a right to repreſent grievances to the 


King, after which it ought quietly to wait 


for redreſs from the King himſelf, it fol- 
lowed, that the King might oppreſs his 


ſubjects at his fancy, without being obliged 


to remedy their hardſhips any farther 


that he ſhould think proper. From the 


maxim, that it was offending the King 
4 « 1m 
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in the moſt ſenſible part, to queſtion the 
extent of his prerogative, this conſequence 
could not but be drawn, that the prero- 
gative was without bounds, or that it could 
not be limited but by the King's own 
wiſdom or goodneſs. All theſe maxims, 


A 


Fo. 


LE 


as it is ealy to perceive, tended to eſta- 


bliſh an arbitrary, and conſequently an 
unjuſt, government. Charles had reigned 
about twelve years in this manner, when he 
raſhly gave himſelf up to the violent and 


precipitate counſels of William Laud, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 


This Prelate was a man of mean extrac- 
tion, ſmall fortune, and great virtue. He 


had an active genius, an extenſive capacity, 


and auſtere manners. His temper was ſour, 


his heart open, his behaviour a little ruſtic. 


He loved his Country, his King, and his 


Church. The Vice and the Perſon were 
8 inſupportable to him; unbelievers 


as odious as infidelity ; the exteriour rites 


of Religion dearer perhaps than the eſſen- 
_ tials. Unhappily he had zeal; and the objects 
of this zeal were as precious to the Engliſh 


as if they had really had religion. 
| . Since 
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Since Great Britain had left the Church 


of Rome, ſyſtems were ſo much multiplied, 


that it was faid, if all Engliſhmen were 


obliged to ſet down in writing the articles 
of their faith, there would not be two alike. 


Amidſt theſe numerous ſets, there were 


two whoſe exteriour bonds united a great 


number of partiſans. The one, in ſhaking off 


the yoke of Rome had retained Epiſcopacy 5 


and a part of the ceremonies of the ancient 
Church; the other had overturned all ſub- 
ordination, and aboliſhed all external ſhew, 


as contrary to the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. 


The firſt were called Epiſcopalians , or 


Church-of-England men; the latter Preſbpy- 


terlans or Puritans, and were Calviniſts. 
The one would have an Ariſtocraſy in the 
Church; the others a pure Democraſy. 
Epiſcopacy was the eſtabliſhed Religion in 
England, and Preſbyterianiſm in Scotland, 
The King, animated by the Archbiſhop, 
wanted to introduce the Engliſh Liturgy 
every where, and make the Religion of 
Great-Britain uniform. 

The Scots, alarmed for their 8 
engaged themſelves by a ſeditious act, cal- 
led the Covenant, to take up arms in de- 
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178 The Hiſtory of the 
fence of it; and Leſlie, an officer of repu- 
tation, was choſen to command their troops, 
Charles was in a condition at firſt to over- 
power them; his irreſolution ſtopt the thun- 
der. Ihe rebels. mote attentive to their 
intereſts, knew to repair the inequality of 
their forces by intrigues. They diſpelled the 
ſtorm by gaining thoſe who accompanied 
| the King in that expedition: All his Cour- 
tiers readily liſtened to the propels! of a 
Treaty. 

The earl of Arundel, by an effect of his 
uſual inconſtancy, was weary of being Ge- 
neral. Sir Henry Vane, an active and intelli- 
gent man, had applied himſelf to his own 
private airs. The earl of Pembroke hated 
War as much as he loved Hunting. The 
earl of Holland, whoſe policy was wholly 
confined to an entire conformity to the in- 
clinations of his maſter, was afraid of the 
deſolation of Scotland, becauſe the King was 

afraid of it, Old Sir Edward Cooke was 
| pleaſed with the idea of ſoon finiſhing a 
troubleſome journey, which he had never 
thought neceſſary. The earl of Eſſex alone 
remained firm in the King's intereſt, He 
conſtantly refuſed to T TEE the Scots Commiſ- 

ſioners, 
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fioners, or even to hear their propoſals. An 
equivocal Treaty was concluded, which every 
one interpreted afterwards as they pleaſed, 


Charles diſbanded his army, the Scots aug- 
mented theirs, and they found a ſupport in 


one of the greateſt men that ever lived. 
Cardinal Richelieu, who had the fingular 


privilege of rendering his paſſions and his 
talents, his vices as well as his virtues, of uſe 


to the State which he governed, had a per- 
ſonal intereſt in troubling England, which, 
to revenge Mary of Medicis, had ſupported 
all the parties formed in France againſt him. 
The aſſiſtances of a powerful Man who la- 
viſhed them, and the counſels of a Politician 
who was ſeldom miſtaken, gave new life 
and ſtrength to the commotions which agi- 
tated Scotland, Charles ſaw himſelf forced 
again to take up arms againſt his ſubjects, 


and Lord Conway was charged with the 


firſt operations of the war. 
In this Lord centered qualities which are 
rarely found together; intrepid courage in 


war, and infinite ſubtility at Court; the 


eſteem of Stateſmen, and the friendſhip 
of the Trifling; a violent love of pleaſure, 
and a ſtrong application to ſtudy; a real zeal 
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in his heart for Religion, and a determined 
diſbelief of it in his mind; the baſeneſs to 
betray all parties, and the addreſs to gain 
the confidence of all factions. 
Poſted advantageouſly on the vas: of 
the Tine to diſpute its paſſage with the 
Scots, he fled with a precipitation which 
leſs hurt his valour than his probity. In 
theſe circumſtances, the earl of Strafford, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, joined the re- 
mains of the army which he was to com- 
mand. The ſpirit of ſedition, which he 
remarked in it, did not check his courage. 
With his 8000 Iriſh, brave, well diſciplined, 
and inviolably attached to his perſon, he 
promiſed, on his head, to drive back the 
Rebels to their mountains, and never had 
this great Man been accuſed of temerity. | 
The King, who ſaw himſelf-furrounded 
by a victorious and haughty enemy, a diſ- 
couraged and corrupted army, a diſcontented 
people that ſupported, or at leaſt did not 
oppoſe the rebellion, a Court where all thoſe 
vices together reigned openly, refuſed his 
_ conſent to ſuch a generous reſolution. Think- 
ing his party ruined when it was only in 
danger, he aſſembled all the Peers of the 
| king- 
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kingdom, a thing without example for ſe- 
veral ages. This Aſſembly, though com- 
poſed of all the firſt Nobility, brought 
together only men of narrow views, who 


faw nothing; timid ſpirits which every thing 
frightened; deceitful men who had dangerous 


views; perfidious ſouls, who betrayed their 
Sovereign and Benefactor. Charles found 


nothing in it but haughtineſs; no good coun- 


ſel, and till leſs of any aid. In this ex- 


tremity the unfortunate Man determined 
to call the bloody Parliament of 1640, to 


reconcile himſelf, if it was not paſt time, 


with the Engliſh, and to arm them againſt 


the Scots. 


Moſt of the Peers who compoſed this 


too- celebrated aſſembly, were corrupted, and 
all the members of the houſe of Commons 


fanatics. The Upper Houſe was diſpleaſed 


with the king; the Lower Houſe deteſted 


monarchy, 'The firſt had no Religion, and 


the ſecond, had, what was more dangerous, 
one that was an enemy to order. The 


one wanted only to humble the Sovereign ; 


the other was determined to deſtroy him. 
The Lords moſt againſt Charles were, 
the earl of Bedford, who loved better to 
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182 The Hiſtory of the 
hold the firſt rank in the Parliament, than 
to be only the ſecond at Court; the vit- 
count Say, who made it a point of religion, 
to hate all who were not Puritans ; the earl 
of Warwick, the moſt corrupt and hypo- 
critical man in England; the lord Mande- 
ville, the idol of the People by his profu- 
Lions, and of good men by his mildneſs; 
the earl of Eſſex, whom Chance always 
introduced in great ſcenes, and whom Na- 
ture had deſtined for obſcurity ; the earl 
of Holland, a republican rather from ca- 
price than principle or ſentiment ; the earl 
of Northumberland, who carried contempt 
-for his Maſters and ingratitude to his Be- 
nefactors to the greateſt exceſs; and lord 
Herbert, who engaged in a Party, becauſe 
he. was put into it, and who adhered to 
it becauſe he was told he muſt do ſo. 
Monarchy had no enemies among the Com- 
mons more violent, of greater credit and 
addreſs, than Pym, with whom long expe- 
rience ſupplied the place of penetration, 
virtue, and ſervices; Hambden, who was 
all that he had a mind to be, and never 
was what he ſeemed to be; St. John, 2 
dark, reſerved, W man, ſeditious 
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by principle and temper ; Fennes whom 


the Miniſters of Geneva and the Rebels 
of France had fortified in a contempt of 
Authority; Vane, whom deep diflimula- 


tion, joined to a forward genius, made a 


very fit member of a faction; and Holles, 
who had nothing blameable in his conduct 
but the motive that directed all its ſprings. 


As the King had few friends in the Par- 


lament, and thoſe weak ones, his enemies 


were aſs of all its deliberations. They 


began by entering into a cloſe union with 
the Scots army, which, by an agreement 


made with Charles, was to remain in Eng- 
land till the Parliament had reſtored Peace 


between the two nations. The Engliſh, 


who meditated a rebellion, kept no longer 


any meaſures with the Monarch when they 
ſaw themſelves ſupported by Rebels whoſe 


protection inſured them of impunity. To 


take from the throne the only prop that 


remained, they accuſed the earl of Strafford 
of ni to overturn their religion and 
liberties. This illuſtrious nobleman was 
guilty of a much greater crime: he loved, 
he ſerved his King. Such an atrocious plot, 


which began in injuſtice, was to end in ſe- 


. dition. 
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184 De Hiſtory of the 
dition. Thoſe Peers who held in abhorrence 
the ſhedding ſuch pure blood, were expoſed 
to the rage of the people by the intrigues 
of the Lower Houſe ; weakneſs kept ſeve- 
ral away; and fear forced from others a 
ſhameful ſentence. 
The King, who had been Sometimes great, 
ſeemed diſpoſed to be ſo on this occaſion. 
He not only refuſed to acquieſce in this 
act of injuſtice; he manifeſted his indigna- 
tion. The clamours of a ſeditious populace, 
and the counſels of ſome timid friends, were 
equally deſpiſed. Charles ſpoke like an ir- 
ritated Maſter, a tender Friend, a grateful 
Monarch. It may be ſaid, that Strafford 
ſacrificed the king's glory to his own, To 
be great, he almoſt forced his Sovereign 
to an act of meanneſs. The weak Prince 
granted to the requeſt of his Miniſter what 
he had refuſed to the menaces of his Parlia- 
ment. The Malcontents were permitted 
to immolate the victim, and every age will 
remember that Charles I. ſigned the warrant. 
The generous Strafford ſupported at his 
death the glory of his life. He found more 
honour on the ſcaffold, than he had acquired 
in a thouſand combats, and regarded not as 
a puniſh- 
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a puniſhment a death uſeful to his King. 


The ſacrifice of his life ſecured him the re- 


putation of the beſt of ſubjects. His ſuc- 
ceſs at Court, and in the Army, had al- 


ready ranked him with the firſt politicians 


and greateſt generals. One forgot, on ſeeing 
him, that he was the moſt powerful and 


the richeſt man in the nation; and only 


thought him the greateſt Genius. His con- 


ception was ſo quick, he had no need to 
ſtudy. He expreſſed himſelf with ſo much 


grace, he had no occaſion for knowledge. 
His Genius perhaps was too exalted. This 


aſcendant inſpired him with a c ontempt 


for others, which he did not take care to 
diſſemble. Pride, which is the common de- 
fect of Engliſh heroes, was particularly that 


of Strafford, He never deſired but what 
was juſt; but in the choice of means, al- 
ways preferred the violent. Had it not been 


for the too-high opinion he had of himſelf, 
which led him, if I may ſo ſpeak, to think 
himſelf a God, he might have been the firſt 


of Men. 


By the tragical 5 of Strafford, and the 


impriſonment of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
_ bury, who in a little time after underwent _ 


the ſame fate, the king loſt both his eyes, 
as 
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as it was then expreſſed. Their places, and 
thoſe of ſome others, who, by retiring into 
foreign countries, ſaved the Nation from 


additional crimes, and the king from new 


weakneſſes, were filled up by the moſt ſedi- 
tious Lords of the kingdom. The Parlia- 
ment inſiſted on this piece of complaiſance ; 
and the King hoped the expedient would cure 
his ſubjects of their diſtruſt. He received bis 
Miniſters from the hands of his perſecutors. 
The enemies of Monarchy are out of their 
place in the council of princes. Charles 
found none in his but traitors, who delivered 


him up to Rebels. The Parliament was 


deſirous that he ſhould ſacrifice to them the 
right which the Kings enjoyed, of baniſhing 
and impriſoning without diſcovering the cau- 
ſes; he facrificed it: that he ſhould give up 
his cial to all the taxes that were levied 
by his orders, and made a part of his reve- 


nue; he gave them up: that the two tri- 
bundls deſigned to ſupport the honour and 
rights of the Crown, ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; 
he ſuppreſſed them: that he ſhould en- 


gage himſelf to call a parliament regularly 


every three years; he engaged to do it. In 


fine, the Parliament was deſirous that it 


might not be diſſolved but with the conſent 
of 
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of the two Houſes; this audacious demand 
was alſo granted. The day aſter this fatal 


conſent was given, the earl of Dorſet came 
into Charles's chamber, covered; and being 
put in mind, where he was, he replied, 


that there was no longer any King in 
England. 


In fact, ſcarce had the Parliament acquired 


hs power of prolonging its duration at 


pleaſure, when they demanded to have the 


diſpoſition of the armies, fortified places, 
ports, and arſenals of the kingdom. In- 
cenſed at theſe proud pretenſions, the Engliſh 
Monarch remembered that he was till on 


the Throne, and that it behoved him to 


ſupport. himlf on it without ſhame, or 


come down from it at leaſt with glory. 


He armed, and this return of courage brought 


back ſeveral whom the animoſity of his 


enemies had prepared for that change. 
The good ſubjects whoſe love of Order 
formerly made them diſpleaſed with Charles, 
had long deteſted in their hearts the con- 
duct of the Malcontents who uſurped his 
authority. They thought it ſtill more ſtrange, 
that the Parliament ſhould want to govern 


without a King, than that the King ſhould 


want to be without a Parliament, The 
| . . 5 
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conſtitution of the Government ed a 
greater alteration by the one than by the 


other. They put up prayers againſt the 
Tyrants, while they waited for an oppor- 


tunity to make efforts againſt Tyranny, 
The Prince's reſolution made theſe fine 
ſentiments ſhine out; and Europe faw_ 
with pleaſure, that fidelity to the Sovereign 


was not quite baniſhed from England. 


Two Parties, {till famous at preſent, then 
began to divide the Nation. The one was 
compoſed of Epiſc 8 and of thoſe to 


whom the royal authority was yet reſpect- 


able. The other was made up of Preſby- 


terians and Republicans. The firſt were called 


afterwards Tories, the ſecond had the name 


of Whigs. It is not my deſign to deſcribe the 


fanguinary events produced by thoſe diviſions. 


Never was ſo much blood ſhed, nor ſo many 


crimes committed in England. The war 


was carried on with more brutality than bra- 


very, more obſtinacy than conſtancy, more 


impetuoſity than underſtanding, moreanimo- 


fity than emulation, more fury than heroiſm. 


The Honour of the Royaliſts prevailed, at 
firſt, over the Deſpair of the Parliament 


| Party, the good cauſe over the bad, Re- 


ligion 
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ligion over Fanaticiſm. Charles was in the 
road to triumph if he had had in council 
that courage which he had in the army. 
He could do every thing, and dared do 
nothing. Perfidious friends twice ſtopt him 
on the way to London, whilſt the Rebels 
were taking infaillible meaſures to depreſs 
him, by the advice of Oliver Cromwell. 

That illuſtrious Villain, who cannot be 
praiſed without horror, nor deſpiſed with- 
out injuſtice, whom we are forced at once 
to admire and deteſt, by his ſuperior un- 

derſtanding already adviſed the Parliament 
which he was one day to govern. To 
prevent the ruin of that aſſembly, Crom- 
well projected the alliance with Scotland; 
and his party, which was almoſt ruined, 
became thereby more powerful than ever. 

The Scots, who had formerly given law 
to Charles, were afraid of being obliged to 
receive it from him, ſhould he attain to fix 
Victory on his ſide, who was beginning to 
favour him. To prevent a ſubmiſſion which 
they were pleaſed to ſtyle ſlavery, they en- 
tered into a league, of which, it appears, they 
did not wholly diſcover the deſign. They were 
flattered with the pleaſure of ſecuring their 


liberty, 


„ 
1 
— 
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liberty, with the advantage of eſtabliſhing 


Preſbytery, and with the honour of pro- 


tecting England. Rebellion united two Na- 
tions divided by an antipathy of fifteen cen- 


turies. London and Edinburgh joined their 
claims, their murmurs, their projects, and 


their policy. 


The ruin of the Royaliſts now became 


inevitable. Some advantages gained over 
the Engliſh Republicans had no influence 


to prevent the junction of the forces of 


two great Kingdoms, Charles, with a Party 
of whom ſome were perfidious , , many 
wavering, and few determined to conquer 
or die, could not reſiſt Enthuſiaſts without 


number, guided by an abominable but pro- 
found policy. Barely to ſuſpend the fall 


of the King required prodigies, and whilſt 


Cromwell was performing them in England | 


to haſten it, Montroſe did the ſame in Scot- 
land to retard it. Theſe two celebrated 


Men fixed the eyes of all Europe on them 


by talents rather different than oppoſite. 
Montroſe had an integrity of heart, which 
always fixed him in the intereſt of his 


King and Country ; Cromwell a ſuperiority | 


of genius, which gave an air of equity to 
the 
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the moſt criminal actions. The one ſuc- 


ceeded in forming a party without any aſſi- 


ſtance but his courage; the other got to be 
at the head of his party by great addreſs and 


policy. The firſt excelled in raiſing troops, 
and hardening them to cold and hunger; 


the ſecond in keeping together and ſubſiſting 
them. The Scots Hero had a boldneſs 


which diſconcerted the meaſures of the 


moſt methodical warriors; the Engliſh Hero 


formed a ſyſtem of his own, and followed 
it, but without ſlowneſs and without timi- 


dity. Montroſe did great things for the 


pleaſure of doing them, and the honour of 


having done them ; Cromwell had more in- 


tereſted views, he wanted to reap the fruit 
of his cabals and exploits. Vanity properly 


made the character of the firſt, Ambition 
was the ruling paſſion of the ſecond. This 
ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to his misfortunes; 


that, greater than his ſucceſſes, The one 
experienced a thouſand treacheries, and ſtifled 
them; the other knew men ſo well, that 


he was never deceived. 'The Scotſman of- 


ten loſt his moſt zealous partiſans by ſuſpi- 

cions injurious to their glory. The Engliſh- 

man brought back his enemies by a ſe- 
ducing 
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ducing confidence. With the firſt one had 
great hopes of conquering ; with the ſe- 
cond one was ſure not to be beat. If the 


crown could be kept on Charles's head, 


it was by Montroſe; if it muſt fall from 
it, it was by Cromwell. The Republican 
was as much ſuperior to the Royaliſt in 


depth of judgment, as he was inferior to 
him in goodneſs of heart. The one reſ- 
fembled the Greek, the other the Roman 


Heroes, 


Montroſe's firſt faiths have the air 


of Romance in Hiſtory. Entering Scotland 
ſingly and in ſecret, he inſpired ſome bold 


fellows whom he got together, and 1200 


Iriſh who came to join him, with an ex- 
treme affection to his perſon, his Party, his 


King, his glory, and his extraordinary a&ti- 


ons. Without baggage, without artillery, 
without ſtores, without fortreſſes, without 


intelligence, without money, without re- 


ſources, and almoſt without arms, followed 
only by three thouſand men, but three 


thouſand men whom he himſelf had formed 


for war, he gained four battles, defeated 
a hundred Parties, ſurpriſed twenty-four 
Caſtles, forced the beſt towns, and ſpread 


terror 
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terror through the whole kingdom. Aban- 
doned by the firſt troops he had levied, 


deceived by many whom the neceſſity of 


his affairs made him employ, proſcribed by 


the Parliament, ſurrounded by ſecret enemies, 
beſet by two, three, and ſometimes four ar- 
mies, attached to a Prince who communi- 


_ cated his ill-fortune to all his friends, Mont- 


roſe never received but one check. He 


had repared that misfortune by his activity, 


valour, and good fortune ; he had accom- 


plihed the conqueſt of all, or almoſt all, Scot- 


land, when a new ſcene Ke” the moſt compli- 
cated tragedy that ever was, entirely changed 


the ſituation of affairs. 


The King, after ſupporting, with various 


ſucceſs, a cruel war againſt the Engliſh Rebels 


and the Scots whom they had called to their 
aſſiſtance, became tired of ſtruggling againſt 


the ſtream. Borne down by the weight of 


his misfortunes, and ſeeing no day in the 
chaos of his affairs, nor any iſſue in the la- 


byrinth into which the thread of events had 


carried him, that unfortunate Prince preci- 


pitated himſelf into the abyſs that appeared 
to him leaſt terrible ; he went and threw 


himſelf into the arms of the Scots army, 


0 hoping 
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194 The Hiſtory of the 
hoping to find there, not obedience, but 
comp: Aſſion. 


Leſlie, who commanded the Rebels, re- 


ceived the Monarch, as a reſpectful, but not 
as a faithful ſubject. He perſuaded him to 
regain the hearts of his ſubjects by opening 
the gates of all the towns devoted to his 
intereſt, and difarming the different bodies 
of troops that ſtill fought under his colours. 


The faults committed by thoſe in great places 
are not always free; they are often the 
fatal and necellary conſequences of the 
unhappy ſituations wherein perſons find 


themſelves. Charles granted all becauſe he 
was not in a condition to refuſe any thing, 


From the time of that fatal order, there re- 


mained not the ſmalleſt veſtige of the Royal 
party in the extent of the two Kingdoms. All 
ſubmitted, excepting the invincible Montroſe. 
That great man preferred the glory of a good 


ſubject, to that of a formidable conqueror. 


The baniſhment to which his Maſter was 
forced to condemn him, appeared to him 


more glorious than an independer ce ftampt 


With the ſeal of Rebellion. He forced him- 
ſelf from the boſom of the warriors whom 
he had fo often lead to victory in Scotland, 
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to go to make the Chriſtians triumph over 
the Infidels in Hungary. 

While this Hero went to lend the affi- 
ſtance of his arm to another Nation, the 
Parliament of England bought of the Scots 


the odious privilege of committing the great- 
eſt of crimes. The King, informed of the 


price for which he was delivered up, cried 
out with indignation, that he choſe rather 
to be with thoſe who dearly bought him, 
than with them who meanly fold him. 
When Charles was carried into England, 


there were two factions in the Parliament, 
the Preſbyterians and Independents. The 


firſt wanted only the aboliſhing of Epiſco- 


pacy, and the diminution of the royal power; 


the ſecond were for the extinction of mon- 


| archy and conſequently for the death of 


the King. Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, 


and head under _ of the Independents, 


ſounded the diſpoſitions of the Lower Houſe, 
which he harangued in theſe terms: The 
e patience of the firſt. tribunal of Eng- 


land hath been too long abuſed. ' The 


te caprices of an obſtinate King have coſt the 
“Nation already ſo much blood, that it 


would be imprudent longer to delay re- 
0 2 30 « preſſing 
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++ preſſing his fury. The Contract between 
„ Kings and their People contains a mu- 
by wal engagement of protection and obe- 
dience; we are refuſed the one, we are 
therefore ſet free from the other. All Europe 


cc 


60 


CC 


* as you have ſhewn underſtanding to 


40 


know wherein it conſiſts. Delay not 
* to take the moſt generous party; the 
.cc 


« ſo often triumphed, aſſure you, by me, 
ce that their courage is not diminiſhed, and 


cc 


that their zeal for their Country is {till 


6 may not be obliged to ſcek in their own 
CC 


Cc 


chuſz rather to owe to the pr omptitnde 
and vigeur of your reſolutions,” | 

While Ircton was fpeaking, Cromwell 
ſug: ed the countenances of the aſſembly, 


- "$8 


and rcad in their looks what judgment he was 
to form of their ſentiments. After this proof, 


an infallible one to a man cf his character, 
he delivered up the Parliament to the Army, 
of which he was the idol, and excluded, or im- 


priſoned by force of arms, about two hundred 


members 


1 
by a, 


has its eyes on you, to ſee if you have as 
much firmneſs to ſecure the public ſafety, 


brave men by whole aſſiſtance you! have 


the ſame. They deſire only, that they 


ſtrength that ſecurity which they would 
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members of the Lower Houſe, whoſe con- 
ſciences diſagreed with his deſigns. He did 
not ſtop here: well aſſured that the Upper 


Houſe deteſted his villainies, and would ne- 


ver come into his views, he got the Com- 


mons to come to a reſolution, that to them 


alone belonged the power of enacting laws, 
and that they had no need of the n 
of the Lords, the ſovereign power being 
originally in the people. A tribunal was 
after wards ſet up under the title of the 
High Court of juſtice, the members where- 
of were taken, ſome from the army, and 


ſome from the Commons, by whoſe autho- 
rity this court was erected. Charles was 
cited before theſe madmen, who juſtified 


the choice that had been made of them. 
The moſt horrible cataſtrophe did not coſt 


them a ſigh, nor the blackeſt crime the 


leaſt remorſe. England became the theatre 


of ſuch a horrible ſpectacle, as no other 
nation has ever had occaſion to bluſh for, 
A generous king was condemned, like a 
tyrant, to die on a ſcaffold ; and this horrid 
ſcene was viewed with as little concern as 


if he had been the laſt of men. The Preſ- 


byterians, ſays a celebrated Writer, furniſhed © 


dhe 
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the axe which cut off the king's head, ana 
delivered the victim ready bound to the 
Independents, who cut its throat. 

The unfortunate Monarch was brought 
to this tragical end by the paſſions of 
Buckingham, the impetuous zeal of Laud, 
the 1555 Ehtinefs of Strafford, the Wale 
tion of Ne Queen, the diviſions of his Coun- 
cil, the treachery of his favourites, the 
union of his perſecutors, and the ambition 
of Cromwell. The beſt maſter, the beſt. 
friend, the beſt father, the beſt huſband, 
the beſt Chriſtian, perhaps the honeſteſt 
man of his age; to be a great King he 
only wanted to know his own talents. He 
had ſufficient application, to govern Eis do- 
minicns ; ſufficient abilities to command his 
armies; ſufficient bravery to overcome his 
enemies; ſufficient generolity to diſarm the 
rebels; ſufficient underſtanding to know 
the intereſt of his Crown; and ſufficient mo- 
deration to reſpect the rights of his people. 
Unhappily he diſtruſted too much his own 
ſtrength, and gave himſelf up without re- 
ſerve to the paſſions of his Miniſters and the 
| caprices of his Favourites. His reign was 
properly the hiſtory of 9215 different cha- 

racters. 
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racters. To procraſtination ſucceeded preci pi- 
tation; to deſpotiſm, popular maxims; to a 


taſte for war, the love of peace; to an 1 
vagant inflexibility, an exceſſive mildnèſs; 
to a denial of what was moſt reaſonable, a 


conceſſion of what was moſt unjuſt; to 
grand intrigues, little fineſſes; to a deſire 
of embroiling all, an inclination to unite all. 


To draw this Monarch at one ſtroke, he 
was the ſport of his friends during his life, 


and the victim of his enemies at his death. 
He ſaw it approach like a great Man, and 
diſcovered neither weakneſs nor oftentation. 

'The hands of the Parricides were till 
reeking with the blood of their Sovereign, 
when they ſought impunity for the crime 
they had committed, in new ones. Three 
precautions, all three extreme, appeared to 


them neceſſary to guard their guilty heads 
from the thunder which threaten'd them. 
They had murdered the father, they oat- 


lawed the Princes his ſons as his accom- 
plices ; they had degraded the Houſe of 
Peers, they ſuppreſicd it as uſeleſs ; they 
had vilifed Monarchy, they entirely de- 
ſtroyed it as fatal to the hippiteſs of the 


People. From this time the whole ſovereign 


O 4 authority. 
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tba reſided 1 in the Houſe of Commons 
alone. 


The new Republic k, actuated by Crom- 


wel extenſive and ſublime genius, procured 
England a tranquillity which it no longer 
hoped for, and gave it a luſtre which it had not 
had for ſeveralcenturies. It had juſt been agi- 
tated by a moſt violent tempeſt, and now all 
was calm ; ithad thought itſelf on the brink of 


ruin, and was now in condition to give law. It 


15 melancholy for the honour of Virtue, that 


one of the beſt and greateſt ſpectacles which 


the Annals of Nations preſent, ſhould be the 


work of Rebellion, Every thing appeared 
wonderful in this revolution. The Royaliſts 
conformed to a kind of government ill adapt. 


ed to their tempers, and diſapproved by their 
conſciences. The Grandees, accuſtomed to 


the part of Legiſlators, remained quietly in 


the rank of private ſubjects, The Iriſh and 


Scots, who had taken up arms, the firſt 


from attachment to their kings, the others 
to efface the horror of their treachery, were 
uphappily ſubdued. The Dutch, who had 
taken advantage of the calamities of England 
to uſurp the empire of the Seas, were hum- 


bled. France and Spain, who had been 
= always 
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always rivals, always enemies, meanly courted 


the friendſhip of the Uſurpers. The Sove- 
reizns, who ought to have united to revenge 
an outrage to which all Kings were expoſed, 


either through fear or intereſt applauded the 


injuſtice. All Europe debaſed tlelf, was 
ſilent, or admired. 


Cromwel was the ſecret ſpring of theſe 
maſter-ſtrokes of policy. The oracle of the 


Parliament by his wiſdom, and the idol 
of the People by his courage, he moved 
| theſe two bodies at his pleaſure, and made 


them equally ſubſervient to his views and the 


Glory of the Nation, When the Tyrant 
ſaw that the prodigies of his adminiſtration 
had made that impreſſion on the minds of 
men which he had promiſed himſelf, he diſ- 
dained a borrowed authority, and would 


have a power of his own. As his ſyitem 
was, to cauſe honours to be decreed to him, 


and not to uſurp them, he took a very round- 


about way to attain the end he propoſed. 
The army had long cheriſhed a haughty, 


violent, and open diſlike of the Parliament. 


When Cromwell had no longer any intereſt 
in ſuſpending the terrible effects of this dan- 


gerous paſſion, it acted with all the audaci- 


ouincſs 
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ouſneſs which is common to brave men 
when they think themſelves highly offended. 
They did not confine their demands to a re- 
formation of the State; they would have it 
| done by another aſſembly. IT he Parliament 


endeavoured to hide the fright into which 


theſe pretenſions threw it, by a falſe air of 
courage which it did not long ſupport. It 
wanted to diſband a part of the army, and 
diſperſe the reſt, to hinder them from cabal- 
ling againſt the Government. This haugh- 
tineſs irritated men who did not expect to 
find reſiſtance; both ſides grew warm, and 
every one took his party agreeable to his in- 
clination or his intereſt. In the end, thoſe 


who were armed gave law to thoſe that were 


not. Twelve deputies of the Army, and 
twelve of the Parliament, were choſen to 
project a new form of Government. 

The Parliament-men regained in the Con- 


ferences the ſuperiority which they had 


loſt when the affair was before their own 


houſe. They perſuaded the Gentlemen of 


the Army, that their common intereſt re- 
quired that things ſhould remain on the an- 
tient footing. Cromwel ſaw the inſtant which 


was going to diſconcert his views, and pre- 


vented 
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vented it. Hitherto an indifferent and di 
Intereſted ſpectator in appearance, he now 
openly declared for the Army, of which he 
was General. He went to Weſtminiter fol- 
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{ lowed by his principal officers, and drove 
g out with contempt the Parliament which 
8 was there aſſembled, and which wanted to 


ſhake off his yoke. This ambitious man had 
it then in his power to make himſelf maſter 
of the Government; but he would have ob- 
| tained from the People and the Army as a 
4 favour, what he was reſolved ſhould be one 
day granted as neceflary. To bring matters 
to that point of maturity where he deſired 


them, he expreſſed great zeal for the moſt 
. popular adminiſtration. The Council of 
1 Officers, who had diſſolved the Parliament, 
| at his inſtigation put the ſovereign authority 
1 into the hands of an hundred and forty per- 
| ſons choſen out of the three kingdoms, which 
4 they repreſented. 
1 The new Tribunal, which took the name 


of Parliament, was deſignedly compoſed of 

the moſt ridiculous, extravagant, and diſ- 

reſpected perſons in the three nations. When 

theſe ſilly men had been guilty of ſo many 

blunders, as to expoſe them to the laughter 
| and 
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and indig::ation of the Publick, Cromwell's 


friends perſuaded them to reſign a trouble- 


ſome power, which expoſed them to fo 
much nn.afineſs : they conſented. The am- 


bitious ſpir.t, who artiully conducted all 


theſe intrigues, now ſaw his Policy crowned, 


as he had formerly ſeen his Boldneſs tri- 
umph. The Army joined the Parliament 
in requeſting him to take the Government 


wholly upon himſelf, He wanted to be 
forced to it. They ſaw themſelves reduced 


meanly to ſollicit the chains which they 
dreaded. The Tyrant did not yield till af- 


ter a reſiſtance of ſeveral days, and diſcover- 
ing. an offending coldneſs; and {till he wanted 
to ſeem leſs to accept the authority, than to 
ceaſe to refuſe it ; and to make it be believed, 
that he had more capacity than deſire of 
ruling. 


When they had overcome the hypocri- 


tic l modeſty of the proudeſt of Men, Flat- 
tery was employed to chuſe what title might 
beſt pleaſe the Uſurper. His Vanity would 
have been for the moſt pompous ; his Policy 
made him prefer a modeſt one. He rejected 
that of King, which would have drawn 
on him the batred of the People, and ac- 


ce pted 
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as they have arrived at it. 
adapted to all places, all ſeaſons, all buſi- 


ny miſtake, 
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cepted that of Protector, which ſerved to 
conciliate their affection. Under the firſt 


of theſe two names he would have appeared 


more Maſter; he was more ſo in fact under 
the ſecond. By ſetting bounds to the com- 


plaiſance of the Engliſh, he f. pared them a 


ſhame, and conſequently himſelf oppoſition. 


Theſe preliminaries of his reign prognoſti- 


cated its wiſdom, and inſured its tranquillity. 
Cromwell was not one of thoſe men who 


have appeared unworthy of empire as ſoon 


He had a genius 


neſs, all Parties, all Governments. He was 


always what he ought to be; at the head of 


an army the braveſt ; in council the wiſeſt; 
in buſineſs the moſt diligent ; 


active; in devotion the moſt fanatic; in 
misfortune the moſt firm; in an afſembly 
of divines the moſt Lead : in a conſpi- 
racy the moſt factions, He never made a- 
never let ſlip an opportunity, 
never left an advantage incomplete, ne- 
ver contented himſelf with being great, 
when he had it in his power to be very 
great. Chance and natural temper, which 

determ ine 
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in debates | 
the moſt eloquent ; in enterpriſes the moſt 
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206 The Hiſtory of the N 
determine the conduct of other men, did 
not influence the moſt inconſiderable of F 
his actions. Born with an abſolute indiff 
ference to all that is praiſe-worthy or blame- 
able, honeſt or diſhoneſt, he never conſi- 
dered Virtue as Virtue, Crimes as Crimes; 
he regarded only the relation which the one 
or the other might have to his Elevation. 
This was his idol; he ſacrificed to it his 5 
King, his Country, his Religion, which nge 


. : N 8 — % k 
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* would have defended with the ſame zeal, 5 
| had he had the fame intereſt in protecting 5 
| __ as in deſtroying them. The ſyſtem of his E 
| ambition was conducted with an art, an Þ 


| order, a boldneſs, a ſubtlety, and a firmneſs, $ 
of which, I believe, Hiſtory can ſhew no | 
| example. All ſects, all ranks, all nations; $ 
i peace, war, negociations, revolutions, mi- [i 
lacles, prophecies; all advanced the fortune 4 
pot the hypocritical Uſurper. He was a man 
| born to decide the fate of Nations, Empires, : 

| ; and Ages. The ſplendor of his talents hath PÞ 
almoſt made the, horror of his outrages be 


| forgot. Poſterity at leaſt will queſtion whe- 
| 5 ther Oliver Cromwell better Geber noch exe- 
cration or admiration. 


. Ih)!be fall of his fon Richard lowed cloſe 
| upon 
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upon his elevation. He was long enough 
Protector for his ſhame too ſhort a time 


for good or ill to accrue to England from his 


adminiſtration. He had neither vices nor 


virtues, at a time, in a country, and in a 
Ration, where perhaps both were equally ne- 


ceſſary. His degradation, which was prin- 
cipally owing to his weakneſs, left the king- 
dom a prey to three factions, "who ſeemed to 
be going to renew the bloody ſcenes, of which 


the bare remembrance chilled every heart 
with fear. The Parties who were to fill the 
turbulent ſtage of England, were, that of 
the Parliament, Lambett's " __ the King” 8. 


The Parliament was that very party 
which had embrued their hands in the blood 


of Charles I. changed the Monarchy into a 
Republick, and which is known in hiſtory 


by the name of the Long Parliament, be- 
cauſe it laſted twelve years. It was diſper- 
ſed in 1653 by Cromwell, who wanted 
to gather alone all the fruit of the crime 
which they had committed in concert. The 
ſtratagem made uſe of for re-aſſembling it, 


Was, to give out that it had been called un- 


der the late King, that it had never been diſ- 


ſolved, and that it ſtill ſubſiſted. It is not 
| caly 
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208 The Hiſtory of the 
eaſy to conceive, how the army, who had 
joined in all the violences of the Protector, 
ſhould caſt their eyes on that Parliament 
which they had offended, rather than others 
which had ſince been aſſembled, or on a 
new one which they might form. I am 
inclined to think, that the propenſion to 
the Royal party, which was diſcovered in 
many worthy men, made the army prefer 
an aſſembly perſonally intereſted in perpetua- 
ting injuſtice, accuſtomed to the moſt odi- 
ous cataſtrophes, and ready, if there was 
occaſion, to immolate the ſon to their own 
ends, as they had formerly ſacrificed the father. 
The power of the Parliament was coun- 
terbalanced by that of Lambert, This Ge- 
neral had not preciſely the virtues which 
make a great man ; he had the leſs honour- 
able, but more uncommon qualities of a 
Leader of a party. His judgment, without 
being very extenſive, was adapted to form 
and maintain factions; his heart without 
being upright, was generous; his eloquence, 
without being ſtrong, perſuaſive ; his air, 
without being noble, engaging ; and his be- 
haviour, without being agreeable, ſeducing, 
He had the ambition to aſpire at all; the 
aflurance 
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he would have been his ſucceſſor, ha 
cond uſurpation been as eaſy as the firſt. 
The tyranny of the one had apprized the 
Engliſh to guard againſt that of the other. 
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affurance to give out that he deſerved all, 
and the good fortune to make himſelf be 


believed. By the brilliancy of his courage he 
aſtoniſhed the moſt audacious ; by the activity 


of his proceedings he wearied the moſt inde- 


fatigable; by the ſingularity of his projects, 


he diſconcerted the ableſt ; and by the ex- 


tent of his pretenſions ſtopt the moſt am- 
bitious. He ſurpaſſed in pride the moſt 


haughty, in wiles the moſt ſubtle, in know- 
ledge the moſt experienced, and in conſtancy 
the moſt obſtinate. Cromwell did him the 
honour or indignity to fear him, and to 
regard him as his rival. I am of 1 8 
a ſe- 


It was Lambert's misfortune to come ſome 
years too late. 
While this General, whoſe elevation could 
only be promoted by the misfortunes of the 
Publick, embroiled the Army, of which he 


was the ſoul, with the Parliament, of which 


he was the abhorrence, the Royaliſts were 


putting up prayers, and hazarding ſome ſteps 


for their Sovereign. Charles II. was not then in 
P * 
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210 The Hiſtory of the 
England. Deſpiſed by ſome Powers, de- 
ceived by others, and abandoned by all, he 
carried his misfortunes to divers countries 
of Europe; and, to the ſhame of humanity, 
met with more contempt than compaſſion. 
His cauſe at length found an avenger, and 
his Partiſans a leader, in General Monk, 
The Character of this Hero had hitherto 

eſcaped the diſcernment of a Nation better 
{killed in the knowledge of the Sciences than 
of Men. He was thought to be an honeſt 
man, but of a narrow capacity ; bold in bat- 
tle, but timid every where elſe; greedy of 
. riches, but exempt from and tien proper 
to make war, but incapable of conducting 
t; admirable in an under- part, but diſ- 
placed in a firſt. They would have it, that 
he had whims, but no paſſions; that he 
was a ſlave to decorum, and a ſtranger to 
virtue; that he had no fixed principles in 
Religion or Government, and ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be led by chance; that he continued 
always below what was great, of which he 
had no conception, and which he did not 
ſee even when ſet before him; and that 


he was 5 oany a tractable inftramen: i in the 
hands 
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hands of Cromwell, whom the death of 


the Uſurper was going to render uſeful. 


The part which Monk acted in the re- 
volution that reſtored the Engliſh monarchy, 
undeceived the Nation, Whether it was, 
as I believe, that this General had intended to 
do a ſervice to his King as ſoon as the 


fewds between the Army and the Parlia- 
ment made it practicable ; or, as ſome hi- 
ſtorians conjecture, that he only followed 


Virtue when he deſpaired to ſee his ambi- 


tion crowned; it is certain, that he diſcovered 
a talent unknown in England, and ſeldom 
carried to ſo great a length even in that' 


nation of which Fineſſe forms the cha- 
racer and is perhaps the ſecurity. I find in all 
his conduct a wiſe policy, which brings 
forth only ſuch projects as probity avows, 
or duty commands; a prudent policy, which 


deſires only poſſible things, and only at the 


time they are poſſible; an impenetrable po- 
licy, whoſe views cannot be diſcovered, and 
Kill leſs the means that are to inſure the 
ſucceſs; an inſinuating policy, which opens 
to itſelf weak minds by careſſes, the great 
by confidence, the bad by ſervices; an art- 


ful policy, which turns againſt its enemies 
P 2 the 


212 The Hiſtory of the 
the long intrigues, the ſubtle windings, the 
deep diſſunulation, with which they want 


to entangle it; an active policy, which loſes 


not in PI deliberation, moments favo- 
rable for acting and advancing ; and a 


I 


firm policy, which finds in its ſword and 


genius wherewith to ſtrengthen itſelf againſt 


difficulties, or to ſurmount them. Monk 


| ſets out from Scotland, of which he was 
Governor, and where he was adored. He 


puts himſelf at the head of an army which 


he had levied, harden'd to the toils of war, 
led to victory, and attached to his intereſt. 
He enters England, where he routs by his 
lieutenants the miſerable remains of Lam- 
bert's-party, who is himſelf taken, and ſhut 
up in the Tower, He penetrates as far as 
London, where he diſſolves the factious par- 
liament then aſſembled, and calls another, 
in which the Houſe of Peers, aboliſhed im- 
mediately on the death of Charles I. is re- 
ſtored, and whoſe firſt act of authority is 
to recal the King. If I am not miſtaken, 
the Britiſh Annals preſent not ſuch another 
inſtance of a profound, moderate, and vir- 
tuous Policy. 


The Prince whom this happy revolution 


placed 
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22 on the Throne, had a ſettled turn 


o pleaſure, and ſuperior talents tor buſi- 
= He could be, at will, the moſt agree- 


able, and the greateſt man of his age, and 
by a philoſophy not common to Kings, he 

loved rather to be happy than celebrated. 

He was more debauched than voluptuous, 
rather impetuous than delicate in his plea- 
ſures; and as his Miſtreſſes could not ſay 

much in praiſe of his fidelity, they had no 
reaſon to complain of his jealouſy. Nothing 
can be added to the bad opinion wich he 
had of both ſexes ; he thought all Women 


void of virtue, and all Men void of pro- 


bity : what paſſed in his Court ſeemed 
very much to juſtify this idea. Liberty was 


properly his 1Jol; to put him a6 con- 
ſtraint for a moment, was to render one's 


ſelf odious, and one became inſupportable 
to him by appearing embarraſſed in his pre- 


ſence. Though no one could be poſſeſſed 
of more dignity, he fo greatly deteſted the 


ceremonial, that he never was King one 


quarter of an hour during his whole reign, 
No Prince of his time was ſo full of flatter 


and ingratitade ; he thought himſelf dif- 
penſ.d from rewarding ſervices, becauſe he 


4 was 
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214 De Hiſtory of the 
was perfumed they were done only from 
motives of incereſt. He talked much, but 
ſo well, it became a Proverb, that he never 
{a:d a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe one. 
He ſuffered himſelf to be governed by his 
Miniſters, who all together did not ſee fo 
far, nor ſo well, as himſelf; and he choſe 
rather to adopt their miſtakes, than to give 
| himſelf the trouble to correct them. Hy- 
pocriſy was not of the number of his vices; 
he openly diſregarded Religion as well as 
Morality, and the Roman-Catholick 1211 
gion, which he profeſſed when dying, pro- 
bably ſerved leſs [ fay the perſons of that E 
communion ] to inſure his ſalvation, than | 
to honour his memory, | 4 
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The Parliament aſſume the riehe 


properly no more than a ſhifting of the 


byterian Republicans who aboliſhed Epiſ- 1 
copacy, had fallen with the Rebellion; tjñůe i; 


' maſters, to revenge the outrages offered to 
their tenets, wanted to extirpate Puritaniſm, 


to attack but one ſect in a country where 


Parliament of on 2I5 


EIGHTH EPOCH. 


of diſpoſing of the Crown under 
FUMES II. A. D. 1689. 


HE ebnen of Charles IT. 
on the throne of his fathers was 


decorations which gave notice of new ſcenes. 
The Hearts of the Englith being as fana- 
tical as their Heads are philoſophical, gave 
riſe to the new revolutions, as they had 


done to the old. The power of the Preſ- 


Church-of-England Royaliſts, become the 
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As it oak have been too odious openly 
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they were without number, they were all 
comprehended in the ſume condemnation: 
they proſcribed all that are known by the 
name of Nonconformiſts. 

It was in the firſt Parliament called by the 
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416 The Hiſtory of the 


Kin ng, that this odious and precipitate ſtep 


was taken. The Court ſoon perceived that 


the Chancellor Clarendon had facrificed the 


grandeur and intereſt of his Maſter to his 
own fondneſs for his opinions. As the Mo- 


narch had formed the deſign of making him 
ſelf abſolute, he ought to have ſtudied to 


gain the affections of his people; and they 


revolted the minds of half the Nation with- 
out any hope of advantage. To quiet the 
Preſbyterians, whoſe character or numbers 
rendered them formidable, and to ſerve the 
Catholicks, whoſe maxims favoured arbi- 
trary power, it was propoſed to reſtore liber- 
ty of conſcience. Clifford, Arlington, Shaftſ- 


bury, Lauderdale, and Buckingham, of 


whom the four firſt were Miniſters, and 
the laſt the King's favourite, were the authors 
of this enterpriſe ; and they were employed 


to pave the way for its ſucceſs, 
Clifford was honeſt, violent, and head- 


ſtrong; he ſeemed unconcerned, and I believe 


he was fo, about his fortune, quiet, and glory. 
Three things wholly took him up; the ag- 
grandiſcment of the King, the ruin of the 

hurch of England, and the propagation of 


” _ Religion of Rome, Had his virtue been 


leſs 
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Parliament of England. 217 
leſs ſevere, or his principles leſs ſtrict, he 


might have been of great ſervice to his Coun- 
EE: . 


Arlington repaired the mediocrity of his 


genius, the ſlowneſs of his operations, and 
the narrowneſs of his views, by an exquiſite 
Judgment, a ſtrong application, and a pro- 
found knowledge in foreign affairs, acquired 


by experience: as perſons were not on their 


guard againſt him, he rarely miſcarried in 
his enterpriſes. 


Lauderdale acted a borrowed part almoſt 


bis whole life. He was a Republican, 5 


laboured to eſtabliſh a pure Monarchy ; 


Preſbyterian, and ſupported Popery ; vio- 
lent, and employed all the ſubtleties of in- 


trigue. He had a wrong judgment, a prodi- 


gious memory, and more knowledge than 
would have been allowed him any where but 
in England. He was never to be convinced 
of his errors, but moſt commonly recovered 


from them of himſelf provided he was not 


told of them; two ſorts of enemies were 
determined to deſtroy him; he always got 
happily clear of them : and had Lauderdale's 

counſels been followed, the King would have _ 


had the ſame ſucceſs againſt his, 


Bucking- 
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Buckingham had a noble air, an agreeable 


wit, and the talent of turning every thing 
into ridicule. He was a ſtranger to Religion, 


but to combat it; to Virtue, .but to deſpiſe it; 


and to F riendſhip, but to betray it. He ſet 
out with corrupting the King his Maſter, 
proceeded in traducing him moſt indiſcretely, 


and ended in being hated by him, He in- 
ſpired ſucceſſively. every paſſion ; admiration, 
by his good qualities ; envy, by the favour he. 5 


was in; contempt by his morals; hatred by 


his malice; and compaſſion by ha misfor- 
tunes. He confined himſelf to being the | 
moſt frivolous man in the Nation, though 


born to be the greateſt and moſt uh. The 
portrait of Shaftſbury ſhall have a place a 


little lower. 


The five lords regarded the affair of the 


Toleration as effential, becauſe it was to be 


the baſis of that edifice of arbitrary govern- 
ment which they wanted to ere; but they 


did not expect to ſee it ſucceed without great 
difficultics. To prevent or ſurmount them, 
they entered into an indiſſoluble union be- 
tween themſelves; the King ſtrengthen'd him- 
ſelf by an alliance with France, and a war 
-againſt Holland was reſolved on, in order 
to 
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to have a pretext for keeping an army on 
foot. After taking theſe prudent arrange- 
ments, Charles no longer delaycd to publiſh 
the declaration for liberty of conſcience, and 
to ſuſpend the execution of the penal laws 
agen the Non-conformiſts. 


It is probable that the chagrin which this 
vigorous blow gave the Church of Eng- 
land, would have been the only bad con- 


ſequence of it, had not the funds on which 
they depended for ſupporting the burden 


of the war, failed all at once. In this 


dilemma, the King ſaw himſelf forced to 


convene his Parliament; and the Parlia- 


ment, who knew how much the King ſtood 


in need of them, declared they would grant 


no ſubſidy but on condition that liberty of 


conſcience ſhould be revoked. 

Charles was in one of thoſe abſolute- 
ly bad ſituations, wherein one cannot 
take a good party : it appeared to him 
humbling, to ruin his work; and dange- 
Tous, to ſupport it, On one fide he ſaw 
his glory in danger, and on the other his 
ſafety. He behoved either to give up his 
projects, or the aſſiſtance neceſſary for ſup- 
porting them, The ſtateſmen, which does 
| not 
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not always happen, were for the honourable 
party; and the women, which is very un- 
common, for the ſhameful one. The one 
made the Monarch apprehenſive, that the 


Parliament, emboldened by its firſt ſucceſſes, 
would carry its ambitious views too far; 
the others aſſured him, that this conde- 
ſcenſion would for ever attach to him that 
great body. The declared Royaliſts wanted 
him to ſupport his pretenſions by. the army 
which was under the walls of London ; the 
ſecret Republicans never mentioned without 


horror an expedient which threatened the 
overturning of the kingdom. 

The King heſitated; and when one he- 
fitates he is already determined to take the 
worſt party. As the preſent inſtant was al- 
ways what moſt influenced the reſolutions 


of the voluptuous Prince, he readily enough 
ſacrificed a future, which ſeemed to him 
uncertain, and which perhaps was diſtant, 

to the offers of his parliament, the caprices 


of his Miſtreſſes, and his own inclination : 
the Non- conformiſts were again proſcribed; 
and the Miniſters who had conducted the 


momentous work of the Toleration, faw _ 


_ themſelves in danger, They knew that the 
5 King 
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King was not ſo ſcrupulous in the matter 


of probity as to ſupport the authors, after 


having abandoned the work. They were 
afraid of being delivered up to the reſent- 
ment of the two Houſes, by a timid Mo- 
narch who ſacrificed to them his fineſt pro- 


jects. Shaftſbury, the moſt culpable, if to 


ſerve one's Sovereign be ſo, was the victim 


which the enemies of Monarchy were moſt 


deſirous to ſacrifice. He paried the blow 


by abandoning the Court intereſt, and be- 
came the Leader of the Republicans. 


This man, ſo famous in Engliſh Hiſtory, 
was one of thoſe extraordinary characters 


which are more frequently to be met with in 
Great Britain than any where elſe, and which 
* contribute to the glory, or reproach of a 
Nation, according to the idea which is formed 
of things. Nature had given him a capacious 


mind ; labour procured him profound know- 


ledge; ambition made him aſpire to im- 


portant intrigues ; abilities placed him in 


them; and good fortune made him ſucceed. 


He was a fincere friend, a dangerous rival, 


an implacable cnemy, an unquiet neigh- 


bour, and a generous Maſter. The talent 
of ſpeaking began his PPE A ſtrong, 
vehe- 
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vehement, even pleaſant, but proper, elo- 


quence ſet up a kind of throne for him 


in the Parliament; he reigned there: in vain 


did they deliberate; he brought all over to 


him by conviction, by the ſenſe or fear 
of ridicule. From this advantage ſprang 
that facility with which he formed cabals 
and factions, A ſtrong determination to dare 


every thing, juſtified that ſovereign air of 


confidence which he affected with his ac- 


complices; he never was guilty of an uſeleſs 


crime; but ever hazarded, without remorſe, 

all thoſe which he judged neceſſary to his 
revenge, his reputation, or his intereſt, He 
was perhaps the firſt man, who, without being 
inconſtant, changed his fide ive or 11x times; 

he related with pleaſure the reaſons of his 
variations; and one could not help admiring 


the time, the manner, and the circum- 


ſtances of them. A perfect acquaintance with 
the talents, humour, and views of all who 


had any part in the buſineſs of the Nation, 


laid the Future open to him in a manner 


that partook much more of certainty than 


conjecture. His knowledge was intallible 
only in Politicks; he gave into capital errors 
wn all other things He carried Atheiſm into 

Religion, 
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Religion, a confuſion of Good and Evil in- 
to Morality, Pyrrhoniſm into Hiſtory, and 
Aſtrology into Phyſics. It is poſſible to 
draw two portraits of this ſingular man, both 


good, both * each other, and both 


oppoſite. 


As Shaftſbury was openly all chat he was, 


the King quickly perceived that he had made 
himſelf a dangerous enemy, and the People 


were ſenſible they had acquired a powerful 


Protector. The new Cromwell, leſs ſubtle, 


but ſtill more reſolute, more determined than 


the old one, ſought by ſignal marks of revenge 

to make hi mſelf regretted by one party and 
deſired by the other: he had wanted to de- 
baſe the Parliament, he formed the deſign to 


deſtroy Monarchy. 


This project appeared extravagant at the 
firſt view. The People had but lately expe- 


rienced horrors, which ought tate” to 
keep them on their guard againſt the reſt- 
leſſneſs of factious minds. A new revolution 
in the government neceſſarily renewed the 


ſame ſcenes. The alternative could only 


turn on the revenge of an injured Miniſter, 


and the ambition of a thouſand tyrants. Such 
reaſon- 
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reaſoning would have been concluſive any 


Where but in England, and made an im- 
preſſion on any other but Shaftſbury. 


This daring Man faw at firſt that he mig cht 


reckon upon the Whigs, enemies of Mon- 


archy by their politics, and of the king 


by their religion. The revocation of liberty 
of conſcience had lately exaſperated that 
Party, which was altogether Preſbyterian, 


and had diſpoſed them to depart from their 
obedience; but ſince the reſtoration of the 


Monarchy: they were too much weaken'd 


to be able of themſelves to effect a change 
in the State; Shaftſbury undertook to make 


the Tories, notwitſtanding their being Roy- 
aliſts and Church of England men, concur 


with them ; and he hoped to overturn the 


_ throne by the ſame hands that had ſet it up. 


The uniting of the two Parties was a 


kind of chimera which had been attempted 


a thouſand times to no purpole. It was be- 
come more difficult fince the affair of the 


toleration, wherein one part of the Nation had 
been ſacrificed to the other. This event 


had augmented their jealoufies, and awak- 
en'd all the reaſons which they imagined 


they had to hate one another, It required 


unknown 
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unknown and very powerful ſprings to bring 


together hearts ſo much eſtranged, and to give 
the ſame ideas to minds that had quite op- 
polite principles. Shaftſbury ſucceeded in 
it; we are going to ſee in what manner. 

All England had for a conſiderable time 
ſuſpected that the King wanted to eſta- 
bliſh Popery and Arbitrary Power; but 
it only ſuſpected it. Their doubt changed 


into certainty on hearing what Shaftſbury 


faid in Parliament. This faithleſs Miniſter was 


not ignorant ofany of his Maſter's fecrets, and 


he betrayed them all. He artfully pointed out 
the neceſſary relation which the alliance with 
France, the war with Holland, and liberty 


of conſcience, had with the two objects which 


the Nation moſt dreaded. To give additional 
weight to his words, he acknowledged him- 
ſelf guilty of favouring thoſe deſigns, and 
ſeemed diſpoſed to expiate what he had done 
too much for the Sovereign, by the ſervices 


he would render the People. 

The artifices of Shaftſbury had more 
effect then he expected; and he expect- 
ed a great deal. All accuſtomed as he 


was to lead the multitude, he never had had 
ſuch complete ſucceſs. Liberty, Law, and 


Q Religion 
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Religion appeared in the greateſt dapger. 


Whigs and Tories, all were alarmed. They 


demanded aremedy with one voice from him 


who had diſcovered the evil. 

Shaftſbury, who knew the men better 
than they knew themſelves, perceived in theſe 
clamours more of that vivacity which moves 

to complaint, than of that fury which de- 
termines to the greateſt crimes. He did not 


deſpiſe the Engliſh quite ſo much, to lay 
open his whole deſign to them. A King 


with whom they were only diſſatisfied, did 
not ſcem to him a victim yet ready; he 
thought it better to confine himſelf at this 
time to the deſtruction of the Duke of 


York, who was deteſted. He hoped that 
the Monarch would ſupport the Prince his 
brother againſt the Nation; that the minds 


of Men would be b by theſe di- 


viſions; that with a little addreſs the Court 
and the People would be made irreconcilable; 


and that the Parliament would be one day 
led of itſelf to what it would be dangerous 
to propoſe to it too ſoon. As Shaſtſbury 
was indifferent hether the Duke lived 


or not, and was only concerned to prevent 
his reigning, he had no thought of demand- 


ing 
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ing the blood of the Prince; he laboured 
only to get him excluded from the Throne. 
A moſt unaccountable event facilitated to him 
the means. 
Titus Oates, a moſt wicked man according | 

to ſome, a moſt fooliſh one, according to 
| others, and, in my opinion, both the one and 
the other forged themoſt horrid and ill- concer- 
ted calumny that ever proceded from the mind 

of man. He charged the Papiſts with forming 
- a conſpiracy to deſtroy the king, overturn the 
Government, ſet up Popery on the ruins of 
all the others Religions, and to cement it by 
the blood of thoſe who profeſſed them. The 
General of the Jeſuites was the leader of this 
enterpriſe. The Pope, the King of France, 
the King of Spain, the Queen of England, 
and particularly the Duke of York, ſup- 
ported it. They had amaſſed ſuch imments 

ſums of money, given ſach good orders, 
levied ſuch numerous armies, found ſuch ex- 
perienced Generals, and choſen ſuch able 
miniſters, that two hours were to ſuffice for 
accomplithing the revolution. 

Poſterity will ſcarce believe, that one of the 

wiſeſt and moſt virtuous nations in the world 
was fo blind, to believe this revery, or ſo 
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unjuſt to ſhed blood without giving credit to 
it. Notwithſtanding numberleſs contradic- 
tions, which ovght to have made the ac- 
cufation be deſpiſed, and the informer pu- 
niſhed, the Cutholics were treated with as 
much ſeverity, as if they had had nothing to ſay 
for their innocence ; their effects were ſeized, 
they were impriſon ned, exiled, and put to 
death. Theſe barbarities: were daily mul- 


tiplied, when Shaſtſbury preſented to the 


Parliament the winding up cf a Tragedy 


which had laſted too long. To depreſs the 
Catholics at one blow, he propoſed that the 
Duke of York ſhould be declared incapable 
of ever aſcending the Engliſh Throne. The 
Bill of excluſion was prepared, and imme- 
diately received by the Commons, and af- 
terwards carried up to the Lords, where the 
intrigues and promiſes of the Monarch got 


it rejected. Shaftſbury did not, for that, 


relinquiſh his project; he mere than once 
renewed his proſecution, but always found 
ſe me Royaliſts tro many among the Lords. 


Time and the death ofthis Malcontent calmed 
by degrees the minds of men. The ſceptre 
paſted from Charles's hands into thoſe cf 


the Duke of York with a tranquillity which 


did 
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| did not recall what had gone before, nor an- 
nounce what was to follow. 

James II. carried wich him to the 
Throne confined talents, ſome uſeleſs vir- 


tues, many eſſential defects. The elogium 


with which the wiſe Turenne honoured his 
firſt exploits, gained him in the beginning a 
reputation for Valour, which he ill ſupported, 


Labour gave him the knowledge of a ſub- 


altern in the affairs of the Navy; he wanted 
genius to acquire that of a General and 


Sovereign. His application, however ſtrong 
and continued, did not ſupply the want of 
penetration in bufineſs, which Nature had 


denied him. It was ſail of the two brothers, 
that Charles could ſe te all if he had a mind, 


and James wanted to ſee all it he had been 


able. His friends (for, though a King, he 
had ſome, and deſerved to have them) had 
reaſon to praiſe his conſtancy ; ; his mi- 
niſters his firmneſs; his courtiers his frank- 
neſs; his ſcrvants his generoſity ; his trea- 
ſurers his exactneſs; his allies his fidelity; 
and his children his tenderneds; Unhappily 

his ſubjects had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 
bis adminiſtration, Ambitious by nature, he 


| found himſelf confined by the Laws, and 
3 ained 
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aimed at deſpotiſm ; proud, he ſcorned to 
diſguiſe his pretenſions, and laid his views 
too open; violent, he deſpiſed the way of 
inſinuation, and wanted to obtain his ends 
by force; obſtinate, he never deſiſted from 
his enterpriſes, and choſe rather to loſe all, 

than draw back; revengeful, he never par- 
doned, never diſfembled an injury; and by 
not knowing to forget faults properly, 
drove his enemies to the commiſſion of the 


The Hiftory of the 


greateſt crimes, 


A Prince of this character ſtood in need 
of judicious men capable of preventing his 
faults by their wiſdom, and of repairing his 
paſſion by their moderation; unhappily he 


liſtened only, to Miniſters either unfaithful 


or incapable ; to a Queen, who, though an 
Italian, was more headſtrong than politic; 
and to a Confeſſor (Father Peters) who had 


all the ambition with which his Society is re- 
proached, without their abilities; he could at 
molt make Proſelytes, and he was left to govern 


the State, It was perhaps a misfortune, that 
this Prince's Miſtreſſes did not intermeddle in 


the government. James would not have been 


the firſt Monarch whom they have rendered 


great. It is probable that their minds re- 


ſembled 
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ſembled their perſons, which were always 


ſo diſagreeable, that Charles II. ſaid, his Bro- 


| ther ſeemed to receive his Miſtreſſes from his 
Confeſſors, who gave them to him by way 


of penance. 

Ihe portrait which I have juſt drawn, 
does not promiſe a peaceable, happy, and 
glorious reign, The Duke of Monmouth, 


natural ſon of Charles II. and the Earl of 
Argyle, the greateſt lord in Scotland, dif- 
turbed the beginning of it. Theſe two had 
been baniſhed their country in the life-time 
of the late King, for treaſon ; their crime 
had united them in Holland ; rebellion led the 
one to England, and the other to Scotland; 
deſpair made them arrive there ill attended; 
incapacity occaſioned them to be defented ; ; 
and juſtice immolated them on a ſcaffold. 
Two victories, the moſt deciſive that 
could be deſired, gave James' s arms a re- 


putation and authority, which made him 


_ precipitate his deſigns, This Prince had the 
happineſs [ſay the Papiſts], to be a Catholic, 
and the ambition to communicate his happl- 
neſs to all his ſubjects. He employed in 
the execution of this enterpriſe the Zea] 

which makes a Miſſionary famous, not 
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that which renders a great King illuſtrious, 
His ſteps followed one another with a pre- 


cipitation which did more harm to his pru- 


dence, than honour to his religion. He 
began with making the twelve Judges of 


England (greater ſlaves, it was ſaid, of court 


favour, than of juſtice) give it as their opi- 
nion, that the Sovereign had a right to ſuſ—- 


pend the execution of the Penal Laws en- 


acted by Parliament. This firſt advantage 
prepared and brought on another more im- 


portant. The King revoked the Teſt act, 


| by which they abjured the real preſence of - 
Chriſt in the euchariſt. This Law, which 


excluded from employments and from the 


parliament all who refuſed to ſubmit to it, 


had been levelled againſt the Roman Catho- 
lics in the reign of Charles II. What after- 


wards happened was now foreſeen, that the 
two Houſes, the Army, the Fleet, and ol 


offices were going to be filled with 


ſons of the King's religion. At laſt a 
granted liberty of conſcience to all his ſub- 
jecte, to the end that the Papiſts might en- 
joy it without jealouſy. What completed the 


diſguſt of the Nation, was an uſeleſs and ill- 
timed Ipectacle of the publick entry of a 
Nuncio, 
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Nuncio, and the contempt with which An 
obſtinate and prejudiced Pontiff (Innocent 


XI.) affected to treat the King's ambaſſador 
at Rome. 


This ſeries of indiſeretions on the part of 
the King, who was not ſufficiently beloved 
to make them be forgiven, nor ſufficiently 
| feared to make them be diſſembled, nor of 
ſufficient abilities to repair them, ſtirred up 
againſt him four ſorts of enemies, all dan- 
gerous, but from different principles: : The 
factious men, who were heirs of the pro- 
jets and fury of Shaftſbury, and enemies, 


like him, of order, ſubordination, and the 


diadem: Such Fanatics, as ſaw no road to 
Heaven but that which Henry VIII. and 


Elizabeth had traced out, and who had that 


averſion for the 1 worſhip which is 
common to thoſe that are little or not at all 
acquainted with it: Thoſe Subjects, who, 


accuſtomed to be ruled by the laws, were afraid 
of being ruled by the King; they were good 
Engliſhmen, but bad Royaliſts: And the Mal- 
contents who had been obliged to yield their 
places to the Catholics, and who ſought in re- 


bellion a ſecurity which the partiulny of James 


rey ented them from tinding in ſubmiſſion. 
| | > *Fo 
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To move properly, and without confuſi- 


on, ſuch a complicated machine, required 
the moſt ingenious ſprings; and yet it may 
be queſtioned whether the Leaders who uni- 


ted theſe Parties, poſſeſſed ſuperior talents. 


Admiral Herbert loved preciſely all that 

he was unfit for; pleaſure, and he was 
gloomy; buſineſs, and he was negligent; ſo- 
ciety, and he was ruſtic ; war, and he had 


no views; he thought himſelf the firſt man 


in the Nation, and the Courtloſt him becauſe 
1t did not think the ſame. Lord Mordaunt 
was brave, impetuous, eloquent, generous, 
and 1ingular ; he had a quick conception, a 
wrong judgment, and couldconceal nothing, 


Ruſſel poſſeſſed an intrepid ſoul. His ene- 


mies owned that no danger aſtoniſhed his 
courage, no misfortune ſhook his firmneſs, 
and no diſappointments exhauſted his re- 
ſources: the ſame favourable opinion was 
not entertained of his probity. The earl of 
Shrewſbury was looked upon to be a man 
of honour and a good man, though he 
had ſpent his whole life in changing 
his religion, and ſeeking the true one: 
with all his knowledge, he thought himſelf 
obliged to be as ſmooth, 
as other men. Sidney had 1 too much ſenſibi- 


gentle, and politic 
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lity of heart, too much levity of mind, and 
perhaps too much flattery in his behaviour: 


his indolence made him precipitate affairs 


which others precipituted through impru- 
dence : : a ſucceſs which was to be waited 
for, was none to him. 


Such were the Engliſh Lords who firſt 
dared to ſet up the Standard of revolt. How- _ 
ever great the number of their partiſans 
might be, England did not ſeem to them 
a fafe ſtage on which to begin their ven- 
geance ; they carried their diſcontents to the 


Dutch, and confided the ſecret w:th the 
Prince of Orange. 


The ambitious Stadtholder had 3 a- 


ſpired to the Britiſh Throne; Shaftſbury had 


given him the firſt idea of it, or at leaſt 
confirmed him in it. William, however, 


did not indulge this hope but in proportion 
to his proſpect of ſucceſs. The uncertainty 
of the iſſue, not the crime, ſtopt him. He 


faw a potlibility in this enterpriſe ; but he 
was of ſuch a character, not to embark in 
it till he had rendered it infallible. The 
ties. which connected him with the Engliſh 
Monarch, were not to be broken but with 


infinite” precaution, Succeſs, indeed, might 
diminiſh. 


236 The Hiſtory of the 
diminiſh the horror of his attempt; but he 
behoved to ſucceed, or expect to be the 
laughing-ſtock of Europe, and the execra- 
tion of mankind. The preparations for 
| bringing this deſign to the deſired point of 
maturity were made with all poflible vigour, 
order, and ſecrecy. Only a few, of whom 
| they had had long trial, were employed. 
The commotions which diſturbed the State 
deſtin'd to be invaded, were doubly turned 
to the advantage of the Prince; he ſup- 
ported them under-hand, and at the fame 
time offered the King his father-in-law the 
aſſiftance of his good-oftices and his arm. 
The ſtorm which was gathering againſt 
James inſenſibly increaſed. The Malcontents 
ſoon exceeded in number the faithful ſub- 
jects. William ſaw himſelf in a manner ſure 
of England; he laboured to ſecure the neigh- g 
; bouring States. | 5 
France was the only Power of Europe 
that warmly eſpouſed the intereſt of James 
II. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 5 
by which Religion gained nothing, and N 
the State loſt a great deal, had extremely 9 
Weaken'd that monarchy; however it had 


ſtill Arn enough to ſupport its Allies 
and 
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nid give jealouſy to all its neighbours. This 
grandeur, of which the luſtre ought to have 
been tempered by the policy of the Miniſters, 
was exaggerated by the flattery of the Cour- 
tiers. Every thing done, every thing ſpoke 


at the Court of Lewis XIV. was to the mor- : 
tification of other Courts. The Prince of 


Orange, the moſt proper genius for intrigue 
that the laſt age produced, had not occa- 
ſion for all his talent, to form, in theſe 
circumſtances, a League which might em- 
ploy the forces of France while he executed 
his deſign againſt England. There wanted 
only a center to unite fo many hatreds and 


jealouſies; he became that center, and he 
was fit for it. 


This celebrated league was compoſed, of 5 


the Emperor Leopold, who had no paſſions, 
virtues, or talents, but thoſe of his Council: 
he neither merited the glory of the happy 


events, nor the infamy of the crying in- 


juſtice done in his reign; of the Princes 


of Germany, who. under the ſpecious title 


of Sovercigns were only the firſt ſubjects of 


the Court of Vienna; of Charles 1I. king 
of Spain, who was firſt to make a Will 
before he became famous; Amadius Duke 


of 
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| 238 The Hiſtory of the 
of Savoy, whoſe ſeaſonable and wiſe changes 
ſuppoſed more policy than probity ; and of 
the United Provinces; who could not be at 
reſt while their Idol was in motion. In- 


able, that the King, who was at the head 


nocent XI. by entering indirectly into it, 


precipitated the Stuarts from the throne. 
As a Catholic, I ſpare the memory of a 
Pontiff, whom as a Frenchman and Hiſto- 
rian I ought to paint in the moſt odious 
colours. 


The Court of France trembled on this 


occaſion z but it was only for the King of 
England. It ſent a patticular detail of the 
Prince of Orange's deſigns to London, and 
made an offer of ſufficient ſuccours to over- 
turn them. James did not fee far; and Sun- 
derland ſaw with treacherous eyes. This artful 


Miniſter made him regard as chimerical the 
danger which others made him fear ;the King 


was ſcarcely undeceived when his enemy 


appeared on the coaſt. William did not 
find in the people thoſe diſpoſitions with 
which he had been flattered, and which he 


deſired. Few Engliſh joined him on his 


arrival, and he might have been eaſily over- 
powered. It was at leaſt thought inconteſt- 


of 
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of a fine Army, might have made him ſhare 


the danger. 
James, who had wanted intelligence to 


. conſpiracy, and activity to pre- 
vent it, wanted firmneſs to ſurmount it. He 


deliberated when he ought to have fought; 
he thought of regaining the hearts of his ſub- 
jects, when he ought to have hindered them 
from revolting; and wanted to make ſure of 
the fidelity of his troops, when he ought to 
have made uſe of their valour. A reſolute air 
would have kept in their duty thoſe who 
had the greateſt propenſity to rebellion, 
whereas an extraordinary dejection made 
the moſt faithful waver. William's haugh- 


ty and intrepid appearance finiſhed what 


James's weakneſs had far advanced, Peo- 
ple loved a Prince who made himſelf feared, 


better than the Prince who feared him, E 


They treated the army of the one with con- 


tempt, and flocked i in crouds to the ſtandard 


of the other. The King gave himſelf up to 
deſpair, not that which courage inſpires, but 
that which is produced by cowardice, and 
which ſtill increaſes it. He abandoned 

without drawing a ſword, an Empire ITY 
he ought to have continued to rule, or 


fo 
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to have periſhed in it ; he ſought an aſy- 
lum in that generous Nation, which is in 
poſſeſſion of the glorious privilege of grant- 
ing one to all unfortunate Sovereigns ; but he 
found, that it would have been much more 
eaſy for him to preſerve his dominions with 
the troops he had, than to recover them 
even with the forcesof the greateſt King. 
Whilſt James went to ſeek ſhelter in 
France againſt the ſtorm, meaſures were tak- 
ing in England to prevent his ever returning. 
The Peers of the Kingdom, who were at 
London, and the Magiſtrates of that capital, 
aſſembled, to provide for the government of 
the ftate. William was aſked to aſſume it; 
and he did it accordingly, till an aſſembly 
which he appointed, compoſed of the two 
Houſes, ſhould have ſettled every thing. 
It was called a Convention, becauſe the King 
alone can call a Parliament. No ſooner 
were they met, than the odious and danger- 
ous queſtion was propoſed, Whether there 
be an original compact between the king and 
his people; Whether James had broke it 
by his de ſpotic adminiſtration; and Whether 
his ſubjects were not diſcharged from their 
_ oath of allegiance. The Commons, who they 
had 
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had taken care, ſhould conſiſt of the moſt 


republican ſpirits in the Nation, were una- 


nimous for the affirmative on theſe three 


points; the Upper Houſe heſitated long, 


| but at laſt yielded, and the throne Was de- 


clared vacant. 
The more one thinks, the leſs wiſdom 
and equity will he find in ſuch a violent 
reſolution. In fact, ſuppoſing Sovereigns 
to be made by the people, are they there- 
fore to be their victims? The multitude hav- 
ing experienced the horrors of anarchy, 
ſought an end of them by ſacrificing their 
liberty; would it not be a manifeſt ſelf- 
contradiction, ſhould they imagine they had 
a right to recover it? From the time we ſup- 
poſe the ſupreme power yielded to the Mon- 
arch, it is evident that the Nation hath 
loft its rights. It is not to be deni:d, that 
a king may happen to make a bad aſe of 
his power againſt his ſubjects ; but this evil 


is much leſs to be feared than the confuſion 


which attends the contrary party. The re- 


medy would be always infinitely more dan- 


gerous than the diſeaſe. Anarchy is a thou- 
ſand times more dreadful than deſpotiſm. 
What I have juſt mentioned, appears to 
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me ſo evident, that I could never compre- 
hend how men, who are not without un- 
derſtanding, and call themſelves Philoſo- 
 phers, ſhould not perceive the folly of ſub- 
mitting the conduct of Kings to the caprice 
of the multitude. Miniſters bred up in the 
labyrinth of Politics find great difficulty in 


following the clew of publick affairs; and 


theſe men would have obſcure Subjects, void 
of underſtanding and experience, made ac- 


quainted with the intrigues of the Cabinet, 


and with events on which depend the glory 
and ſafety of the State, The Sovereign, who, 
to ſucceed in his deſigns, hath been obliged to 
keep them ſecret, ſhall be condemned by 
- reſtleſs ſubjects, to whom he cannot com- 
municate the motives of his actions. Let 
2 King miſcarry in a wiſe, neceſſary, well- 
concerted and well- conducted enterpriſe, | 
the People, who judge always by appear- 
ances and events, ſhall think him unworthy 
of the throne, and precipitate him from 


— = 


It is an inconveniency, it is true, that 
the Laws ſhould be violated with impunity | 
by a Prince deſigned to protect them: But 
it every private perſon has a right to aſſume 


the 
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the defence of them againſt the ſovereign 
authority, government will have no fixed 
point, nor politicks any principles; rebel- 


lions will be legal, and revolutions continual. 
As often as a part of the People ſhall take it 
into their heads, that the State is not conduct- 


ed with all the wiſdom and good ſucceſs that 
it might be, they will think they have a 
right to take up arms to reform what ſhall 
appear amiſs. Bold and factious men will 


find every day new pretexts to excite or fo- 


ment troubles, which will give them credit, 
or at leaſt celebrity. The whole world will 
be a horrible chaos impoſſible to be reduced 
into order. Societies will be without ſubor- 


dination, Empires without rule, and Kings 
: without authority, 


"Theſe reflexions are too natural and . 


vious, to have eſcaped all the members of the 
Convention. How happened it then, that 
no one had the courage to propoſe them BY 
though there were many Royaliſts in the af- 


ſembly? It is a riddle which the admirers of 
Engliſh liberty and generoſity cannot eaſily 
explain. Aiter all, the degradation of James 


II. gave riſe to more difficulties than it put 


an end to. They found themſelves engaged 
in a complicated and difficult labyrinth touch- 
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ing the eſtabliſhment of a new form of go- 
vernment. | 
e cighd Church of England men plea- 
ded with warmth for the recal of the fugitive 
Monarch. They conſented however to a 
diminution of the royal authority: but the 
air of chagrin with which they did it, diſ- 


covered that they would let it laſt as ſhort — 


time as poſſible, The defenders of this opi- 
nion, finding themſelves too weak to prevail, 
joined with others who thought of placing 
the crown on the head of the Prince of Wales. 

ODf all the unjuſt parties which they could 
| take, it was viſibly the leaſt bad. The young 
Prince had an evident right to the crown the 
moment it was ſuppoſed to be vacant, He- 
reditary right hath always paſſed for a funda- 
mental law of the Engliſh Monarchy, and 

this cuſtom hath been ſo much reſpected, 

that it was never oppoſed. It is true that the 
ſucceſſion to the crown has occaſioned the 
ſhedding torrents of blood : but theſe wars 
were not between the Kings and the People. 
Princes of the royal family ſeized the Scep- 
tre, becauſe each competitor pretended to be 
the lawful heir of the laſt king. The leaders 


of the faction who perſecuted with fury the 


unfor- 


CY 
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unfortunate James, had foreſeen this obſtacle, 


and had long before taken meaſures to remove 


it. They had ſpread a report that the birth of 
the Prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious ; - and 


however little ground there might be for the 
calumny, the ridiculous doubt which was 
affected on this head, ſerved for a pretext 


to act in regard to the next heir of the throne 
as if he had not exiſted, 


This reſolution occaſioned a commotion in 


the minds of the aſſembly, which was all at 


once quieted by a propoſal, to eſtabliſh a 


Regency. The overture was received with 
| tranſports. Almoſt all the Peers and many 


of the Commons ſound that this arrangement 


would fave the rights of the Crown and the 
honour of the Nation. It was only a per- 


ſonal injuſtice to the King, who were there- 


by declared incapable of governing. Wil- 
| liam perceiving this party on the point to pre- 
vail, took off the maſk, by declaring, that 
if they did not give him proper marks of 


gratitude, he would croſs the ſea again, and 


leave them to the Vengeance of the King 
whom they had dethroned. 


This declaration gave boldneſs to the ſecret 


enemies of Monarchy. Heirs of the mad- 
neſs of Cromwel and Sbaftſbury, they had 
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never loft fight of the plan of a republick. 
The time for laying the foundation of it 
ſeemed to be arrived. They propoſed to 
make the Throne elective, that it might 
be more eaſy for them afterwards to overturn 

it. The Prince of Orange, who ſaw three 

heads on which the Crown ought to pals, 

before it came legally to adorn his brows, 

ſecretly ſupported this opinion with all his 


- credit. However it had not many followers ; 


and the publick indignation againſt it was ſo 
great, that it was neceſſary to have recourſe 

to another expedient. They at length found 
one, that fixed the irreſolution of which 
they almoſt deſpaired to ſee an end. 
The Prince and Princeſs of Orange were 
conjointly placed on the throne, in quality 
of King and Queen; but it was left unde- 
termined whether the Prince was called to it 
by election, or only in right of his wife. 
It was added, that if William ſurvived Mary, 
he ſhould continue to reign, to the preju- 
dice of Anne ſecond daughter of James ; 

and that in caſe this Princeſs ſhould die with- 
out children, the Crown ſhould revert to 
thoſe of the Prince, if he had any by a 
ſecond marriage, After this the Convention 
was changed by the new Naß! into a Parliament, 


in 
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in which all that had been done was ſo- 
lemnly confirmed. In the iſſue, the Parlia- 
ment carried their power ſtill farther. They 
involved in the misfortunes of the Steuarts 
all the Roman-Catholick Princes who might 
have a right to the crown. Religion made 
the Houſe of Savoy be facrificed to that 
of Hanover, which was farther from the 
Throne, and the Crown of Great Britain was 
irrevocably fixed on the head of the Pro- 
teſtants. William did not long ſurvive this 
regulation, Death put an end to his days, 
| when he was making preparations to deprive 
the Houſe of Bourbon of the Succeſſion to the 
Monarchy of Span. 

I am not afraid of advancing, that all the 
Portraits which have hitherto been given of 
this celebrated Prince, were drawn by Flat- 
- tery rather than by Truth. Even his ene- 

mies have ſuffered themſelves to be carried 

away by the torrent, and have copied, without 
_ diſcernment, what his penſioners had hazard- 
ed. He was a proof that good-luck influ- 
ences characters as well as fortunes, and that 
a very mediocre King may poſſeſs a moſt 
brilliant reputation in Hiſtory, Let us juſti- 


__ fy this kind of paradox by traits borrowed 
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from his Panegyriſts. His looks prepoſſeſ- 


ſed one in his favour; but his behaviour be- 

tr.yed him; it was proud, auſtere, and crab- 

bed, yet mired with an air of fineſſe al- 
Ways bad, though fineſſe itſelf be often uſe- 
ful. He ſpoke little, and very difagrecably ; 
it was owing to his education, indolence, 
and pride. Diflimulation, to which he had 


been accuſtomed when young, was ſome- 


times as fatal as advantagious to him : if 
the Dutch honoured it with the name 
of wiſdom, the Engliſh deteſted it as diſtruſt. 
He had more penetration to know men, 
than art to gain them; the inflexibility of his 
| temper did not ſuffer him to bend to their 
taſtes, their views, and their genius. No 
one can have leſs invention, nor more diſcern- 
ment; he projected badly, but judged well. 
His mind was not extenſive enough to em- 
brace many objects; and if he attained to 
the knowledge of the different Courts of 
Europe, it was by neglecting the domeſtic _ 
affairs of the States which he was ap- 
pointed to conduct or govern, The great art 
of Sovereigns, the art of forming men, he 
was entirely ignorant of; talents under his 
reign gave no right to hrs s; they were 
diſ- 
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diſpenſed by humour or caprice; this Prince 
ſought leſsfor able miniſters, than for ſubmiſ- 
five courtiers. He carried both kinds of 
prejudice to the greateſt heighth, and a firſt 
impreſſion was never effaced; he loved 
or hated, he eſteemed, or deſpiſed, without 
return. War was not his bright ſide. He 
never formed a ſiege which he did not raiſe, 
never fought a battle which he did not loſe, 
and never entered into competition with any 
General, but he was beat : it is to complete 
| his military eulogium, to ſay he was brave; and 
Mill it was leſs from Heroiſin than Religion; 
he was a Predeſtinarian. His ſucceſſes prove 
not, ſo much as hath been pretended, the 
extent of his genius: chance made him 
Stadtholder, the irreſolution of James II. 
placed him on a Throne, which he repented 
more than once, that he ever aſcended. 
By the acknowledgment of all the Engliſh 
he diſcovered great inapplication, much hu- 
mour, and very little capacity. His hatred 
againſt France was to him in place of every 
talent; it made him the head of a powerful 
League, attached to him all the Enemies of 
Lewis the Great, and gave him all the Re- 
ages for Panegyriſls. 
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NINTH EPOCH. 


The Union of the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland, under the 
name of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, by the cares of een 
2 A. D. 1707. 


ILLIAM carried to the grave with 
him the conſolation of believing that 
he would reign after his death; and that his 
deſigns, particularly the union of Scotland 
with England, would regulate the ſteps of 
the Court of London. Theſe two king- 
doms, known by the title of Great Britain 
ſince the crown had paſſed on the head of 


the Steuarts, were not however united but 


in name. One King, it is true, governed 


them, but they had their particular laws, 


Competition produced its uſual effect. The 
more powerful People laboured to extend 


their rights, and the weaker to preſerve 
theirs. 


James I. had propoſed to extinguiſh, by 
an union of the two nations, animoſities, 
which, 
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which, though very old, were as keen as 
if they had but juſt ſprung up. The two 
Parliaments entered at firſt with great eager- 
neſs into this plan. Some incidents, which 
they had not foreſeen, cool'd them a little. 
The variable temper of the Prince became 
inſenſibly that of all whom he made choice 
of to conduct a negociation attended with 
difficulties, This grand affair was forgot. 
It was agreed however, that acts of hoſtility 
ſhould ceaſe on the frontiers; that the Scots 
ſhould have the right of naturalization in 
England, and the Engliſh in Scotland ; and 
a free trade be opened between the two king- 
doms. The laſt article ene the We 
and it was not obſerved. 

Things remained in this ſtate till Crom- 
wel's uſurpation. That Tyrant could think 
of no better way to ſtrengthen his infant 
authority than a confederacy between Eng- 
land and Scotland, which was accepted. It 
laſted till the Scots, having by a return of 
virtue taken up arms in favour of the ſon 
whoſe father they had ſold, were defeated 
at Worceſter, and afterwards reduced to the 
obedience of the uſurper. That great Po- 
litician profited himſelf of the right and 


pri- 
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privilege of Conquerors, to impoſe his yoke 
on the Vanquiſhed. He incorporated Scot- 
land, as well as Ireland, in the Republick 
which he had formed in England the three 
kingdoms were governed by one Parlia- 
ment. 

The re-eſtabliſhment of Monarchy re- 
ſtored to each Nation its ancient rights. T he 
legal Authority thought it could not with 
decency attempt to maintain an union which 
had been the work of Uſurpation. Charles 
II. endeavoured afterwards to renew this 
form of government, that he might more 
eaſily eſtabliſh Arbitrary Power; but he 
found that what was eaſy to Cromwell was 
impoſſible for him. He was not artful 
enouch to blind the Scots, nor powerful 
enough to intimidate them. They were 
juſt come out of civil wars, wherein their 
underſtandings had been informed: and their 
hearts ſtrengthened. Every one, in that 
time of troubles, had ſtudied the publick 
intereſt, and was accuſtomed to laviſh his 
blood to ſupport it. What happens in all 
States agitated by civil diſcords, had hap- 
pened in Scotland, it was become a Nation 
of Patriots, Politicians, and Heroes. 


This 
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This love, this zeal for their Country 
was grown cold at the time of the Prince of 
Orange's invaſion. The Scots did not only 
| ſeem diſpoſed to ſuffer an union; they con- 

deſcended in ſome meaſure to aſk it. Some 
croſs accidents, ill-judged meaſures, and a 


Certain coldneſs on the part of the Engliſh, 


made the project prove abortive. Some years 
after, King William wanted to renew this 
important affair, but circumſtances were 
changed. The Scots, provoked by the ill 
treatment which they had received from the 
Engliſh on occaſion of their ſettlement at 
Darien, haughtily rejected all the propoſals 
made them. In vain did they labour to 
calm them, The King ſaw at length that 
he could do no more in that great work, 
than make the Princeſs Anne, who was to 
ſucceed him, ſenſible of its advantages. 
The new Queen was afraid of hazarding 
too much ſhould ſhe engage, in the infancy of 
her power, in an affair wherein Kings eſta- 
bliſhed by a long reign had miſcarried. She 
thought it neceſſary to wait till brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes, and real ſervices, had given her a claim 
to the obedience or love of her ſubjects, 
which the ſcepter does not always give. The 
un- 
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unaccountable and almoſt incredible misfor. 
tunes of France prepared the way for this event. 


This crown, which for more than half 


a century had decided the fate of nations, 
was ſo much humbled that it ſeemed to ; 
be on the brink of ruin. Its armies, al- 
ways trained up in war, always triumphant, 
always invincible, were now only undiſ- 
ciplined, ignorant, overgrown bodies. Its 


Generals, whoſe bare name had inſpired 


terror and admiration, were become the 


ſport of their enemies and their ſoldiers. 


Its frontiers, which, if I may uſe the ex- 


preſſion, had never ſeen an enemy, were 


trodden down, ravaged, conquered. Its am- 
| baſſadors, uſed to talk like Sovereigns in moſt 
_ courts of Europe, ſtooped to the meaneſt 
ſupplications; and could not obtain to be 
ſeen nor heard. Its fleet, which had gained 


the empire of the ſea from the induſtrious 


and fu perb kings of that element, was 
| ſunk as it were, and unable to protect its 
trade. Its ee which had been thought 


inexhauſtible, were dried up; its finances 
without order; its lands without labourers; 
its manufactories without workmen; the 


whole kingdom given up to the avidity of 


a Partiſan 
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a Partiſan who completed its ruin. The 
Miniſters, diſconcerted by uncxampled mis- 
fortunes, Which they had neither had ability 
to foreſee, not the good fortune to prevent, 
did ſomething more fatal than taking a bad 
party, they took none : unable to remedy all, 
they remedied nothing. The reign of Lewis 
XIV. which had begun with prodigies of 
greatneſs and glory, ended in prodigies of 
abjection and humiliation. 
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Though the loſſes which France ſuſtained T0 4 
were the work of all the nations that had 1 
entered into the league to dethrone Philip _ 1 
Marlborough had the art to appropriate to 1 
himſelf all the glory. 


That General, the moſt celebrated which 
his nation has had for many ages, had been at 
firſt introduced at Court by his ſiſter, Miſs 
Churchill, a miſtreſs of the Duke of Vork. 
His agreeable perſon recommended him to 
the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, who reigned in 
the heart and in the councils of Charles II. 
He had afterwards the addreſs to become the 
favourite of James II. He deſerted that unhap- 
py Prince, and obtained the ſame place about 
his ſucceſſor. William, a witneſs of his 
behaviour during the war in Ireland, ſaid 11 
publick- 14 
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ö publickly, that he had never ſeen any one 
with ſo little experience have ſo great talents 


e commanding an army. The Monarch 


from this time deprived him of his confi- 
dence, without diſcontinuing his eſteem for 
him, and dying adviſed the Princeſs Anne, 
to make uſe of him as a man who had a 
cCool head and a warm heart. 

The Engliſh deceive themſelves, or ſeek 
to deceive us, when they fay Malborough 
united the valour of Condé, the {kill of Tu- 
renne, and the good fortune of Luxembourg. 
Without proving that Cæſar might be equal- 
led, as his Panygyriſts are inceſſantly telling 
us, he was a great man. His valour was quite 
heroic, and diſtinguiſhed itſelf in a na- 
tion which cannot be intimidated but by 
ſomething more terrible than death. His 
ſoldiers never counted the numbers of the 
enemy: ſtrong or weak, they ſought only 
to fight: he had perſuaded them that he 
could not be beat, and this perſuaſion made 
them invincible. Of the two ways of waging 
war, offenſive and defenſive, he knew only 
the firſt ; wholly taken up with the care of 
attacking, he never ſtudied to defend him- 


ſelf; had he had a rival capable of diving 


into 
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into his character, he would have been often 
ſurpriſed and beaten. He hazarded ſteps which 
occaſioned him to be ſuſpected of raſnneſs: his 
ſucceſſes made his apology. Some Generals, 
even of his own time, had perhaps more ex- 
tenſive knowledge; no one's knowledge was 
more certain. He ſought counſel among 
his ſubalterns, and if he rarely attributed 
to them the glory, he procured them at 
leaſt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their advice 
followed when it was good. His eye, 
which is the eſſential part of a General, 
was admirable: after viewing an army, re- 
trenchments, a town, he knew with great 
certainty their good or bad diſpoſition, their 
ſtrength and weakneſs. Two conſiderable 
advantages prevented him from committing 
many taults: he was maſter of the opera- 
tions, and perfectly acquainted with the 
theatre of the war. He was humane though 
a Conqueror, and diſcovered as great talents 
for gaining hearts as for taking towns, The 
eclat of his triumphs was leſs than their 
utility : many other Generals have known 
to conquer ; no one knew better to make 
advantage of his victories, He equally ſerved 
the Grand Alliance with his counſels and his 
ſword, he may be ſaid to have been the 
ſoul of it; and Prince Eugene, a greater man, 
Q | 
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was obliged to be contented with an under- 
part. It ſeemed to be reſerved to Marl- 
borough alone to humble France ; the mis- 


| fortunes of that crown began when he 
appeared at the head of the armies, and 
ended when the command was taken from 


him. The praiſes which he forced his 


enemies to laviſh on him, have completed 
his eulogium. One day ſome Gentle- 
men were talking of the Duke of Marl- 


borough's avarice, and ſeveral inſtances of 


it mentioned, for the truth of which, Lord 


Bolingbroke, who was of the oppoſite Party 


to his Grace, was appealed to. He was 

* ſo great a man, replied this lord, that 1 

“have forgot his faults,” 
Marlborough's victories e Queen 


Anne an authority which her Prodeceſſors 
never had. The three Nations that com- 
poſed the Engliſh Monarchy, ſeemed deter- 
mined to give without reſerve into the 


views of a Princeſs who added ſuch luſtre 


to the Crown which ſhe wore. Theſe diſ- 


poſitions were eagerly ſeized to renew the 


union of Scotland with England. The 


propoſal was made during the intoxication 


of the unexpected and incredible ſucceſſes 


in 
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in 1706. The names of Barcelona, Turin, 
Ramillies, ſo dear to the Engliſh, abridged 


formalities. The choice of the Commiſſion- 
ers of the two Nations, entruſted with the 


management of this grand affair, was made 


by the Queen with great felicity and ſkill. 
The Engliſh, who were thirty in num- 


ber, all defired an union; ſome becauſe they 
could not avoid ſupporting the views- of 


a Court of which they were Penſioners; 
others, to extinguiſh inſenſibly the animo- 
ſities which had fo long deluged both king- 


doms with blood; and a great number, in 
hopes of realizing the ſplendid chimera with 


which they pleaſed themſelves, of eſtabliſhing 


a Republick. Theſe imagined that the Kings 
perſecuted in England would no longer find 
an azylum among the Scots, united to the 


Engliſh by the bonds of a common intereſt. 


The earl of Godolphin, a man of ſound 
ſenſe, and great command of temper, ſtood 
not in need of much addreſs to manage 


this party. 
The Earl of Stairs, who was at the head 
of the Scots commiſſioners, had a much 
more difficult part to act. That falſe Pa- 
triot, whoſe policy was ſure and profound, 
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determined the Queen to chuſe foe Com- 


miſſioners from Scotland ſuch Noblemen of 


that kingdom as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by 


their oppoſition to the Union and the Court. 
His motive was ſublime and ſingular. Com- 


mitfioners agreable to the Miniſtry, ſaid he, 
are odious to the Nation, and will never bring 
over the multitude; whereas thoſe who are 
| known to be againſt the Court, and whom the 


People regard as their Protectors, may be gain- 


ed, will be gained infallibly, and will bring the 


Parliament of Scotland into their ſentiments. 


What Lord Stairs had foreſeen, actually 


happened. The Commiſſioners were ſedu- 
ced by methods which all the world knows, 
or may caſily gueſs, This firſt ſucceſs gave 
hopes, but at bottom it decided nothing, 
What had been done in the Committee be- 
| hoved to be approved by the two Parlia- 
ments, and it was no eaſy taſk to bring that 
of Scotland to conſent. The Commiſſioners, | 
become penſioners of the Court, at which 
they continued to rave that they might ſerve 
it the better, laboured with ſucceſs to obtain 


this point. The reaſons which they laid 
before the Parliament, to make it approve 


of the union, were ſpecious enough. 


They 
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They ſtrongly repreſented, that the diſcuſ- 
fions which had more than once overturned 
the two Kingdoms, were too recent, to 
delay agreeing to arrangements which would 
inſure peace between them; that this union 


would give Great Britain an aſcendant which 


it never yet had had, and would make it 
in ſome ſort the 8 of Europe; that 


Scotland, confined to a mean and unprofit- 
able. trade, would ſhare with England that 


of the Colonies, and the reſt of the world; that 


under the new Government, the Scots would 
be ſo much favoured, they would only contri- 


bute a fortieth to the charge of government, 


and have the eleventh part of the legiſlative 


power; and that Scotland would be paid ſuffici- | 
ent ſums to diſcharge her debts and encourage 
her manufactures. Theſe offers, ſupported 


by all that can give them weight, brought 
many to approve the Union; but as the 
Court had not money enough to buy all who 
were willing to ſell themſelves, a conſidera- 
ble number {till oppoſed it. 


Theſe expreſſed their indignation againſt 


a project which was to deprive them of their 
ſovereignty, their laws, their honour, their 
rights, and their independency. Every thing 
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predicted their Country's becoming a Pro- 
vince to a State of which it had always 
been the Rival, They traverſed the Union 
from different motives: the Jacobites, be- 
cauſe it obliged them to acknowledge the 
ſucceſſion to | the Crown hereditary in the 
Houſe of Hanover; the Preſbyterians, be- 
cauſe they were afraid of their religion, the 
Duke of Hamilton, becauſe he did not de- 


ſpair of one day aſcending the throne of Scot- 


land; the Earl of Hume and his friends, be- 
cauſe they were true Patriots; many, becauſe 
they wanted to revenge themſelves on the 


Queen, who had offended them by neglecting 


them, or by courting them with leſs cager- | 


nels than ſome others. 


To render theſe paſſions of ſer vice, they 
ought to have been united; and unhappily 
there was not one found capable of it. Every 

branch of this Party acted ſeparately, and 
followed its particular views. Some would 

willingly have conſented to a Confederacy 
like that of the United Provinces and the 

Swiſs Cantons, where the union conſiſts 

only ina dependance onthe ſame ſovereignty, 
and a mutual concurrence for its defence; 
but incorporation ſecmed to them diſho- 


norable 
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norable. Others deteſted all union with 


England, however advantageous, but they 
wanted reſolution, and were more afraid of 
War than of Slavery. Theſe ſpoke only of 
extirpating the Tyrants and the Traitors, the 
Commiſſioners who had fold Scotland, and 


the Engliſh who had bought it: the People 


were all of this ſentiment. The others mixed 
more moderation in their vengeance ; they 
were not averſe to coming to extremities, 


but were unwilling to break out ineffectu- 


ally; and the impoſſibility France found 
Herſelf in to ſupport them, determin'd them 


to ſubmit to the yoke. In general, thoſe 


| who oppoſed the Union, had no fixed point; 
whence it happened, that they got from them 
by piece-meal what they would never have 


granted any other way; they were brought 
by degrees to adopt the plan of it as firſt laid 


down. 


"FW principal articles of this Act, fo di 
to the Engliſh, ſo odious to the Scots, were: 


That the two Kingdoms ſhould for the fu- 
ture be but one, under the name of Great 
Britain, to commence from the month of 
May 1707 : That one King, of the Houſe 

of Hanover, mou reign equally over all 
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the parts of the new Empire: T hat there 
ſhould be but one Parliament, which was to 
fit in England, to which Scotland ſhould 
ſend Deputies, who were to yield the prece- 
dence to the Engliſh, and where every thing 
ſhould be decided by a majority of voices, 


though Scotland was reduced to ſixteen 


Peers and forty-five Commoners ; whereas 


the number of the others was not limited. 

No ſooner was the ratification of this fa- 
mous treaty made publick, than the gene- 
ral indignation gave room to fear that they 


had been labouring to no purpoſe. The 
minds of men ſeemed as averſe to the union, 


as if infinite precautions had not been ken 


to prepare them for it. All ran to their arms. 
Had the Nobility regulated the motions of 
the People, and ſupported their diſcontents, 
Scotland probably would have avoided the 


yoke, and ſtill poſſeſſed the credit which it 
had formerly in the iſland, and the conſiderati- 
on in which it was held abroad. Unhappily, it 
experienced what accelerates all revolutions, 
that men are leſs Patriots the more they are 


obliged to be ſuch, and that thoſe whom the 


Country recompentes moſt, ſerve it leaſt, 


It is true, that the Nobility, diſguſted by 
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the neglect with which they were treated, 


Joined afterwards their reſentment to the 


zeal of the multitude ; but treachery had 


diſcovered their intrigues, and authority had 


diſſipated their plots, when the ſuccours 


brought from France by the Pretender ap- 


peared to no purpoſe on the coaſts of Scot- 


land. This enterpriſe, which might have 
ruined the Union, ſtrengthened it. It made 
known its enemies, and furniſhed pretexts 


for depreſſing them, This great work 


met with little oppoſition afterwards; and 
the eſtate of annihilation into which it 
every day reduces Scotland, will occaſion it 


ſtill leſs for the future. England profited 


herſelf of theſe loſſcs, and it may be affirmed, 


that ſhe has gained more by the 3 


than by all the prodigies of Queen Anne's 
reign. 

This Princeſs preſented to the Engliſh a 
ſpectacle which they were not uſed to: A 
Queen the head of a powerful League, and 
the arbiter of the fate of Europe: An unin- 
terrupted ſeries of Victories for nine years : 
The terror and glory of the Britiſh arms 
carried to the banks of the Danube : The 


Emperor eſtabliſhed on a Throne ſhaken 


by 
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by his blunders and misfortunes : All the 
crowns of Charles V. twice tottering on the 
head of the lawful heir: The Empire of 
the Sea and ſuperiority in Trade inſured to 
Great Britain by Conqueſts or by Trea- 
ties: France reduced to purchaſe with 
conſiderable ceſſions, a Peace, of which 
ſhe uſed to preſcribe the conditions: The 
Spaniſh Monarchy forced to ſhare its Pro- 
vinces with one Power, and its treaſures 
with another: England augmenting her 
wealth amidſt the troubles and expences 
of war: And the moſt violent and artful 
factions ſtifled or ſuppreſſed without coſting 
the Nation a drop of blood, or interrupting 
its tranquility. 
When we enquire a little into the 
character of Queen Anne, we cannot help 
giving the honour of a part of theſe events 
to her Miniſters, This Princeſs ſeemed 
equally removed from defiring them, from 
paving the way to them, and from profiting 
herſelf of them. She carried her modera- 
tion ſo far, that not all the flatteries of her 
Courtiers, nor the ſucceſſes of her Generals, 
could ever inſpire her with ambition. Her 
goodneſs was uncommon ; She was never fa- 


tigued 
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tigued with requeſts, nor exhauſted by con- 


ferring favours. A certain timidity made 
her afraid of brilliant actions, and ſhe al- 


ways acted with reluctance the part of 
Sovereign. Her mildneſs procured her Cen- 
ſurers and Friends ; ſhe bore the outrage 
of ſeveral of her Subjects with an inſen- 
ſibility, which, according to ſome, did ho- 
nour to the Throne, and according to others, 
debaſed it. She has been reproached of 


| blindly following the views of her Council, 
and of often yielding too much to the 


will of her Miniſters: it will be difficult 
to anſwer this accuſation, She carried her 
love and complaiſance to her huſband the 
Prince of Denmark ſo far, as to make too 
frequent uſe with him of certain liquors ; 


this taſte, unſuited to her ſex and dignity, 
' ſhortened her days, and ſullied her glory. 


It may be queſtioned, whether Anne was' 


a great Queen; but it is certain that her 
Reign was moſt glorious, 
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TENTH and Laſt EPOCH. | 


| The preſent 8 tate of the Parliament. 8 


O be properly acquainted with the 
Parliament of England, it is not 


* 


ſufficient to know in what circumſtances it 
Was eſtabliſhed, and by what happy revolutions 
It attained to the degree of authority it at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſes; one muſt farther be informed 
of a certain detail, which may be called the 
mechaniſm of this aſſembly. It is indeed 
the leaſt agreeable part of my work, but it 
is an eſſential one. It would be always tire- 
ſome; and often impoſſible, to trace to their 
origin, and mark the variations of the dif- 
ferent uſages which have prevailed in Par- 


liament: we ſhall only take notice of thoſe 
that prevail at preſent. 


'The Parliament of England is an AC. 


: ſembly of the Nobility, of the People, and 


of the King himſelf, who preſides in it ſo 
eſſentially, that without him it is no Parlia- 
ment, cannot aſſume the name, and has 


not the authority of one. We eaſily per- 
ceive that ſuch a government is neceſſarily 


an 
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an inconſtant theatre, where the decorations 
muſt change more frequently than elſe- 
where. Sometimes three different intereſts 


have reigned in it, ſupported by three dif- 
ferent powers, with all the aſperity, noiſe, 


and obſtinacy of the moſt violent paſ- 


ſions. It is natural to think that this mul- 
titude of Legiſlators at leaſt preſerve a 
dignity in their aſſemblies: Yet their ſittings 
have been not unfrequently ſpent in unbe- 


coming jeſts on affairs of importance, in 


grave harangues on trifles, in encomiums 
on one's own party, and invectives on the 
oppoſite faction; in calumnies, and defences. 
For one important event tranſacted, man; 


odd ſcenes are given. One of the Engliſh 
oracles concluded his ſpeech in 1693. by 


faying, that he hoped to ſee, before the 
end of the year, the French king appear 


at their bar, and aſk peace of the Parliament 


on his knees. 


We have juſt ſeen what the Parliament 
, let us now fee what are its privileges. 
The King, without this great Body, cannot 
repeal the old laws, nor enact new ones, 
nor explain obſcure ones, nor impoſe taxes, 
or determine the manner of raiſing them, 


nor 
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nor legitimate Baſtards, or naturalize Foreign- - 
ers, nor regulate weights and meaſures, In 
all other things the authority of a King of 
England i is as extenſive as that of any Sove- 
reign. And ſtill, if he be born to reign, 
his place or his genius will ſupply means 
almoſt infallible, to obtain what the laws 
refuſe him. © All the voices of the Par- 


© ljament are to be ſold,” ſaid a plain Man 


to Walpole: And I know their Price,” 
replied that celebrated Miniſter, The King, 
ſaid Lord Haverſham, has a ſtill more eaſy 
way to make himſelf abſolute: it is only pro- 
nouncing theſe three words, Popery, France, 
Pretender, to make us forget our moſt eſſen- 
tial intereſts. 
Their paſſions muſt be very Mang to 
blind ſuch a numerous body. The Parlia- 
ment 1s divided into two Houſes, the Up- 
per, and the Lower. The firſt conſiſts of 
the King who preſides in it, or the Chan- 


cCellor in his abſence; of the Princes of the 


Blood, the Officers of State, who are the 
Chancellor, High Treaſurer, and Keeper of 
the Privy Seal; the three Officers of the 
Crown, the Chamberlain of England, the 
Seward of the Houſhold, and the Cham- 


ber- 
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berlain of the Houſhold ; of the Peers of 


the Kingdom, who are the Dukes, Marquiſ- 


ſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons ; two Arch- 
biſhops, and twenty four Biſhops. All theſe 


Lords fit in the Upper Houſe by a Privilege 


attached to their quality. Some Judges, 


without having a deliberative voice, are 
| alſo received there, ſolely to give their opi- 
nion, and reſolve the difficulties which may 


_ ariſe touching the explanation of the Laws, 


and the Judgments appealed from to the 


Houſe of Peers. The Houſe of Commons 
conſiſts of a Speaker, who is the Preſident 
of the Houſe, of one hundred and four 
Knights deputed from the fifty-two coun- 


ties into which England is divided; of two 
citizens for each city, and two burgeſſes for 


each borough that has a right to ſend deputies 
to Parliament. There are no judges in this 
Houſe, becauſe it has no judicial power, 
The authority of the two houſes hath been 
often ſhaken, Cromwel ſuppreſſed the houſe 
of Peers, and ignominiouſly drove away 
from the place of their meeting the mem- 
bers of the other: he cauſed put up over 


the door of Weſtminſter Hall: A Hall to 
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One advantage, which an Engliſh Mon- 


arch cannot prize too much, becauſe it 


depends not on the caprice of the multitude, 
is, that he has the ſole power of calling, 


proroguing, and diſſolving the Parliament. 


Hence a King can keep a Parliament as long 
as it favours his views, and diſmiſs them, 


when he meets with any oppoſition. This 


brillant prerogative 1s one of thoſe which the 


- Engliſh moſt envy their Sovereigns. They 


ſucceeded in ſpoiling William III. of a part 


of it. That Prince conſented to the fixing the 
duration of the Parliament tothree Years : his 
policy ſerved him ill on this occaſion; and the 


zeal of Queen Mary, who ſeconded him ſo 
well, only made one of thoſe extraordinary vir- 


tues ſhine out, of which the Engliſh Hiſtory fur- 
niſhes more examples, than that ofany other 
nation. The Queen was deſirous that Lord 


Bellemont her Treaſurer ſhould oppoſe the 


project of a triennial Parliament. But, as 


that Lord thought it for the good of the 


Nation, he refuſed to enter into the views 


of the Court. They then defired that he 


would only not go to the Houſe, and remain 
neuter. But even this temperament he 


diſliked, and 1 was one of thoſe who contri- 


buted 
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buted moſt to make the bill paſs. The 
Queen immediately diſmiſſed him from his 
employments, and Bellemont took the party 
that became a man of wiſdom and ſted- 
dineſs. Without debaſing himſelf by a de- 
fence or complaint, he retrenched bis ex- 
pences, and confined himſelf to a private 
life. The Engliſh were ſtruck with ſuch 
generoſity. Both the Court and Country 
Party flocked in crouds to the diſgraced 
Courtier, to expreſs their admiration of his 
Virtue, and intreat him to ſhare their for- 
tunes. The Queen, recovered, by the ex- 
ample of her ſubjects, to true greatneſs, of- 
fered him a penſion, to enable him to live 
ſuitable to his birth: but My Lord, carrying 
Heroiſm to its utmoſt limits, made anſwer, 
that no longer doing any ſervice, he thought 
it his duty to refuſe any recompence. Can it 
be believed after this, how eaſily George I. 
obtained the repeal of this favourite act 
which eſtabliſhed triennial Parliaments? It 
is only in England that the Government is 
in ſuch manifeſt contradiction with itſelf, 
There is perhaps a ſtill more apparent con- 
tradiction between the terms uſed in calling 
the Parliament, and the authority it poſſeſſes. 
The King writes himſelf to each ſpiritual and 


temporal Lord, to repair to Parliament, to give 
a. 'T him 
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him advice; and he makes the Chancellor 
write to the Sheriff of each county, and to the 
Mayor of each city and borough, to ſend to 
Parliament the Deputies of the People, to 
conſent to what ſhall be reſolved on. As 
ſoon as theſe letters are received, they pro- 
cced to the elections. Animotitits, canvaſ- 
fing, and diviſions, now reign throughout the 


kingdom: the Whigs and Tories, Repu- 


blicans and Royaliſts, the lovers of inde- 
pendency and thoſe of deſpotiſm, the Court 
and the Country party ; all theſe different 
factions occaſion ſuch a ferment, that Great 
Britain, at each new Parliament, may be 
faid to be in the delirium of a high fever. 
Each party would have Members to its 
liking, and the parties change their views, 
their intereſts, and their maxims daily: It 
zs impoſſible to reduce them into regular 
claſſee, or to fixed principles. They divide 
into as many branches, as there are reſo- 
tute minds among them to head the different 
factions, The diviſions among the Whigs 
and Tories, or, as they are now called, the 
Court and the Oppoſition, are daily chul- 
tiplied, and often form fifteen or twenty 
different claſſes. The judicious, wiſe, and 
virtuous ſubjects, witneſſes of theſe political 
convulſions, meddle not in publick buſineſs ; 


— 
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and rich, fiery, ambitious men become the 
arbiters of the national intereſt. The People, 
who formerly paid thoſe who undertook to 
ſupport their rights, now ſell them their 
votes. The moſt opulent, or the moſt la- 
viſh, is ſure to be choſen, It is true that 
after having ruined themſelves to get in- 
to Parliament, they endeavour to make the 
Court buy them dear. The Members ſet 
their complaiſance at ſuch a high price 
in the reign of William III. that he told 
them one day, Gentlemen, I ſhould be 


s obliged to you if you would reduce your 
e ſeveral demands to one, that 1 might know 


if the whole kingdom can fatisfy you.“ 
As ſoon as the Parliament is met at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, the King goes thither in his Royal 
Robes, attended by the Princes of his blood, 
the Great Officers of State, and of the 
Crown; and being ſeated on the throne, 
opens the Parliament by a ſpeech which 
he deliver himſelf, or by the Chancellor, 
relating to the buſineſs on which it hath 
been ſummoned. He then goes out; and is 


not obliged to return till the end of the 
Seſſions, to confirm what ſhall have been 


agreed on. Before entering on any buſineſs, 


the Members muſt take three oaths ; that 


of Allegiance, by which they condemn the 
1 2 pPhpinion 


| 
| 
| 
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opinion of thoſe who admit any power ſu- 
perior to the royal; that of Supremacy, by 

which the King is acknowledged Head of 
the Church of England; and the Teſt, by 


which they abjure the doctrine oftranſubſtan- | 
tiation, the invocation of ſaints, and the 


Maſs. Afterwards the two Houſes delibe- 
rate ſeparately. What has been concluded 
upon in one, is communicated to the other. 


If it is approved by both, they expreſs their 


approbation in theſe terms, he Lords, the 
Commons, have agreed, If the two Houſes 


happen to be of different ſentiments, the 


Commons go to the Upper Houſe to confer 


with the Lords; or both Houſes appoint 
a Committee, who meet in the Painted 


Chamber. When the Commons treat with 
the Lords, either as a Houſe or by a Com- 
mittee, it is always with great marks of 
reſpect on the part of the Commons. They 


ſtand, uncovered, all the time the confer- 


ences laſt, and the Lords ſit covered. If 


the two "OB cannot agree, the affair is 


dropt. Their conſent, even if unanimous, 


is not ſufficient without the King's. Whilſt 


the two Houſes are treating of temporal 
- matters, the Clergy aſſemble in the place 


appointed by the King, to deliberate on. 
thoſe of the Church; but however wiſe or 
expedient 
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expedicnt their regulations may be, they 
receive all their force from the approbation 
or authority of Parliament, 5 
Such are the men who rule the fate of 
England. It muſt not be imagined however, 
that the Parliament can decide in all kind of 
buſineſs; the Houſes are only to employ them- 
ſelves in thoſe affairs for which the King 
acquaints them they have been convoked. 
It nevertheleſs happens very frequently, that 
others matters are diſcuſed in it than thoſe 


which have been propoſed to them; but it 
would ſeem that this is not or ought not 


to be done without the conſent of the King; 
for Queen Elizabeth ſent one of the Mem- 
bers to the Tower for barely propoſing to 
adviſe her in an affair that did not properly 
fall under the cognizance of Parliament. 

It was the cuſtom in former times to ſig- 
nify to the counties before- hand the cauſes 
of aſſembling the Parliament. While this 
wiſe uſage was obſerved, the Court could 
not make itſelf maſter of the Parliament, 
becauſe the Members were forced to vote 
according to the views and orders of their 
conſtituents, Since the Kings have inſenſi- 
. bly ſhaken off this diſagreeable obligation, 
the People, who are ignorant of what is 
wranſacted! in Parliament, are obliged to gave 


＋ 3 their 
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their repreſentatives an unlimited power, 
which they uſe as they think proper. No 
ſooner are they met, than the parties are 
formed, the canvaſſing begins, and the cabals 
_ claſh againſt each. other; thoſe who hold the 
_ firſt places in the Government, endeavour to 
gain by the penſions, places, and favours that 
are in their diſpoſal, ſuch members as they 
ſtand in need of; for, as William III. faid, 
If a King of England had places enough 


e to give to all that ſeek them, the names 


of Whig and Tory would ſoon be loſt.” 
| Thoſe who are neglected, or who are in 
the oppoſition, unite in violently declaim- 
ing againſt ſuch as have ſuffered themſelves 
to be gained. They know very well, that their 
invectives will bring back no one to his 
duty; 3 but they gratify their reſentment, or 
acquire the flattering title of Defenders of 
Liberty. They direct their utmoſt efforts 
againſt the moſt powerful Miniſter, whoſe 
conduct they attack with great violence. 
Ihe celebrated Walpole was the perſon they 
have leaſt ſpared of late. He had ſo much 
philoſophy or ambition, ſtill to purſue his 


views: accordingly it was faid, that he re- 
ſembled Gideon's fleece, which received and 


fucked ) in the dew, while all round it was 
ry. 
To 


Parliament of England. 279 


To inſpire zeal or add dignity to the 


Members of the two Houſes, they enjoy 4 


privilege that is both uſeful and honorable, 


They or their domeſtics cannot be impri- 
ſoned on any account but for murder, trea- 


fon, or felony, This immunity is com- 


mon to all that have a ſeat in Parliament, 


but the two Houſes have each their par- 

ticular advantages. The Peers, eſpecially the 
Biſhops, have not that credit in the Nation 
which they ought naturally to poſſeſs, be- 


cauſe it is imagined they are Na. all depen- 


dent on the Court either by favours received 


or hoped for. The Commons are regarded 

as the defenders of the Nation's Rights, and 

are held in that conſideration | in which the 
Lords were formerly. 


The Upper Houſe has the power of judg- 


ing without appeal, and of reverſing all wrong 


judgments given in inferior courts. The 


juriſdiction of the Lower Houſe extends but. 
to its own members, and theſe it can only 


impriſon. The firſt can only approve or 


reject the Bills ſent up to them relating to 


taxes, without making, or even propoling 
any Amendment. The latter, as repreſent- 
A the People, have aſſumed the right of 
propoſing, and oranting ſubſidies to the King, 
or of refuſing them. 


." The 
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The King can augment the number of 


Peers in Parliament ; accordingly deen 


Anne created twelve at a time; but when 
the Peerage is once conferred ona Family, it 


cannot be ſtript of it but for a crime which 


renders it unworthy of that honour, and by 


a legal condemnation, The number of the 
Commons is fixed, and neither the King 


nor the People can augment or diminiſh it. 
In fine, the Lords have a power of voting 
in Parliament by Proxy, provided they 
obtain leave of the King to be abſent, 


which is never denied. The Members of 
the Lower Houſe, without poſſeſſing the 
right of voting by proxy, frequently abſent = 
themſelves. Of 558 Members who ought. 


to be in the Houſe, oftentimes not above 


two hundred attend; which makes cabals 
more eaſy. A Whig faid one day to another 
. Whig, that had he been in the houſe that 
morning, their party would have gained an 
important point. By how many did you 
Toe it, aſked the Abſentee coldly? Only 


by one, anſwered the complainant. Had 


F been 3 in the Houſe, replied the former, 
ve ſhould have loft it by four, for there 
would have been four more Tory Mem- 


bers, whom TI propoſely 18 all ergießen at 
the Tavern. | 
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Nglo-Saxons invited over by the Britons, 4. Their 
character, 6. Their form of government, 9. 


Anjou, Margaret of, her character, 132. Defeats the 


earl of Warwick, 135 · 


Anne, Queen, the glories of her reign, 265. . 


character, 266. 


Arlington, earl of, his character, 217. 
Arundel, earl of, his character, 178. | 
Baliol, aſcends the throne of Scotland, by what means, : 


91. Renounces the ae he had ſworn to Edw. J. 
ibid. 


Barons, whether their demand, in the reign of king 
John, to have the laws abrogated by William the 
Conqueror, reſtored, was well founded, 26. Obtain 


the Great Charter, 28. Apply to France for aſſiſt- 
ance, 53. Refer their differences with Henry III. 
to the arbitration of the French king, 73. Their 
power reduced by Henry VII. how, 150. 

Battle, of Haſtings, 15. Of Lewes, 75 Of Wake. 
held, 137. Of Boſworth, 146. 


Bernard, St. paralſot of, with Suger abbot of St, Denis, | 
83. 


Blanche of Caſtile, regent of France daring the mino- 


rity of 8. Lewis, her character, 62. 


Britiſh lads. realy of, to ſome Roman dames, 3 

Britons aſſiſt the Gavls againſt the Romans, 2. What 
influence the example of the Romans had on their 
manners, 3. Invite-over the Anglo-Saxons, 4. 

Buckingham, George Villers duke of, his character, 
171. His influence in the counſels of Charles I. 173. 


-——(zeorge duke of, his character, 218. An advocate 


for toleration, why, ibid. 
Burgh, Hubert de, juſticiary of Prags his character, 
60. Parallel between him and Des Roches, ibid. 


Diſguſts the Nation, how, 6.5 Bribed by France, 


= Rn IP ; 


Britain, invaded by the Romans. 2. Wpy they leave 
= it, | | 


1 
Caſar, what occaſioned his expedition to Britain, 2. 
His ſucceſs, ibid. e „ 
Caledonians, whether they were ever ſubjected by the 
Romans, 4. invade the Britons, ibid, 
Charles I. refuſed ſupplies by his parliament, 173. 
Revives ſome old fees and taxes, 174. His ſenti- 
ments relating to the royal authority, ibid. What 
members among the Lords and Commons moſt op- 
poſed him, 181, &c. The misfortunes of his reign 
to what owing, 198. his character, ibid. _ 
Charles II. how treated at foreign ceurts during his 

exile, 210. His character, 213. Secret motives of 

his alliance with France and War againſt Holland, 
0 Charts, Magna, 28. Remarks on it, 50. . 
Clement VII. pope, his reaſons for refuſing to grant 

Henry VIII. a divorce from his queen, 154. 
Clifford, Sir Thomas, his character, 216. 
Commons, firſt elect their repreſentatives, 85, 
Conway, Lord, appointed by Charles I. to command 

his army, 179. His character, ibid. 
Covenant ſigned by the Scots, 177. 40 

Cromwell, his character, 189, 190, 191, 205, 206. 
Parallel between him and Montroſe, 190, 191, 
192. His arts to get poſleflion of the ſovereign 

BO, 201, VVT 
Edward the Confeſſor, his character, tr, 
Edwardl, ſon of Henry III. made priſoner by Montfort, 
6. eſcapes from him and takes the command of 

Glouceſter's army, with which he defeats Montfort, 
and reſtores his father to his liberty, 80, $1. goes 
to the holy land, 82. returns to take poſſeſ- 
ion of the crown on the death of his father, 84. 
becomes the idol of the nation, how, 86. defeats 

Lewellin Prince of Wales and his brother David, 
and reduces that country, 89. cenſured for his | 

treatment of thoſe two princes, ibid. . choſen 
_ arbiter of the claims of twelve competitors for 
the crown of Scotland, go. prefers Baliol's claim, 

why, ibid. marches againſt the Scote, 91, takes 

Berwick by ſtratagem, ibid. his cruel treatment 
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of the garr iſan, 92. totally outs the Seats. near 
Dunbar, by what means, 92. his character, 101, 
Edward II. e by Gaveſton; his attachment 
to that favourite, 104. ſuffers himſelf to be ſtript 
pl the legiſlative power, 108. makes the ne 
his favourites, 109. is obliged to baniſh them, 110. 
recalls them, 111. defeats the confederate lords 
commanded by Lancaſter, 112. and puts twenty- 
three of them to death, 113. makes a treaty with 
France, 116. reſigns the crown, 122. error of 
his reign, 12 
Edward Il. 1 he was a great King, 124 what 
the Engliſh ſay of him, and their motives for it, 125. 
his true character, 125, 126. 
Edward IV. aſſumes the crown, 136. defeats Henry VI. 
at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, 1 7 4 his character, 140. 
and ſeq. marries Elizabeth Woodville, 141. con- 
| ſequence of this marriage, 142. defeated and made 
priſoner, ibid. re-aſcends the throne, 143. 5 
Edward V. mutdered, 144. 
Edward VI. ſettles the crown on Jane Gray, 158. 
Eliſabeth, difficulties ſhe had to ſtruggle with on 
aſcending the throne, 161. by what methods ſhe 
| ſurmounted them, 163, 164. 
Engliſhmen, character of, 61, 65, 89, 96, 100, 10), 


129, 153, 185, 210, 215, 227. ow motives tor - 
- extolling Edward III. 125. 5 


E piſcopalians, 177, 188. 
Excluſion bill, 228. 
France, court of, diſcovers the Prince of Orange's 


deſigns to King James, 238. State of France in "Oy 
time of Lewis XIV. 254. 


Gaſcons, character of them, 66. 
| Gaveſton, his character, 104. the favourite of Fed 


II. 105. baniſhed to h rob. os, ibid. 
put to death, 107. 


Germany, princes of, 237. 
Gray, Low the crown' ſettled on her, 158. her mo- 
tives for refuſing it, 159. 


Hunbden, his character, 182. 


* N Di E. Xx. 
Harold, his character, 13, 14. commits a fatal miſ- | 
take, 15. is lain, ibid. A G 


Hengiſt, commands the - og auxiliaries ſent to Bri- 
tain, 5. his character and Wd ibid, 


Henry I. 24, 
1 III. prochimed king, 56. TA 3 59. | 


. marries Eleanor of Provence, 64. conſequences. of 

this marriage, 64, 65. calls a parliament at Oxford 

- -to adjuſt his differences with the barons, 68. regu- 
| lations there agreed on, 69. calls another Parlia- 


ment, his ſpeech at opening it, 71. ſubmits his 


quarrel with the Barons to the French King s arbi- 


tration, 73. defeated at che battle of. Wen and | 
made priſoner, 56. Mg 


| Henry IV. his in n 8 
Henry V. his charagter, 131. to bet he owed the 


.© conqueſt of France, ibid. 
Henry VI. his character, ibid. 1 25 made 
De by the Duke of a 1 3 dies in priſon, 


143. 
Henry vn. defeats Richard I. 4 is proclaimed king, 
17. his ſcheme for breaking the power of the 
Barons, 150. his character, 151. 


Henry VIII. his een and an idea of his reign, 


15 
Herbert, Admiral; 2 promoter of the Revolution, his 


character, 2 


Nereford, Orleton F of, Lien *; into a confede- 


racy againft the Spenſers, 114. . his character, ibid. 


Jacobites, their motive for oppoſing the Union, 26. 


James I. his et in England, 165, 166. 

James II. his character, 229. 230. his. Miniſters, 
Queen, Confeflor, and miſtreſles, their charaQe:s, 
230, 231. ſuſpends, the penal laws, and his reafons 

for granting a general liberty of conſcience, . 232. 


Jeſuiſts, whetheg they, we Eyes in the Gun- 
Powder Plot, 169. | a 


Independents, 195. 


John, King, furhawel Lacklind, his; chalactet, 25. 


grants the Great charter, 28. aſterwaids repents 
his bgniog it, 51. applies for aſſiſtance to the Pope, 
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52. invites over an army of foreigners, 53. 
ee 195. 2 
Iſabel, wife of Edward II. to be revenged on the 

 Spenſers | joins the malcontents, 115. goes to France 

to mediate a Peace, 116. her intrigue with Mor- 
timer, 118. obliged to leave France, retires to 

Hainault, 120. lands in England, her ſucceſs, ibid. 
Judges, declare for the diſpenſing power of the Ss 
We "eh 
| Juitze, high court of, ſet up to try Charles I. 197 
King of England, what, 174. in what light he ought 
to regard his ſubjects, 166. e 
Lambert, his character, 208. 

Lancaſter, earl of, his character, 106. forms a con- 
federacy of the Nobility to deſtroy Gaveſton, ibid. 

_ defeated by Edward, 112. put to death, 113. 
Lancaſter, houſe of, ere with that of York for 
the crown, 127. the conſequences thereof to the 

nation, 125, 128, 134. 

Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his character, 176. 
Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, joins the Barons 

againſt King John, 26, his character, 27, 
Lauderdale, earl of, his character, 217. 

Lewellin, prince of Wales, defeated by Edward I. 39. 
Lewis King of France, his character, 173. Choſen ar- 
biter of the differences between Henry III. king of 
England and his barons, the ſentence he gave, ibid. 

Magna Charta, 28. 

Marlborough, duke of, his character, 255, &c. | 
Mary, Queen, marries Philip of Spain, 156. what 
means ſhe uſed to bring back the people to Popery, 

160. 

Monk, general, his character, 210, his. exploits, 212. 
Montfort, Simon de, earl of Leiceſter, his character, | 
66, 67, 81. made governor of Guienne, ibid. joins 
the malcontents, ibid. defeats the king at Lewes, 
76. gets the king to create Conferva 3 76. his 

army defeated and himſelf ſlain, 80. = 
Montroſe, eſpouſes the cauſe of Charles I. 190. his 

character 191, 192. Parallel between him and 

Cromwel, Fer | 
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Mordaunt, Lord, a promoter of the revolution, his 
| character, 234 · . | : . 5 ie 1 LD 
Mortimer, the younger, joins againſt the Spenſers, 
114. his character, 115. his intrigue with queen 
| Ifabel, 118. put to death, 123. LETS. 
Nantes, revocation of the edict of, of what ſervice 
_ to religion, and to the kingdom of France, 236. 
Oates, Titus, his Character, 227. his plot, ibid. 
Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, joins with the biſhop 
of Lincoln, and young Mortimer, to deſtroy the 
Spenſers, 114. his character, ibid. N 
Oxford, Statutes. or Proviſions. of, 69. 
Parliament, origin of, whence deduced, 7. when 
firſt eſtabliſhed, 78. the members of the lower houſe 
of parliament choſen by the people, 85. uſurps 
the legiſlative authority, 108. the commons uſurp 
the legiſlative power, 139. gets poſſeſſion of the 
whole ſovereign authority, 199. aſſumes the right 
to diſpoſe of the crown, 240. and ſeq. a 
Parliament, what it is, 268. its authority, 269. 01 
*whom compoſed, 270, By whom called, 272. in 
what manner called, 273. what buſineſs tranſ- 
acted in it, 277. the power and privileges of the 


two houſes, 279 7 
Pembroke, earl of, Regent during the minority of 
Henry III. his character, 575 58. 1 by, 
Peters, father, confeſſor to James II. his character, 


, 5 | | | 
Philip the Auguſt, king of France, aſſiſts the Barons, 
53. his character, ibid, N 
Provengals, their character, 64, 65. 
Preſbyterians, 177, 188, 195. 25 
Pym, his character, 182, | 
Richelieu, Cardinal, his character, 179. his motives 
for affiſting the Scots, ibid. 

Regal, power, end of, what, 140. 
Reigning, art of, what, 124. 

Republick, eſtabliſned in England by Cromwell, the 

Looriding ſtate of England at that period, 200. 

Richard II. his character, 130. 173 2 
Richard Plantagent Duke of Lork, his character, 
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1 32. gains the earls of Saliſbury and 4 Warwick, 
133. defeats Henry VI. 134. made protector of 
the kingdom, ibid, flain with his ſon the car] of 
Rutland, 135. 


Richard III. cauſes his nephews to be ſtrangled, 144. = 


his character, ibid. defeated by the carl of Rich- 

mond, and ſlain, 147. 

Richard, ſon of Ol. enen his urn er, 205. 

Roches, Peter des, character, of, 60. Parallel be- 
tween him and De Burgh, ibid. portrait of his ad- | 

_ miniſtration while prime miniſter, 63. nw 

Rome, conduct of the court of, 51. 

Roſe, Red, faction of, 127, 134, white, ibid. idea of 

the horrors theſe factions occaſioned in England, 
128, 134. 

Ruſfel, a promoter of the Revolution, his character, 


4. 
Saliſdury, earl of, joins Richard Duke of York, 133. 
his character, 14. Parallel between him and his 
father the earl of Warwick, ibid. beheaded, 135. 
Saxons arrive in Britain, 5. eftabliſh themſelves in it 
and ere ſeven kingdoms, 6. change its name, 
ibid. their character, ibid. their form of govern- 
Scots, character of, after the civil Wars, 252. 
Shaftſbury, earl of, his character, 221. his deſigns, 223. 
Shrewſbury, earl of, a promoter of the revolution, 
his character, 234. 
Sidney, Col. a promoter of the Revolution, his cha- 
racter, 234. | 
Spenſers, the father and ſon, characters of, 109. the 
younger becomes the favourite of Edward II. ibid. 
State affairs, ruin of, to what owing, 126. 
Strafford, earl of, oiled and condemned, 1 his | 
chars er $8. 
Tories, 188, 224. | 
Vane, Sir Henry, his character, 1 78. 
Union of Scotland with England, attempted by 
Charles II. with what view, 252. why it miſcarried, 
ibid. rejected by the Scots in the time of King Wil- 
3 why, 253. at what conjuncture propoſed 


Vork, houſe of, contends for the crown, 127. 3 
| what manner the diſpute was carried ont 127. ub. | 


TD 
by Queen Anne, 258. motives of the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners for deſiring it, 259. commiſſioners from 
Scotland for negociating the Union, who, 260. rea- 
ſons ſuggeſted to the Scots to make them approve 
it, 261, motives of the Scots for oppoſing it, 262. 


principal articles of it, 263. what England gained 
by it, 265. 


Wallace, William, his . 93. drives the 


Engliſh out of Scotland, 94. defeated by Edward, 
95 · betrayed to the Engliſh, and put to death, g6. 


Wars, civil, in what manner carried on in the time a 
of Charles 1. 188. 


Warwick, earl of, joins the houſe of "Yorks 133- ; 


his character, ibid, Parallel between him and his 
fon the earl of Saliſbury, ibid. defeated by Mar- 


garet of Anjou, 135. joins with her againſt Ed- : 
ward IV. and dethrones him, 142. Mlain, 143. | 


| Welſh, 86, 87. | 


White Roſe. See Roſe. 

Whigs, 188. 224 

William J. . the bastel. his title to the En- 
- gliſh crown, how founded, 13. difficulties he had 

to ſurmount in his way to the throne, 22. defeats 
Harold, 15. aſſumes the government, 16, ſtate 
of England in the beginning of his reign, 17. jea- 
louſies 3 him and his ſubjects, 18. his he- 
bhaviour towards them, 21. 8 ernten, 
21. his character, ibid. 


William H. #4655 
William III. his character, 237 247. his e 


on landing in England, 238. is deſired to aſſume 
the adminiſtration of Government, 240. he and 
his Princeſs jointly placed on the throne, 349. 


Woolſey, Cardinal, his character, 157 


Woodville, Eliſabeth, married to Edward Iv. ler 
character, 141. 
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